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The PITTSBURGH | 


METER 


Te absolute noiseless operation of the IMO Meter is 

ye feature much appreciated by waterworks men who 

have long been troubled by consumer complaints over 
the annoying clicking sound made by conventional meters. 
With ordinary meters this noise varies in intensity with 
the length of service. A worn meter, especially when in- 
stalled in certain types of frame dwellings, can produce 
a disturbance which will be amplified and telegraphed 
throughout the entire structure. The increasing use of flexi- 
ble copper tubing in plumbing also accentuates the trans- 
mission of meter noise. 


The IMO Meter, due to its basic construction, will 
never become noisy. It operates quietly, both when new, 
and after millions of gallons have been measured. The 
absence of nutating or oscillating parts results in a smooth- 
ness and quietness of operation that sets a new standard 
for domestic meters. Write for Bulletin W-529. 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CoO. 
TORR BUFFALO PHN ADELPHIA DES MOINES CHICAGO - COLUMBIA 
KANSAS CITY TULSA LOS ANGELES Wain Offices - PITTSBURGH, PA. mtmrnis OAKLAND HOUSTON 


THE AMERICAN 


The Unique Measuring Chamber 
Responsible for the Accuracy, 
Silence and Long Life 


WICKEL- BRONZE 
MEASURING CHAMBER 


THE ROTORS 


MONEL METAL 
FINE MESH STRAINER 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the fundamental 
elements of the IMO measur- 
ing chamber. Three hard 
rubber screws, called rotors, 
mesh with each other and 
closely fit in the bore of a 
nickel bronze casing. Water 
enters this casing, or measur- 
ing chamber, from the bottom 
and, as it is forced upwards 
by line pressure, causes the 
rotors to turn from its path. 
They rotate in a continuous 
flow with the threads of rotors 
acting as acontinuous piston 
always moving in a forward 
direction. The center rotor 
drives the register while the 
two side rotors serve as the 
sealing mediums. A circular 
mesh strainer of monel metal 
completely encircles the 
measuring chamber. 


METERS WEAR IN WHERE OTHERS WEAR OUT. 


Do you mention Tut 


AMERICAN 


Please do. 
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1940 Population Figures f 


'rban Growth 
slowing Down 


A 


e United States during the 1930-40 


SLOWING down of population 


growth of most cities throughout 


cade as compared with previous dec 
currently 
the Bu- 


evident from data 


es, 1S 
ng made available by 
iu of the Census. 

The 


verv city having a 1940 population of 


following tabulation covers 
over 100,000 (94 in number) and 180 
ther cities of over 25, 
for which figures had been released up 
to June 23. The Department of Com- 


merce calls attention to the fact that 


000 population 


these population figures are based on 
the District 
visors in the field and may be changed 


counts made by Super- 
somewhat when the final count is made 
in Washington. 


PorvLaTion Per Cent INCREASE 


Crry 1940 1930-1940 1920-1930 
Abilene, Texas 27,292 17.8 125.6 
Akron, Ohio 243,130 47 224 
Albany, N. Y 130,447 23 12.4! 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 35,378 33.2 75.3 
Alexandria, La 26,997 173 31.5 
Alhambra, Calif 38,820 317 224 0 
Allentown, Pa 96,827 46 25.9 
Amarillo, Texas 51,497 194 178 4 
Anniston, Ala 25.477 14.0 26.0 
Appleton, Wis 28,398 12.4 29.2 
Arlington*, Mass 39,939 107 93 4 
Ashland, Ky 29,526 1.6 97 4 
Atlanta, Ga 302,538 119 34.8 
Atlantie City, N. J 63,787 —3 6 30 6 
Auburn, N. Y 35,705 26 13 
Augusta, Ga 65,945 93 148 
Austin, Texas 86,311 62.5 523 
Bakersfield, Calif 27,694 6.5 39 6 
Baltimore, Md 854,144 6.1 97 
Bangor, Maine 29,911 40 10.7 
Bay City, Mich 48,019 14 04 
Bayonne, N. J 78,905 —11.3 15.9 
Belleville, N. J 28,059 40 72.2 
Bellingham, Wash 28,802 —6.6 20.5 
Belmont*, Mass 26,825 23.3 102 3 
Belvedere*, Catif 37,058 12.2 420.9 
Berwyn, Ill 48.474 3.1 232.3 
Bethlehem, Pa 58,478 1.0 15.0 
Beverly, Mass P 25,540 18 11.2 
Binghamton, N. Y. ; 78,278 2.1 148 
Birmingham, Ala 264,151 Ay 45.2 
Bloomfield, N. J 41,636 93 72.9 
Bloomington, Ill. . 32,826 6.1 
Boise, Idaho 25,987 206 7 
Boston, Mass 769,520 —1 49 44 
Bridgeport, Conn 146,900 01 
Bristol, Conn 30,103 58 38.0 
Brockton, Mass 62,262 2.4 —3.7 
Brookline*, Mass 49,278 3.8 25.8 
Buffalo, N. Y 575,150 04 13.1 
Burbank, Calif 3,090 104 6 472.0 
Burlington, lowa 25,803 3.6 11.2 
Burlington, Vt 27,128 94 88 
Butte, Mont 36,964 —6.5 —5.0 
Cambridge, Mass 111,120 —2.2 3.6 
Camden, N. J 117,777 —0.8 2.1 
Canton, Ohio 107,862 2.8 20.5 
Charleston, W. Va 67,282 11.4 52.5 
Charlotte, N.C 100,327 21.4 78.4 
Chattanooga, Tenn 128,138 7.0 106.9 
Chester, Pa : 59,278 0.2 2.0 
Chicago, II! 3,384,556 0.2 25.0 
Cicero, I 64,438 3.2 48.0 
Cineinnati, Ohio 452,852 04 124 
Clarksburg, W. Va 30,543 58 3.6 
Cleveland, Ohio 878,385 2 45 13.0 
Clinton, lowa 26,231 2.0 6.5 
Colorado Springs, Colo. . 36,130 8.7 10.4 
Columbia, 8. C 60,505 17.3 37.5 
Columbus, Ga 53,104 23.1 38.6 
Columbus, Ohio 304,936 4.9 12.6 
Concord, N. H 26,989 7.0 13.8 
Corpus Christi, Texas 57,443 107.1 163 .6 

allas, Texas 293,306 12.6 63.8 
Danville, Va 32,745 47.2 3.3 
Davenport, lowa 65,963 8.6 7.1 
Dayton, Ohio 211,456 5.2 31.7 
Decatur, Ii] 59,129 2.8 31.2 
Denver, Colo 318,415 10.6 12.2 
Des Moines, lowa 159,155 «11.6 12.7 
Detroit, Mich. 1,618,549 3.2 57.9 


Port 


Elyria, Ohio 
Enid, Okla 
Erie, Pa 
Evansville, Ind 
Everett, Wash 


Fall River, Mass 
Fargo, N. Dak 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Flint, Mick 


Fond du Lac, Wis 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Gadsden, Ala 
Galveston, Texas 
Garfield, N. J 

Gary, Ind 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
Great Falls, Mont 
Green Bay, Wis 
Greensboro, N. C 
Greenville, 8. C 
Hackensack, N. J 
fagerstown, Md 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Hartford, Conn 
Hazelton, Pa 

High Point, N.C 
Hoboken, N. J 
Houston, Texas 
Huntington, W. Va 
Huntington Park, Culif 
Hutchinson, Kans 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Irvington, N 


Jackson, Mich 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N. J 
Joliet, Ill 


Kansas City, Kans 
Kansas City, Mo 
Kearny, N. J 
Kenosha, Wis 
Kingston, N. Y 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Kokomo, Ind 

La Crosse, Wis 
Lancaster, Pa 
Laredo, Texas 
Lima, Ohio 
Lincoln, Nebr 
Little Rock, Ark 
Long Beach, Calif 
Lorain, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, Ky 
Lowell, Mass 
Lubbock, Texas 
Lynchburg, Va 
Macen, Ga 
Madison, Wis 
Malden, Mass 
Manchester, N. H 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marion, Ind. 
Marion, Ohio 
Maywood, Ill 
Medford, Mass 
Melrose, Mass 
Memphis, Tenn 
Meriden, Conn 
Meridian, Miss 
Miami, Fla 
Miami Beach, Fla 
Middletown, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Moline, Ill 
Monroe, La 

Mt. Vernon, N. ¥ 
Muskegon, Mich 
Muskogee, Okla 


Nashua, N. H 
Nashville, Tenn 
Newark, N 
Newark, Ohio 

New Bedford, Mass 
New Britain, Conn 
New Brunswick, N. J 
New Haven, Conn 
New London, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
Newport, Ky 

R. I 


New York 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va 


LATION 


1940 


116,247 


37,014 
60,334 
27,988 

110,863 
164,061 
29,724 
45,840 
58,786 

34,745 
26,228 
32,441 
50,160 

166,329 
37,979 
38,449 
49,603 

386,150 

78,781 
28,222 
29,613 

386,170 
54,955 


61,965 
174,336 
301,012 
41,936 


121,258 

400,175 
38,815 
48,404 
28,541 

112,002 
33,910 
42.441 
61,284 


1,496,792 
318,713 
101,331 


63,123 
25,258 


489,971 
34,599 
28,330 
67,120 
47,502 
32,314 


32,860 
167,415 
428,236 

31,204 
110,214 


36,933 


Per Cent INCREASE 
1930-1940 1920-1930 


5.2 65 
12 2 
14.8 139 ¢ 
15 11 4 
45 19 6 
5.6 32 1 
2.3 25 2 
63 5G 
02 24.2 
Sf 14 
14 10 ¢ 
03 4 
157 0 
os 
708 
2.4 129 
16.3 
11 32 8 
Bd 53 5 
54.0 63.1 
14 0 14 6 
54 53 4 
104 
2.7 22.5 
19 5 
22.5 
97 169 7 
19 2 26.1 
8 39.1 
5.1 10.0 
10.9 15.7 
14 18 § 
3.3 13.9 
46 156 9 
16.3 13.1 
32.1 1114 
42 50 6 
14.8 444 4% 
9.3 16.3 
6.0 15.9 
3.1 122.7 
28 3 111.6 
29 0 
4.95 62 
25 118 
05 20.4 
0.1 23.2 
47 52.4 
3.6 24.2 
1 6 5.2 
5.9 36.0 
3.2 9.2 
7.1 30.2 
2.2 12. 8 
19 3 43 6 
59 2.3 
7.8 38 2 
7.9 25 4 
15.1 155 5 
13 19 4 
20 9 114.7 
3.6 31.0 
11 11.1 
53.9 406 5 
94 35.2 
74 16 
15.4 50 9 
03 18 2 
10 20 
10.1 20.5 
91 3.2 
-1.0 114 
2.9 114.0 
5.7 53.0 
90 27.3 
15.05 55 9 
2.5 28.8 
10.8 36.6 
44 274.1 
321.0 908 4 
41 27.1 
2.0 26.5 
5.5 22 0 
7.3 49 
&.8 105 3 
9.1 43.9 
14.8 13.2 
09 58 
44 10.9 
RR 30.0 
3.2 6.7 
23 14.5 
2.1 7 
07 1494 
40 54 
15 0.1 
15 154 
7.3 18.5 
3.2 1.5 
10.1 87 
7.3 33 
67 417 
6.5 23.3 
25 48 7 
10 5 12.0 


4 
( 40 1930-1940 1 
N 44 
N ( 
Norw 147 
Oakiand, Calif 4.00 
Oak Park, | 65.59 25 
ia City, Okla 204.517 
Omaha, Nebr 23,185 4 
Orange, N. J 15.449 
Oshkosh, Wis 14.054 2 ¢ 
Pasadena, Calif 81,50 7.2 
Passaic, N. J 61.341 t 
Pa N 1 51 OX 
I 05.0 10 
41.071 5 
5,434 60 
05.384 ) 
2738 #44 
307.57 ] { 
50.687 10 
01 
34 
“4 
ort 
04 
Richmond, Va 41 
Rochester, N.Y 10 
sacramento, Calif 12 ¢ 
Saginaw, Mict 25 
St. Joseph, M 63 
St. Lous, Mc 10 
St. Pa Minr 60 
Salt Lake City, Utah 70 
san Angelo, Texas 14 
San Antonio, Texas 4 
San Diego, Calif 
San Francisco, Calif 0 76 
Santa Monica, Calif 52,828 422 
Savannah, Ga 05,271 12.1 
Schenectady, N. Rt 22% a4 
Scranton, Pa 140,393 21 
Seattle, Wash 366,847 03 
Sharon, Pa 5,324 2.3 
Sheboygan, Wis 30,881 1 6 
Shreveport La 97,904 27 8 
Sioux City, lowa 82.385 40 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 40,04¢ 21 8 
Somerville, Mass 102,304 1.5 
South Bend, Ind 101,410 26 
South Gate, Calif 26,860 36 8 
Spartanburg, S. ( 32,521 13.2 
Spokane, Wash 122,462 60 
Springfield, Mass 148,989 06 
Springfield, Mo 61,026 61 
Steubenville, Ohio 37.586 61 
Syracuse, N. Y 205,637 18 
Tacoma, Wash 107,520 07 
Tampa, Fla 107,674 64 
Taunton, Mass 37,445 02 
Terre Haute, Ind 62.546 04 
Texarkana, Ark. & Texas 28,859 55 
Toledo, Ohio 281,006 33 
Topeka, K ans 67,654 5 5 
Torrington, Conn 26,789 29 
Trenton, N 124,685 11 
Tueson, Ariz 36,763 13.1 
Tulsa, Okla 141,750 0 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 27,508 33.2 
Tyler, Texas 28.256 65 1 
Union City, N. J 55,947 46 
University City, Mo 32,863 273 
Utiea, N 100,534 
Waltham, Mass 40,794 +9 
Warren, Ohio 42,413 } 
Washington, D. ( 663,153 16 2 
Watertown*, Mass 35,200 08 
Watertown, N. Y $3,239 3.2 
Wauwatosa, Wis 26,701 26 0 
West Allis, Wis 36,146 43 
West Haven**, Conn 20,971 16 1 
West New York, N. J 39, 402 6 2 
West Orange, N. J 5 501 48 
Wheeling, W. Va 61,007 § 
Wichita, Kans 113.540 22 
Wichita Falls, Texas 44,937 29 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 86,130 0 ¢ 
Williamsport, Pa $4,262 
Wilmington, Del 111,432 45 
Wilmington, ( $2,080 2.2 
Winston-Salem, N. ( 79,828 60 
Worcester, Maas 193,402 10 
Wyandotte, Mich 40,571 78 
Yakima, Wash 27,153 229 
Yonkers, N. Y 142,404 5 8 
Youngstown, Ohi 167,426 15 
Vork, Pa 56,660 2.6 
*Classified as urban under special rule 
Classified as urban under special re 


1921 from a part 
Ar 


\ is sign det 


of Orange town. 


neorporated until 1923 


5 
or 27 Aties 
NOREASE 
20-1930 
Dubuque, lowa 43,833 
Duluth, Mint 100,238 “ye 
Durham, N. 50.731 
a ee East St. Louis, I!! 75.469 ip 
El I exas 06.677 = 
25,031 
28,050 
111,034 
26.975 67 8 
115,567 
$3,109 
41,497 43 
151,275 
27,156 
36,540 
116,190 
177.748 
24 
0 
16 4 
5) 4 ihe 
15 3 
42 2 
> 
15 7 
IX 
151 8 
43 5 
143 5 
21 
7 & 
41 
15 9 : 
19 1 
26 
4.7 
12 
32.4 
¢ 
468 
26 9 
10 6 
15 7 
38,921 45 2 
44,764 24 3 
81,846 21 9 
88.120 10 2 
163.441 0 
43.927 06 
50 : 
. 38.7 
31,588 8 
44,470 3 
87,793 
66,802 60.2 
57,836 96 
77,625 722 
36,895 416 
26,727 
26,727 184 0 
30,785 0 
26,58 1 
291,31 
39,455 
35,410 
170,877 
27:340 
31.230 83.2 
589,558 
240 
56 2 
17 3 
e 104 8 
68,58 
33,16 
30,004 25.6 
492,282 16 3 
30,684 
30,402 
New Va 
New 69,625 
7,380,25! 
77.374 
143,275 doer 


THE AMERICAN 


The Voice 
with 


Smile 


“We hold,” says a well-known writer, 
“that the young ladies of the American 
long distance telephone wires make 
up what is probably the most efficient 
public service crew in the world. They 
have profound patience and that capac- 
ity for taking pains that some one once 


said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in 
Philadelphia but he had just departed 
on an automobile trip in a westerly 
direction. A few days later the long 
distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was 
the most surprised man in all but one 
of the States of the Union. The excep- 
tion was New York. We were the most 
surprised there. To this day we have 


no idea how the operator did it.” 


Damon RuNYON 
in the New York Mirror 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you 
to visit its exhibits at the New York 
W orld’s Fair and the Golden Gate In- 


ternational Exposition, San Francisco. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crrty. 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


Tabloids of the Streets .. 


IMPORTANT Factors in the effective- 
ness of trafhc signs are the need for, 
and the correctness of, their message, 
and their size, clarity, style, and ap- 
pearance. If signs are too small, they 
are apt to be overlooked; if dingy, they 
may warn and inform of things past 
and gone; if wordy or difficult to read, 
or drab, they may irritate and confuse. 

Standards are important in every in- 
dustry and public effort. The same 
displayed message should always look 
the same, in size, in color, in shape, 
in wording, in clarity. Enduring stand 
ards, however, rarely appear in a pio- 
neering period or in the development 
era which inevitably follows.  Stand- 
set up in the third period, 
when conditions and results have be 


ards are 


come coordinated. 

\ movement is already on to use 
larger signs than those specified by the 
American Engineering Council, the 
\merican Association of State Highway 
Officials, and the United States Public 
Roads Administration. In Minneap- 
olis, for instance, sunbursts are placed 
around the standard traffic signs. Size 
It can- 
not, however, be a successful substitute 


is an effort to gain attention. 
for the correct message. Size also con- 
notes enforcement. A small, faded 2o- 
mile-limit sign is observed only by 
milquetoasts or strangers. <A_ large, 
bright 20-mile sign is imperative. 

Modern traffic signs are really a con- 
servative branch of the huge advertis- 
ing industry. The commercial adver- 
tising sign is out to sell its message. 
It is brilliant, alert, stimulating, eager, 
with styles changing more rapidly than 
women’s hats. 
more reserved; but the basic factors— 
new materials, reflecting devices, meth- 
ods of display, which make commercial 
signs pay, should be kept up with and 
used in the design and application of 
traffic signs. 


Traffic signs should be 


Highway signs merit strict standard- 
ization. They give simple facts which 
occur on all roads. Conditions in a 
city are different—unless the motorist is 
merely passing through, when he needs 
only the same type and appearance of 
information given on the open road. 
If he intends to make a stop in the 
city, he should have clear-cut direc- 
tional information as well as local traf 
fic information on speeds and parking, 
which will be furnished not only by 
signs but also by street markings, traffic 
signals, parking meters. Signs in the 
city, moreover, include  street-name 
All are im- 


signs and house numbers. 


7 


wW-inch steel letters with Stimsonite 


inch crystal reflectors offered by Signal 
Service Corporation 


portant, and where there is no stand 
ardization, there is the greater need to 
maintain the master standard of clar 
ity. This is achieved if the stranger is 
told what town he is entering, finds his 
way around without difficulty, breaks 
no rules, and generally conducts him 
self like a resident, because he can 
read his way around. 


What Kind of Signs? 


Any automobile trip—still more a 
tour—will convince the observing eve 
that, whether or not there may be an 
effort toward standardization of signs, 
there has in general been little effort 
to make the signs impressive in appear- 
ance. 

\ wide assortment of ready-made 
signs are available to municipalities. 
They not only include the stock word 
ings, but are made also in blanks suit 
able for special insertions. Constructed 
of enameled iron and guaranteed for 
ten years, they are suitable for many 
uses. , The ready-made sign would not 
be ready-made if it had not proved its 
worth. 

“Historical Site Ahead” 
zest of travel. 


adds to the 
Symbolistic signs at in 
tervals along the road to an important 
point of interest or utility can be very 
helpful. 

“Not Passable,”’ if true, 
“Road Closed,” if not true 

“Caution — Pedestrian 
warns both driver and pedestrian. 


is better than 


Crossing 


“School Zone” is cold. It may be that 
special school sighs will lose the 
elty or appeal, but at present the school 
sign that incorporates the image ot a 
child brings much closer to the driver 


the true implication of a school zone 

Cities sometimes endeavor to com 
mand attention by reflectorizing their 
old warning signs For obvious rea 
sons it would be much more effective 
and therefore economical as well, to 
discard the old signs and place new 
signs which from the day of their erec 
tion are intended to be observed and 
obeved. These signs may be reflector 
ized or may be constructed of the new 
reflecting materials, such as Lucite and 
Prismo. Lucite is a material in its own 
right, like wood, steel, cement, having a 
grain which makes Lucite transparent 
and highly reflecting. It is being in 
creasingly used for signs of all kinds 
The Prismo process consists of embed 
ding glass reflecting spheres in a pig 


ment binder; the spheres (5,000,000 in 


) 
a 24 xX 24-inch sign) reflecting the color 
of the 


allows fully 


binde1 Using these materials 
reflectorized surface 
either in background or in the letter 
itself 

Signs once erected should not be for 
gotten, but should be inspected reg 
ularly with an eye for continued good 
appearance as well as the need for 
securing observance of the message 


they carry. 


Get These Two 
Studies 


Parking Merers — Where 
they are, what they earn, 


who makes them 


Mouniciar 
Orrice Worx — Modern 
tax billing and how the tax- 
payers appre iated it—and 
the need for complete mu- 


nic ipal statistics 


Either or both of these 
studies, appearing in Tu 
Muntcrat Inpex for 1940- 


41. will be sent vou without 


charge if you want them. 


Tue 
470 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


4 4 
+ ‘ 
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I HE AMERICAN 


“bird's-eye” views of the two new elevated 


tanks which have been installed recently in the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., water supply system are an 
excellent example of the pleasing design and ap- 
pearance being attained in Horton elevated storage 
tanks. The tank shown at the right employs the 
ellipsoidal design in both roof and bottom, and 
has a capacity of 350,000-gals. Ullustrated above 
is a radial-cone bottom unit of 750,000-gals. capa- 
city. Both tanks utilize the tubular column, or 
“Colonial” design. 


Viewed from any angle, modern elevated storage 
offers definite advantages for both municipal and 
industrial water supply systems ... more uniform 


distribution pressures—lower pumping costs—and 


increased protection against fire hazard, which is 
often an important factor in securing reduced in- 


surance rates. Please write our nearest office for 
complete information on Horton elevated tanks. 


Plants at BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, and GREENVILLE, PA. In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS, LIMITED, FORT ERIE, ONT. 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 


gc 
oo CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
Clevelar ‘Rockefeller Bidg. Birmingham... .1502 N. Fiftieth Street 1625 Hunt Bldg. ES 
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Water Rates and Treatments 


SCHEDULE B REVISED JANUARY 2, 1940, KALAMAZOO 


Size of meter Ve-in. %%4-in 


First 100 c.f. per mo.* $ .33 48 
Next 3,900 c.f. per mo.* o8 os 
Jext 30,000 C.f. per mo.* 06 o6 
Next 466,000 c.f. per mo.* 08 03 
Over 500,000 c.f per mo - o2 o2 
Minimum charge when no water is 

used per month ; 25 40 


* The charge is per 100 cubic feet. 


New Water Rates for 
Kalamazoo Industries 


Cue New Water Rares for indus- 
trial plants at Kalamazoo, Mich., went 
into effect January 2, 1940. ‘These 
rates consist of merely a service charge 
plus a water charge. ‘The new schedule 
“B” available to industrial customers 
who use 100,000 cubic feet of water per 
quarter at a nearly continuous rate 24 
hours a day, or who do not use water 
except for janitor or night watch re- 
quirements between 5:00 P. M. and 
g:o00 P. M., during June to September 
been revised and are 


inclusive, have 


now as given above. 


Serious Water F ight 
Won by Chlorination 


ONE OF THE MANY _ INTERESTING 
water problems caused by the severe 
cold of the winter of 1939-40, when 
low water and ice raised such havoc 
with many supplies, comes to us from 
Ottumwa, Ottumwa takes its 
raw water supply from the Des Moines 
River, about 125 miles, via the river, 
below the city of Des Moines, which 
has a population of 150,000 and which 
at that time was dumping all its raw 
sewage into the river. The extreme 
drought had reduced the river to a 
record-breaking low flow of about go 
cfs, into which Des Moines was dis- 
charging about 14 mgd of raw un- 
treated sewage. Early in January, 
1940, the entire river froze over solid, 
and a blanket of snow fell on the ice, 
forming a refrigerated closed conduit 
from the outlet of the Des Moines 
sewer to the intake of the Ottumwa 
water works. 


lowa. 


Soon after the freeze, trouble began 
at Ottumwa with bad tastes and odors 
developing rapidly, as the raw water 
was practically 50 per cent sewage 
from which only the solids had settled. 
The threshold odor was about 600 as 
nearly as State Board of Health en- 
gineers could determine by the usual 
methods of testing. 
water with 


Treatment of the raw 


pre-chlorination up to as much as go 
pounds of chlorine per million gal- 


MICH 
1-in 1¥2-in. 2-in S-in 
73 1.23 2.08 3.73 6.73 13.35 25.05 
os os o8 o8 os os od 
oo obo oo oo oo 
o2 o2 o2 o2 o2 o2 o2 
65 1.15 2.00 14.30 25.00 


lons was begun, followed by lime and 


soda softening, de-chlorination leav 
ing around 4 ppm of residual chlorine, 
and then about 400 pounds per mil 
lion gallons of activated carbon, fol- 
lowed by filtration. The results of this 
series of treatments were poor, as the 
strong tastes and odors persisted 

finally 


applying 


Ottumwa switched to super- 


chlorination, slightly over 


goo pounds of chlorine per million 


gallons, or 112 ppm, at which point 
the residual chlorine broke from a lit 
tle over 50 ppm to about g ppm; then 
the lime and soda softening treatment 
was applied, and the water settled and 
was de-chlorinated with sodium bi 
sulphite applied by a Proportioneers’ 


pump. The resulting residual chlorine 


SEPTEMBER 24-27. 1940 
New England Water Works Associ- 
ation 49th Annual Convention 
in New York City. 

See the World's Fair too! 


Use Harp WarTerR 


With soap 


ing difficult 


In washing dishes 


In laundering 


Calls for hard 
finish 


Makes work difficult 


In washing wood 
work, porcelain, et« 
In removing grease 
In bathroom 
preventing proper 
poisons on the skin 


Forms soap curds and makes clean 


Causes streaks on dishes and glasses 


Wastes soap, discolors clothes, often 
necessitates extra-hard washing 


scouring, 


Makes skin drawn, clogs the pores, 
elimination of 
Leaves scum 


was between 6 and 7 ppm before de 


chlorination; after dechlorination 


chlorine Finally the 


zero” residual 
water was filtered, giving very 
good result with only a very slight 


woody taste This treatment was con 


until the ice melted 


higher flow in the river early in March 


tinued giving a 
Ihe required chlorine dose was grad 
ually dropped to about 200 pounds of 
chlorine per million gallons, and 
chlorinating with about 4 ppm sodium 
bi-sulphite to zero residual chlorine 
Ihe average water during the winter 
is about 4 mgd 

We are 
Brown, Superintendent of 
Water Works, for the 


this item is based 


Hard and Softened Water 


—T heir Effect in Service 


Horace A. 
Ottumwa 


rr port on which 


indebted to 


In A Bookcet describing the water 
conditioning plant recently completed 
at Lansing, Mich., where the deep-well 
waters, which have a hardness of 464 
ppm, are softened to a hardness of 85 
ppm as delivered to the consumer, ap- 
pears an interesting comparison of 
hard and conditioned water for various 
uses based on water of this hardness 
We reproduce the comparison below: 


CONDITIONED WATER 


Produces suds easily 


Dishes can be just drained and 
rinsed clean If rinsed with hot 
water, many pieces do not need to 
be touched with a towel 

Saves 65 per cent of soap formerly 
Makes clothes soft, sweet and 
Prolongs their life 


used 
clean 


harms Preserves luster 

Tendency to cut grease 

Keeps pores free Makes it easy to 
keep bathroom fixtures clean 


and stain on bathroom fixtures 


shampooing 
luster. 

In beauty culture 

cleanse skin 

Deposits on whiskers 

blade to be dulled 


In shaving 


Scale chokes the flow 
Makes faucets drip 


In water pipes 


In water heater 
on tanks 

Wastes fuel 
for steam to come up 


In steam boilers 


In automobile 


radiators ing overheating, boiling 
water 
For ice cubes Causes cloudy ice and leaves a de 


posit when ice melts 


Milk bottles get scummy 
clean 


For care of baby 


For hygienic 
cleanliness foreign matter 


cleaning 


Deposits soap curds in hair, dulling 
Makes it impossible to thoroughly 


cause 


Deposits rock-like scale in coils and 
Fuel is wasted 


Needs a longer time 


Will evenfually clog fine tubes, caus 
away of 


harder to 


dirt and 
Prevents thorough 


Makes it hard to remove 


Makes hair clean and glistening 


Helps keep skin clean 


razor Gives a fine lather, softens the 
beard Makes shaving easy—make 
blades last longer 

water. Keeps pipes free from scale. Faucets 


will stay tight longer and leak less 
Coils last 
sumed. 

Saves fuel 


longer, less fuel is con 
Steams quickly 


Keeps radiator in efficient condition. 
Keeps motor operating at proper 
temperature 


Makes clearer ice 


Makes bottles glisten 


Cleans thoroughly and easily 
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Saves $6,372 in Year! 
By replacing old pump 
equipment in Hastings, 
Michigan, with modern 
Allis-Chalmers Centrif- 
ugal Pumps, an average 
saving of $6,372 a year 
was made. City Engi- 
neer Bert Sparks in- 
spects the pumps. 


Pays for Itself in 8 Months! 
Saving 48 brake horse- 
power every day, the 
new Allis-Chalmers 
Centrifugal Pump in 
this pumping plant paid 
for itself ineight months 
...is piling up further 
savings of approximate- 
ly $1700 a year! 


1.7 KWH per 1000 Gallons! 
Pumping water for ten 
years at a power cost 
of only 1.7 KWH per 
1,000 gallons, this Allis- 
Chalmers Centrifugal 
Pump has brought real 
savings to Hugo, Okla., 
as reported by Bill 
Stewart, waterworks 
superintendent. 


Yors 


THE AMERICAN 


With Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal Pumps 
You Can Give Your Municipality Lower 
Pumping Rates... Plus Greater Pump- 
ing Dependability! Get the Facts, Today! 


IN HUNDREDS of municipalities, Allis- 
Chalmers Centrifugal Pumps are making 
news—by handling more gallons of water 
...at record-breaking low pumping costs! 


As illustrated in the three typical case 
histories shown here, these pumps are 
proving what generous, full-measure con- 
struction can do when combined with 
husky, compact, efficient Allis-Chalmers 
pump design. It explains why sales of 
these pumps have been steadily climbing! 


To assure yourself these same impor- 
tant savings in your municipality, get the 
full story of Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal 
Pumps. Call the pump engineer in the 
district office near you. . . or write Allis- 
Chalmers, Milwaukee! 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tie American Crry 
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The Publie’s Health 


Some 1939 Health Laws 
Which Affect Cities 


IN THE APRIL 19, 1940, IssuE of Pub 
lic Health Reports of the U. S. Public 
Health Service appeared an article on 
“Some State Legislation in 1939 Aftect- 
ing Public Health.” Among the items 
taken up are three which apply directly 
to cities. 

\ new Texas law prohibits the em- 
ployment in any public eating or sleep- 
ing place, or place where food, drink, 
or candy is prepared or stored, of any 
person having an infectious or con- 
tagious disease. Such employees must 
present a physician's certificate every 
six months. Similar bills failed in five 
states. 

A compulsory diphtheria immuniza- 
tion law for children up to five years 
of age was passed in North Carolina. 
the county health olficer to administe1 
the prophylactic free of charge if the 
parents or guardians are financially 
unable to pay. \ New 
authorizes any board of education to 


Jersey law 


condition school attendance on proof 
of immunity to diphtheria. Such board 
may provide, free of cost, materials 
and services for the required immuni 
zation. 

A New 
boards of education to determine the 


Jersey law requires locai 
presence of tuberculosis in communi- 
cable form in the pupils under their 
jurisdiction. Any pupil found to have 
tuberculosis in a communicable stage 
must be excluded, and can be read 
mitted only when free from the disease 
in a communicable stage, when physi- 
cally competent to engage in school 
activities, and when no longer a men- 
ace to the health of other 
Another law in New Jersey provides 
that, in conducting the examinations 
required by law, the medical inspector 
may require pupils to loosen, open, or 
remove their clothing above the waist, 
provided the parents or guardians are 


pupils. 


notified and the examination is con- 
ducted in their presence or in the pres- 
ence of a nurse or teacher. 


Rats Are Costly Pets 


IN A SupPLEMENT to the Public 
Health Reports of the Public Health 
Administration, there is a very valu 


able discussion of the cost of harboring 
rats, and of methods of rat-proofing 
buildings. 

The cost of feeding a rat is general- 
ly estimated at one-half cent per day, 
or nearly $2.00 per year. 


Assuming 


that the number of rats in the United 
States equals that of the human popu 
lation, the cost of feeding these danger 
our pests amounts to approximately 
$250,000,000 per year. As the value 
of material destroyed or damaged by 
rats in addition to what they actually 
eat is estimated to be ten times this 
amount, we find that the annual cost 
of maintaining our normal rat popu 
lation reaches the staggering sum of 
When 
that. in addition to enormous loss, 


>2,500,000,000. considering 
there is a grave public health prob 
lem involved, the importance and the 
magnitude of the task of permanent 
control of rat life, both on land and 
on sea, can be better understood and 
appreciated, Iyphus fever has al 
ready appeared in a number of south 
ern cities and has increased rapidly 
while rat-proofing measures have not 
been adequate. 

The fundamental factors in rat con 
trol are: (1) destruction of rat harbor 
age; (2) change in public attitude rela 
tive to rat control and harborage: (3) 
legislative action with faithful com 
pliance; (4) technical aids, which in 
clude employment of a design which 
eliminates unnecessary enclosed spaces; 
or, if this is not possible, the use ol 
material impervious to rat gnawing, 
and its installation in a rat-proof man 
ner. The construction materials which 
should be used to keep out rats are 
concrete 4 inches thick, using a rich 
mixture with clean, sharp aggregate 
bricks with a hard surface and _ 
from defects, metal, such as galvanized 
iron sheets, No. 18 U. S. gage, and a 
maximum width of 34-inch in louvres 


Clean Premises Insured 
by Inspections 


SINCE 1914 THE City oF PALO ALTO 
Catir., has 
premises within the city to insure com 


regularly inspected all 
pliance with the sanitary regulations 
This has resulted in a marked tree 
dom from unsightly collections of gat 
bage and refuse and has undoubtedly 

Alto’s 
Durit 


1939 a total of 14,599 sanitary inspec 


contributed materially to Palo 
reputation as a clean city. ig 
tions were made. \ total of 5,858 
premises were listed on the inspectors 
records, each of which was inspected 
one or more times during the vear 
Of the premises inspected, 5.416, o1 
g2.4 per cent, were rated as clean, -344, 
or 5.9 per cent, were rated as fair, and 
gg, Or 1.7 per cent, were rated as dirty. 
The percentage of clean yards has been 


kept consistently in the neighborhood 
of go im recent years 

According to the 1939 Annual Re- 
Health Department, the 


system of inspections followed and the 


port ot the 


compulsory enforcement of the garbage 
removal regulation have kept the rat 
population of the city at a minimum 
In addition to this, the Health Depart 
ment is prepared to assist in rodent 
control by furnishing materials and 
advice Powdered red squill, with di 
rections tor use, is available for tree 
distribution, 11g 1-ounce packages hay 


ing been furnished during 1939 


Eflect of Sanitation 
on “Causes of Death” 


\ Recent PusLicaTion of the Bureau 


ol the Census entitled The killers 


gives the number and per cent of 


deaths from the principal causes 
Diseases of the heart account tor 23.4 
per cent of deaths among all ages; in 
fluenza and pneumonia for 10.2 per 
cent cancers and other malignant 
tumors for 10 per cent; sixth on the list 


is tuberculosis and such 


1-5 pel cent 
diseases as typhoid fever and smallpox 
are lumped under the heading “other 


causes” with numerous other minor 
causes of death 

\ study of these figures brings great 
satisfaction to sanitarians for the work 
ol sanitary engineers in improving the 
water supplies of our cities, the work 
of health departments in examining 
and requiring improvements in our 
milk supplies, and the almost universal 
requirement of vaccination as a pro 
tection against smallpox, which Has 
ielegated this disease to the catch-all 
other causes.’ 

The position of tuberculosis, ac 
counting for less than one-twentieth of 
all deaths, is encouraging: as it shows 
the effect of the program of examina 
tion in secondary schools and the tre 
mendous publicity given to the avail 
able means of stamping out this in 
sidious disease The fact that diseases 
major cause of 


ot the heart are the 


ceath shows the effect of the tempo of 
American life and also the fact that 
with the elimination of contagious 
diseases as important causes of death, 
the wearing-out of the human body 
now becomes the principal cause of 


death 


A. P. H. A. 


October 8-11 1440 Detroit, Mich. 
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FATHER AND SON 


—the Symons... two generations of 


SANITARY 
ENGINEERS 


Se of a 
E. Symons of bis fathe srofessional life f 
into one pase him, #5 
iy tin, 4s all bis me” e.. He takes bis job 
‘be Marti, olume. 
man like like bis deserves f the public utilitre 
period irmly in the credo his advice, pump Chief En- 
perm. men ask P ht classes ineer, Interstate Water Co. 
.. Packing pave broug HE 
int, ‘It’s got to lves professor He can still 


his counse 


jl] filter. He (lower) 


men Se . coal to make water W G E. Symons, M.S., Ph.D. 
ets cod wale eorge E. Symons, M.S., Ph.D., 
to see bow he welts d tell how ell the vice Pump was Seal 
look at 4” alum floc a” how No. High Ser lant began age Research, New York State 
OOR ow ‘Iter 2 ‘ork 
likes #0 rn, and how the fl ] is the most Works Associa 
] was His) 
was forty days A of operators m 
State.- ‘Martin’ is 
iC 2 t ” 
li with service since 9 
inols, 


@ The Symons first became acquainted with the purity and dependability, and the excellent serv- 
virtues of Mathieson Chlorine in 1916 when it ice record of Mathieson’s trouble-free cylinders 
was introduced in the Danville plant, of which and valves. 

Martin M. Symons has been Chief Engineer since ‘ 

1909. Since that time, both father and son have Poputec, son, Mominen BETH, dry, 


: : flowing chlorine carrier containing more thar 
used Mathieson Chlorine throughout their long 8 | ns 
70% available chlorine. Many sanitary engineers 
careers in sanitary work. 

’ keep it on hand at all times for sterilizing new 
The popularity of Mathieson Chlorine with sani- or recently repaired mains and for emergencies 
tary engineers all over the country is due to its requiring a mobile, high test chlorine carrier. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, 
LIQUID CHLORINE. . HTH... SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BLEACHING POWDER ... BICARBONATE OF SODA... AMMONIA, 
ANHYDROUS and AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) ... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS 


Dy you ia. Cary? Piecase do. 
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Street Work Near and Far 


City-Owned Tractor 
a Jack of All Trades 


THe City or SALMON, IDAHO, 
hrough Virgil Harris, Superintendent 
{ Equipment, has made its D-4 diesel 
ractor veritable jack-of-all-trades 
hrough intelligent application of a 
ingle piece of machinery to many of 
the city’s problems. “The accompany- 
ne illustration shows the tractor at 
ork using its belt-pulley to saw sand 
sone for building a new city hall, 
library and jail. 

Other jobs which have been tackled 
nd performed successfully since this 
1)-4 was purchased in July, 1937, are: 
backfilling water and sewer trenches, 
clearing out for new streets, windrow- 
ing dirt for sub-fills and surfacing ma 
terial, snow removal, excavating for 
basements under several privately con 
structed buildings, land leveling, road 
grading, scraper work, plowing, root- 
ing, handling rock at the city stone 
quarry, and even moving whole build- 


o 
ings. 


Street Paving in 
Bombay, India 


AN INTERESTING SERIES OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, including the accompanying 
illustration, have been received in the 
United States from Featherstone, 


The D4 owned by Salmon City, Idaho, Sawing Sandstone for the new Cily Hall at a 
Cost of about one-half that of a 25-hp Electric Motor 


Cozens & Co., representative of Little 
ford Bros. in Bombay, India. Some 
of the photographs show the method 
of building a flooring for a_ bridge 
Metal sections of troughing are filled 
with a wood aggregate impregnated 
with a bituminous compound. After 
the wood aggregate is placed in the 
troughs and tamped into position by 


hand, a seal coat of bituminous mate- 
rial is applied to fill up the voids, 


An International I-12 Tractor Owned by the City of Ann Arbor, Mich., and Used with a 
Schramm Compressor by the Street Department for Removing Old Pavement for Patching 


a 
a. 


Operating a Hand Spray on Street Paving 
in Bombay. India 


After this operation, the metal troughs 
are moved and placed in position on 
the bridge 

Of even more interest is the appli 
cation of the American bituminous 
heating kettle with its hand-operated 
pump and hand spray to street work 
According to the report from Bombay 

The gentleman operating the spray 
is not dressed for a Bhutanese Devil 
Dance, but has protected his legs from 
hot spots of asphalt by wrapping them 
in torn-up gunny bags, a uniform 
which the contractor is not compelled 
to supply under any rules and regula 


tions, but which is very effective 


We are indebted to Littleford Bros., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, for the illustration 


A. P. W. A. Convention 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
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HE characteristics of the ideal public alarm 

necessarily include great sound producing 
power, carrying capacity, sound penetration, 
distinctive tone, ability to sound effectively 
coded signals, positive operation under all 
conditions, and reserve capacity. All of 
these qualifications are possessed by the 
Diaphone Compressed Air System. 


Instances of electric power cessation . . 
sometimes for days at a time . . caused by 
storms, high wind, and sleet are not infre- 
quent. The sleet storm in 1935 that crippled 
75% of Georgia power lines, the hurricane of 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN Crry? Please do. 


THE AMERICAN 


A compressed air- 
operated public 
alarm with a 
distinctive and 
penetrating tone. 


1938 which left scores of New England com- 
munities in darkness for days, and the sleet 
storm of March, 1940, which, within its path in 
Connecticut and adjoining states, inflicted 
even more damage than the hurricane, are 
recent occasions when many communities 
were without electric power for publicly 
announcing alarms of fire. 


Diaphone compressed air alarm outfits are 
self-contained units which constantly main- 
tain by means of automatically controlled 
compressors reserve capacity to sound a 
number of alarms. The Diaphone is the ideal 
public alarm. Write for catalog and estimates. 
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Publie Safety 


ull Modern Equipment 
Vor All Police Forces 


PRODUCTION OF 1,000 AIRPLANES and 
wo tanks per day, a two-ocean navy, 
| men of 18 to 64 conscripted, arms 
roduction to equip 1,000,000 men per 
onth? 

What do the cities say? 

One thing is certain: We already 
have police forces, we know how they 
ought to be equipped, and the equip- 
ment is to be had for the purchase 
order. 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman speci- 
fies some of this equipment in an- 
nouncing on July 24 his plan for co- 
ordinating all police agencies in New 
York State. These unlike 
the National Guard, are always on the 
job in 1,600 police jurisdictions. There 
districts, and 


agencies, 


are seven mobilization 


the first job of the Coordinator of each 
district is to tabulate the number and 
location of all the following facilities: 


a. All police personnel. 

b. Transportation facilities, with specitica- 
tion of the passenger capacity of each vehicle. 
These facilities include patrol cars, motor- 
<ycles and side cars, squad cars, patrol wagons 
and prison vans, ambulances, sound cars, 


trucks, horses, emergency vehicles and air- 
planes 
c. Radio communication facilities with a 


specification of the name, frequency and ap- 
proximate range of each. These facilities in- 
clude police-radio Stations, commercial broad- 
<ast stations, Federal Government radio sta- 
tions (such as Coast Guard and Border Pa- 
trol), portable radio transmitters, and police 
vehicles with radio receivers. 

d. Equipment, such as rifles, shotguns, auto- 
rifles, machine guns, grenades, gas grenades, 
Ras guns ,other gas ammunition, gas masks and 
portable electric generators. 

e. Detention facilities, such as jails, lock- 
ups and emergency detention facilities 

The maximum efficiency of such a 
plan should certainly result from each 
of the individual agencies being so 
thoroughly — supplied 
standard equipment that the Governor 
concentrate full thought and 
action on leadership and practical pro- 
<edure. In all these defense plans it is 
mtelligent, energetic leadership that is 
needed. Consequently, the most valu- 
able cooperation on the part of the 
municipal police forces would appear 
to consist in bringing the various types 
of equipment to a reasonably uniform 
standard. 


with modern 


could 


There should be a sufficient numbe1 
of new motorcycles, servi-cars, auto 
mobiles, trucks, portable sound ap- 
paratus, airplanes, modern two-way po- 
lice-radio systems; full rescue equip 
ment, including portable pumps, gen- 
erators, winches, floodlights, gas umasks 
and resuscitation apparatus; suitable 
arms; modern jail equipment. 


Governor Lehman wants this plan 


to be put into effect without ‘super 
seding or infringing upon the normal 
established 


processes of the agencies 


ot law enforcement This obviously 


necessitates that each police force 
bring its personnel and equipment to 
ethciency of 


the highest degree of 


which its chief and the mayor and 
council and other officials of that mu 
nicipality are capable 

Incidentally, one of the above items 
is motorcycles. This is certainly the 


vehicle par excellence for handling 
crowds. At the July 23 meeting of the 
New York Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Mayor La Guardia emphasized 
the need for developing a means ol 
quietus for the new technique for cre 
ating panics, such as is said to have 
bloomed in Belgium. First there is a 


noise, then somebody starts running 
and screaming, and then loading a cart 
with household goods, and taking to 
the woods. The whole thing is in 
fectious, and soon the road is jammed 
and troops are impeded. The motor 


cycle can penetrate almost any con 
gestion, 

Ihe Governor's order is already ef 
fective. Other states are proceeding 
on similar lines. It is up to the mu 
nicipalities to do their part and do it 


promptly. 


Municipal Sky Patrolmen 


THE New York Ciry 
MENT recently purchased for use by the 
Emergency Service Division two new 
airplanes which daily patrol the skies 
and especially at week ends survey and 
report on the streets and highways in 
and around the metropolis. The sea 
plane is of special service in aiding 
drowning persons, and ships in dis 


New York P. D.’s Planes and Cars € ooperate 


New York P. Seaplane 


boats. 


tress, and in locating missing 


The two planes a SM aplane and a 


landplane—were furnished by the 
Stinson Aircratt Division of the Avia 
tion Manufacturing Corporation 


is powered by a 150-hp Wright whirl 


wind motor with top speed of 175 


mph, is 27 feet long, wing-spread 41 
fleet, and “easy to handle.” An un 
usual feature is their equipment for 
ambulance service, with first-aid kits, 
stretchers, flares, asbestos suits, and 
doors) larger than standard They 
carry Fairchild aerial camera for 


photographing sections of the city 

Based at Flovd Bennett Field, they 
are serviced by six mechanics and avi 
gated by six pilots trained for instru 
flying, top rating. The 


third-class radio-op 


ment (blind 
pilots also. carry 
erator licenses, for the planes are 
equipped with two-way radio covering 
weather, police aircralt and ultra 
high-frequency bands, the last for talk- 
ing to radio cars, police launches and 
other planes in flight. 

New York City police have used air 
planes since 1929, when private dona 
tions provided six, all now obsolete 
The new planes were purchased in the 


1940 police budget. 


— 
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= are the citizens, public officials and 


planning boards who haven't envisioned big 
things for their town, city, county or state?... 
more improved roads and streets—new water 
supply — sewerage plants —recreation parks 
and playgrounds. Yet how many such worthy 
projects must wait because of excessive cost? 

They need not be so far off as some people 
think! For today there is available modern, 
versatile, big-capacity equipment that dwarfs 
the costs of yesterday and almost overnight can 
turn a lane into a highway, a swamp into a lake, 
a rocky wasteland into a park. 

That equipment is “Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tors and Motor Graders. Rugged, powerful, 
versatile, easy and truly inexpensive to oper- 
ate, these machines can “move mountains”— 
excavate, haul, spread, level huge quantities of 
dirt, rock, surfacing materials—handle a wide 
variety of jobs which ordinarily require special- 
ized machines or slow, old-fashioned methods. 

If your impressions or studies of construction 
and road-maintenance equipment are more than 
two years old, you’ll find many advancements— 
for scope, efficiency and economy—embodied in 
“Caterpillar” Diesels. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


tractors + 


D > MACHINERY 
SET s 


NEW DEVELOPMENT GETS NEW STREET (top)- 
For Fayetteville, N. C., this ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel No. 112 Motor 
Grader is providing an improved street for a new section—and 
king loyal residents proud of their city management. 


A WASTELAND BECOMES A PARK (bottom) —- 
For the City of Upland, California, this ‘Caterpillar’ Diese! 04 
Tractor with a LaPlant-Choate bulldozer is shown carving 4 
waterway through a new park being constructed out of 47 
acres of rocky wasteland. All channel building, clearing, gred- 
ing, driveway making, etc., is handied with this outfit anc 2 
“Caterpillar’’ Diesel Motor Grader. 
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Excelsior, Minn., Has an Unusually Attractive and Effective 


Small-Town Plant 


HE new sewage works at Ex- 

celsior includes primary and 

secondary treatment with 
final sand filtration in summer 
and chlorination of the effluent 
before discharge into a_ small 
stream leading to the popular Lake 
Minnetonka. This community of 
1,200 population is situated on the 
shores of one of the many lakes in 
the Minneapolis area, only 20 miles 
by trunk highway from the larger 
of the twin cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Because the lake is 
used extensively for bathing, the 
standards for the plant effluent 
were set unusually high. 

Not satished with building mere- 
ly an efhcient plant, the commu- 
nity set about securing an attractive 
one which would be of interest to 
the motorists on Minnesota Route 
7, an east-west artery. The pump 
building, or control house, is of red 
brick with large panel windows of 
glass blocks, a cork sound-absorbent 
ceiling, yellow vitrified-tile walls in- 
side, and concrete floors heavily 
waxed for smoothness and ease of 
cleaning. The whole plant, which 
has been in continuous operation 
since December, 1938, is main- 
tained in a constant spotless con- 
dition, showing an unusual interest 
on the part of the city administra- 
tion and the superintendent. 


Sewerage 


Despite the small size of Excel- 
sior, it is necessary to have two lift 
Stations to deliver the sewage of 
sections of the community to the 
main trunk sewer. One of these 
lift stations contains two Yeomans 
pumps of 50-gpm capacity each, 
and the other a single Smith & 


Blackburn 
there are no industries in town, a 


50-gpm ejector. As 
straight domestic sewage is deliv- 
ered to the plant by a 12-inch vitri- 
fied-clay sewer. The plant itself is 
designed for an average load of 7o 


Entrance to the Dome-Roofed Trickling 


Filter. Note the Ornamental Lighting 
and the Bronze Tablet Describing the 
Function of the Filter 


gpm, or 100,000 gallons, per day, 
with short maximum peak flows of 
210 gpm. ‘This capacity will take 
care of an ultimate population of 


+500. 


Comminutor and Clarifier 


The sewage enters the pump 
house at a mezzanine level midway 
between the ground floor and the 
basement or control room. The 
raw sewage enters at the corner of 


for Sewage Treatment 


the clarifier room, flowing through 
an Chicago Comminutor, 
which is operated {0 minutes of 
each hour under control of a time 
clock. Sewage then flows direct to 
a 16-foot diameter Dorr clarifier 
with a sidewater depth of 6 feet 11 
inches, and detention period of 2 
hours and 10 minutes at normal 
flow. The sludge is moved to the 
center of the clarifier by the usual 
sludge plows at the bottom, which 
are operated for 20 minutes every 
hour by a time clock. A grease 
skimmer on the surface delivers the 
grease to an overflow box, from 
which it is pumped to the digester. 
Pools for removing grease or sludge 
or for handling any of the numer- 
ous Operations are carried on a 
rack on the clarifier bridge. ‘The 
clarifier room is heated by a Grin- 
nell unit hot water heater, and is 
ventilated by a two-speed fan blow- 
ing directly to the outside. ‘The 
sewage in the clarifier enters at the 
center and flows radially to the cir- 
cumferential weir. 


Trickling Filter 


From the clarifier the sewage 
flows into an 815-gallon-capacity 
wet well, from which it is pumped 
alternately by one of two Yeomans 
50-gpm pumps with Howell 3-hp 
motors delivering to the center well 
of the four-armed rotary distribu- 
tor of the trickling filter 27 feet 
above the elevation of the pump. 
The trickling filter building is 186 
feet distant from the control house 
at the top of the slope on which the 
entire treatment plant con- 
structed. It is housed in a circular 
brick building with an attractive 
entrance and, like all other build- 
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as Seen at 


mgs and processes ust d at the plant, 
its Operation 1s described concisely 
on a bronze plate on the wall be 
side the doorway leading into the 
filter. ‘The trickling filter is 54 feet 
inside diameter, containing 2,300 
square feet of surface area, and is 
roofed by a conical concrete dome 
the apex of which terminates in a 
ventilating opening equipped with 
an electrically driven exhaust fan. 
The rise of the dome is only 8 feet, 
or about one-seventh of the span, 
and the only inches 
thick. It was built by the Hewett 
method with the large circumferen- 
tial thrust due to the small ratio be- 


root is 


tween the rise and span taken care 
of by seven 114-inch circumferen- 
tial steel rods placed about the 
dome haunch and pre-stressed to 
about 18,000 pounds per square 
after the had been 


The rods were then cov- 


inch concrete 
poured, 
ered by a protective coating of con- 
crete 4 thick, which 
them and completes the architec- 
tural detail of the dome ring. The 
filtering medium is gravel, varying 
inch, but most 


inches hides 


in size from 11 9 tO 8 

ly between 114 to 214 inches screen 
size, and is 8 feet deep from the sur- 
underdrains. At the 
Visit, 


face to the 


time of ow when the tem- 


perature was about 12 degrees, the 
walls of the building were 


thick 


The sewage is spread uniformly 


inner 


lined with a laver of frost. 


over the surface of the bed by the 


four-arm Simplex Yeomans rotary 
distributor. 


Final Treatment 


From the trickling filter the sew- 


nd Pump House, 


ound Secondary Settling Tanks 
Trickling Filter 


with Underg 


F.. from the 


age flows to the rectangular final 
settling tank, which is 7 feet 9 
inches wide and has an area of 220 
square feet. Including the hopper, 
it has a capacity of 14,700 gallons. 
The sludge is drained from the 
hopper periodically to the clarifier, 
and there is no collection mechan- 
ism for the sludge in this final set- 
tling tank, which has a detention 
period of 214 hours. 

From the settling tanks the sew- 
age flows to a dosing tank, which is 
equipped with four PFT syphons 
which ultimately deliver the sew- 
age in summer to each one of the 
four 2,500-square-foot filter beds. 
These filter beds are built with tile 
underdrains having 3 feet of gravel 
and sand around and over the tile. 
The filter-bed effluent, which con- 
tains a minimum of suspended mat- 
ter, flows to the chlorination tank 
and thence to a meandering stream 
in a swamp, and finally reaches 
Lake Minnetonka. 

Ihe Wallace & Tiernan pressure- 
type MSPO chlorinator is located 
on the ground floor of the pump 
house. ‘The chlorine solution flows 
through a 14-inch diameter pipe di- 
rect to the chlorination tank, about 
The 150-pound 
cylinders of Monsanto liquid chlo- 
rine are placed on the platform of a 
Fairbanks beam scale set flush with 
the floor to minimize the labor re- 
quirements to put the cylinders in 
place. 


200 feet distance. 


Sludge Digestion and Disposal 


The sludge from the clarifier is 
pumped at regular intervals, con- 
trolled by a time clock, to the 450- 
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cubic-toot capacity digester, 20 
in diameter and 20 feet deep, 
cated under ground for greate; 
sulation and between the pu 
house and the covered sludge b 
The designed capacity of th 
gester is 3 cubic feet per capita 

Digested sludge is pumped f; 
the digester by the same Yeom: 
Carter sludge pump to a glass-« 
ered sludge bed which has a to:4| 
area of 660 square feet. These b 
consist of 12 inches of sand and 6 
inches of gravel over the und 
drains. The underdrains are co 
nected with the incoming sewe 
lines to give the liquor full trea 
ment. 


The Control Room 


The control room is the heart of 
the plant and is located in the 
basement of the pump house. It is 
reached by a wide staircase from 
the ground floor and also by a short 
flight of stairs from the clarifier 
mezzanine level. This room con- 
tains a small workbench for odd 
jobs and the storage of tools, a Gar 
Wood oil heater for heating the 
water for the unit heaters through- 
out the building, and also for heat- 
ing the water for the digester. The 
hot water is circulated by two 
Thrush circulating pumps, one for 
the digester circuit and the other 
for the building circuit. The di 
gester circuit is equipped with an 
aquastat to control the temperature 
of the digester water. At the time 
of our visit when the outside tem- 
perature was 12 degrees, the water 
being delivered to the digester had 
a temperature of 126 degrees and 
the return temperature was 118 de 
grees. A Varec flame trap and 
check-valve are installed on the di- 
gester-gas line leading to an Ameri- 
can Gas Products gas burner which, 
when gas production is sufficient, is 
used to heat the building but not 
to heat the digester water. The 
Gar Wood heater is maintained in 
commission for that purpose at all 
times. In addition to the flame 
traps, there are an Emco gas meter 
and a condensate tank on the gas 
line from the digester to the control 
room. 

A single Yeomans-Carter sludge 
pump, driven by a 2-hp Howell mo- 
tor, is so piped and valved with 
eight ACF lubricated plug-valves 
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at it can perform numerous op- 
itions such as : (1) pump clarifier 
idge to the digester; (2) pump 
wifier scum to the digester; (3) 
culate sludge in the digester; (4) 
ain sludge from the line to the 
rving beds back to the wet pit to 
ear the lines; (5) pump digested 
udge to the drying beds; (6) 
sump sludge to the screen pits; (7) 
lewater a square sump in the floor 
if the control room. 

Ihe two Yeomans 50-gpm sew- 
age pumps are so installed that 
they may deliver the sewage, as is 
usually done, direct to the trickling 
filter or may by-pass it to the chlori- 
nation tank, or direct to the lake. 
he risers from the two pumps and 
the common discharge line form an 
inverted “U,” at the top center of 
which is a drain back to the wet 
pit. Check valves are provided in 
each riser so that either or both 
pumps may be used. There is also 
a third connection to the wet well 
for another pump when needed. 


Also located in the control room 
is a receiving tank for chlorinator 
water. City water is delivered to 
this open tank under the control 
of a float valve so as to prevent any 
possible cross-connection between 
a line connected with sewage in any 
way and the municipal water sup- 
ply. A 2-inch Westco centrifugal 
pump with a Century motor takes 
suction from the receiving tank 
and maintains a 50-pound pressure 
in a closed service tank which de- 
livers the steady flow of water to 
the chlorinator for the solution 
feed. 

All the pipes in the building are 
painted key colors as follows: red 
for hot water; blue for cold water; 
orange for sludge gas; aluminum 
for the chlorine line; and black for 
sludge lines. A small low-head 
storeroom under the mezzanine 
stairway is used to keep all un- 
sightly stores away from the pub- 
lic’s gaze, and aids in maintaining 
the neat appearance of a well-de- 
signed plant. Outside the store- 
room is the main electric control 
board for the entire plant, pro- 


tected by steel doors. The con- 
trel board contains three time 
closks, for the clarifier, the sludge 


and 


pum and the comminutor, 

a tee set of push - button 
switches*for every piece of equip- 
ment in the~plant, 


all well labeled 


‘ 


so that it is practically impossible 
to make a mistake and start the 
wrong piece of equipment. A panel 
of pilot lights outside the control 
board shows at. all what 
equipment is operating, whether 
manually or automatically 
trolled. Removable and reversible 
fuse boxes are used on all circuits, 


times 


con 


protecting the operator when it is 
necessary to insert a new fuse, and 
also by reversing a fuse box the ci 
cuit is automatically cut out. 

A 14-inch pipe leading from the 
sludge gas line in the control room 
and equipped with a flame trap 
near the level 
through the top of the building, 


root goes out 
liberating all excess gas. ‘The gas is 
not burned in the open air. On 
the ground floor is a small labora 
tory table with running water, and 
on the wall is a chemical cabinet 
for the solutions 
test the operation of the plant, par 
ticularly for residual chlorine. 
Standard Imhoff flasks are used to 
test the settled solids in various 
parts of the plant. 


basic needed to 


Odor Control 


There are various provisions in 
the plant design to facilitate odor 
control, such as prechlorination of 
the raw sewage and of the sec- 
ondary settling tank effluent, nu- 
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merous ventilating fans, the burn 
ing of digester gas in a space heate 
and the covering of the sludge bed. 
These were all necessary because ot 
the proximity of the plant to the 
intersection of two much-traveled 

This location is the 
reasonably available in 


architectural and 


highways. 
only one 
the village. The 
landscape features were stressed for 
the same reason. 
The new sewage-treatment plant 
at Excelsior was placed in operation 
in December, 1938, and except for 
some trouble at first with foaming 
in the digester, due, perhaps, to Its 
operation without heating during 
the summer months and to the 
cooling effect of the ground water 
which rises to a considerable height 
on the outside of the tank, the plant 
has operated with unusual success 
under the care of ‘Tom Knott, Su 
perintendent. The plant was de 
signed by Druar & Milinowski, con 
sulting engineers of St. Paul, Minn. 


Population Figures—1940 


For alphabetical list of the 
new census figures for 275 
cities of over 25,000 popula- 


tion, see page 5. 


First Floor of the Excelsior, Minn., Sewage-Works Pump Building, Showing the 
Chlorinator Ventilators, Stairs to the Pump Room and Glass-Block Windows 
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Utility and Civie Plannin 
in New York City 


N June 18, 1940, the 49th to ggnd Street link of th: 

East River Drive, New York City, was dedicated 

with appropriate ceremonies. A large group of engi 
neers and members of civic organizations were privileged to 
inspect the entire project from g2nd Street to Montgomery 
Street on the south at the time of the dedication. 

While this great project has vast potentialities for good 
which might be discussed at length, we have selected one 
group of structures located at gist Street for discussion by 
word and picture. The three small pictures on this page 
were all taken from the same point looking south, west 
and north respectively, 


The upper photograph shows the north portal of the only true 


a 
NIN 


DESIGN BY FLY JACQUES KAHIN, ARCHITECT, FROM PLANS BY CITY ENGINEERS 


tunnel on the East River Drive, which preserves the beautiful 
lawn of the historic Gracie Mansion. This tunnel is artificially 
lighted and automatically ventilated, and is 420 feet long. The 
middle inset is the old Borough of Manhattan Municipal Asphalt 
Plant, which is obsolete, dirty and expensive to operate. It is to 
be replaced by a modern plant now under design, to be housed 
in the attractive structure depicted in the center drawing. The 
lower photograph is of the street frame of the new Department 
of Sanitation ash dump, which is reached by a concrete ramp 
crossing the approach to the East River Drive at 92nd Street. 
Phe design and operation of this dustless dump was described 
and illustrated in THe American Crry, March, 1940, page 13. 
The effective and economical methods of land acquisition adopted 
for this East River Drive Project were described by Stanley M. Isaacs, 
President of the Borough of Manhattan, in the September, 1939, issue. 
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Tax-Abandoned Land: 
What to Do rs 


Introduction and Conclusions of ““A Program for the Use of Tax- 
Abandoned Land,” Presented at the National Conference on 
Planning, Held in San Francisco, July, 1940 


By S. Burtrennem 
Editor, Tue American Crry 


land, the lucky 
pionecr — lore- 


Y claiming 
among our 
fathers acquired individual 
wealth; by 
land or its socially created income 
must their successors—lucky and 
unlucky—help to make commu- 
nity well-being more prevalent and 


reclaiming either the 


permanent. 

Throughout the era of Amer- 
ica’a first settlement the land-gam- 
bler’s survival may not have been 
an unmixed evil. But with the 
end of that era his failure to be- 
come extinct or fully domesticated 
was an oversight which the era of 
America’s resettlement must find 
means to correct. 

For it is into an era of resettle- 
ment and reclamation that we are 
now entering. This era will in- 
volve, in the decades immediately 
ahead, not only the conservation 
and redevelopment of vast rural re- 
gions, but the rebuilding of large 
areas in most American cities. To 
fell the trees in the primeval forests 
was the task of our colonial pio- 
neers. To fell the tenements and 
the shacks in our obsolete urban 
jungles is the task of their de- 
scendants. 

To the task of the forest-clearer 
the lure of free land was a potent 
stimulus. To the task of the slum- 
clearer the lure of increased public 
or cooperative ownership of land, 
combined with a rational tax sys- 
tem, might be equally potent. In 
the 1940's our municipal and 
county governments will be short- 
sighted indeed if they fail to pick 
up bargains in their own tax-de- 
linquent real estate and to use such 
acquisitions in the public interest, 
rather than to allow the old game 
to continue of the buying-up and 
subsequent exploitation of  dis- 


tressed 
blers. 


properties by  land-gam 


Two Major Questions 


In an effort to secure some up-to 
date information for this paper, 
several planners, tax officials, and 
others were asked for data as to: 

1. The best and worst features 
of existing state laws relating to 
the public acquisition of tax-delin- 
quent land and the powers of local 
governments to use, lease or sell 
such land. 

2. Present practice or needed 
improvement of method in bring- 
ing such land into public use or 
restoring it to a taxpaying status. 

[Sixteen replies were received. 
Excerpts from these comprise the 
body of the paper as presented at 
the San Francisco meeting. |* 

* The full paper is obtainable from the Ameri 
can Society of Planning Officials, 1919 East 


6oth Street, Chicago, ill The statements 
quoted are from: 


Benjamin H. Kizer, Chairman 
State Planning Council 

I. S. Hedges, Commissioner, Washington State 
Tax Commission 

R. E. Riley, Commissioner of Finance, City ot 
Portland, Ore. 


Washington 


L. Deming Tilton, Administrative Officer 
California State Planning Board 
L. A. Henry, Engineer-Director Arkansas 


State Planning Board 

A. B. Horwitz, City Planning Engineer of 
Duluth, Minn 

Howard M. Hall, Assistant County Attorney 
Des Moines, lowa 

Charles B. Bennett, City Planner, Milwaukee 
Wis. 
Arthur M. Werba, Supervisor of the Division 
of Tax Enforcement, Milwaukee, Wis 
Clarence W. Lock, Executive Secretary, Michi 
gan State Land Board 

H. G. Crow, City Manager, St. loseph. Mich 

John T. Howard, Technical Officer, Regional 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio 

Sergei N. Grimm, Executive Director, Svra 
cuse [N. Y.] Housing Authority 

Charles L. Curran, Attorney in Charge, Bu 
reau of Tax Lien Liquidation, Yonkers, 

Hugh R. Pomeroy 
Planning Board 

H. C. “Loeffler. Secretary 
Research Bureau 


Director, Virginia State 


Boston Municipal 


Conclusions and Recom- 


mendations 


1 In a few states—notably New 
York, Michigan, Ohio, and Arkansas, 
in 1939, and California in 1940—legis 
lation has recently been enacted for 
more simple, speedy and less costly 
procedure in the public acquisition of 
tax-abandoned land, and for consery 
ing the public interest in the future 
disposition and use of such land 
Practical experience under these laws 
will doubtless suggest further refine 
ments in the states mentioned and of 
fer helpful ideas for other states, such 
as Illinois, where, to quote Walter H 
Blucher, “the laws are so complicated 
that nobody knows when property 
becomes tax-delinquent or what kind 
of tithe a purchaser can obtain.” 


2. There is a widespread and un 
derstandable desire on the part of mu 
nicipal and county governments to 
get tax-loreclosed property back on 
the tax rolls. In few places, however 
is adequate consideration given to the 
extent to which such property ought 
to be retained permanently in public 


ownership 


3. Planning boards in some states 
have given special study to problems 
involved in the excess subdivision of 
land and in tax-delinquency, and to 
the best uses to which increases in the 
domain, therefrom, 


public resulting 


could be put. Such studies might well 
be made a major activity of all state 
and local planning boards. Prior to 
foreclosure of tax-delinquent proper 
ties, it would seem advisable that they 
be mapped by the planning board or 
the municipal real estate office, if any, 
and charted for their best potential 
use—whether for retention for specifi 
public purposes or for municipal land 
reserves, or for sale to private develop- 
ers, or exchange for other land of 
greater public usefulness. 

When public 
abandoned land, too little thought is 


bodies sell tax- 


usually given to such questions as (a) 
whether the sales price is not too low; 
(b) whether by thus dumping prop 
erty on the market other real estate 
values in the city or county will not 
be needlessly depressed; and (c) 
whether the property is likely to stay 
sold or soon again to become tax-de- 
linquent. 

problems of 


comprehensive approach to 
tax-delinquency would 
concern itself not only with what to 
do when land has become tax-aban 
doned, but with methods of making 
tax-delinquency less prevalent in fu 
ture. The remedies here would in 
clude more effective control than is 
generally practiced over land subdi 


vision and land use, thus discourag 
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ing settlement in either rural or urban 
areas which would involve needlessly 
expensive governmental services. In 
most cities legislation is needed to 
prohibit the sale of land in any new 
subdivision unless the platter has paid 
in advance the cost of installing all 
utilities and also paving, curbing and 
sidewalk, if needed 

6. Such a comprehensive approach 
would also involve less inequity in re il 
estate assessments, more efhcient meth 
ods of tax-collection (including 
monthly or quarterly installment pay 
ments ind a re-study of our Ameri 
can system of real estate taxation. The 
result might be the gradual adoption, 
under a graded tax plan, of lower 
rates on improvements thus encour 
wing new building and the moderniz 
ing of existing structures, instead of 
penalizing such improvements as at 
pre 

In considering possible public 
uses of tax-abandoned land, thought 
ought to be given to the need for so 
rebuilding our cities as to enable them 
to compete more eficiently than at 
present with the suburban tre nd which 
is everywhere evident This would in- 
volve: larger park playground 
areas; much more off-street parking 
space than most municipalities pos- 
sess; street widenings; and in many 
cases the demolition and replanning 
of slums and blighted areas. For such 
uses municipal land reserves, made up 
partly of tax-abandoned land, would 
be very useful. Pending decision as to 
ultimate use, land reserves might be 
made temporary sources of public rev- 
enue by being leased—say for five 
years under competitive bidding—for 
private recreation, gardening, parking 
lots, ol other purposes 

8. Since all municipalities own 
some public land and many are being 
increasingly forced into the real estate 
business, the establishment, in every 
large city at least, of an efficient pub- 
lic real estate ofthc is to be recom 
mended. Included in the powers of 
such an office might be sale for private 
use on a cash or credit basis; and the 
exchange, under proper restrictions, 
of tax-forfeited parcels for privately- 
owned parcels, as suggested by Mr. 
Horwitz, to facilitate the enlargement 
of publicly-owned areas and the vaca- 
tion of premature subdivisions. I 
share also Mr 


quoted, that if marginal lands were 


Kizer's belief, already 


retired from private use, the value of 
lands remaining in private ownership 
would advance in value, with a conse- 
quent increase of tax revenues. 

q. The laws of many states need 
amendment, not only to safeguard the 
public interest in tax-delinquent land, 
but to prevent the hardships now often 
resulting to private owners, tempo- 


rarily embarrassed financially, who suf- 
fer unjust losses at the hands of specu- 
lators in tax liens. 

10. Finally, this. whole problem 
needs much more thorough compila- 
tion of data and more definite pro- 
posals for remedies than have been 
possible in this study, to which the 
present compiler has been able to de 
vote only a few occasional hours in 
the midst of other pressing duties. I 
am glad to learn from Carl H. Chat- 
ters and A. M. Hillhouse, of the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ \ssociation, 


that they are now working on a quite 


comprehensive monograph dealing 


with the collection of delinquent tay 
and the management or disposition 
tax-reverted properties. As soon 
this monograph and the proceedir 
of our San Francisco Conference a 
published, I believe that the four . 
ganizations affiliated with the Nation 
Conference on Planning could rend 
an important public service by a 
pointing a joint committee to stuc 
this whole problem of tax-abandon¢ 
land and to recommend action ther 
on to state and local planning board 
Merely worrying about the probler 
will not produce the remedies 
urgently needed. 


Efficient Cities in 
National Defense 


URING the next few years tre- 

mendous sums of money are going 
to change hands. ‘Taxes have to be 
high. The people expect them to be 
high—and to see results from them. 

These results must not be in the 
form of unnecessary personnel, but in 
necessary materials and services. 

What are these essentials? Most 
certainly, if the present world crisis 
continues, they are ships of the air and 
sea, tanks and trucks, guns and am- 
munition. Just as certainly they are 
the services rendered by municipal 
governments. 

The municipal governments, as 
pointed out here last month, are the 
authorities in direct contact with the 
American people. They must do their 
bit and not lie back out of motives of 
false economy and let the state and 
federal governments assume burdens 
that belong to local action and direc- 
tion 

Local preparedness involves con- 
sideration of water as well as fire, water 
to drink and to pour on possible con- 
flagration; sanitary conditions; police 
protection that possibly extends even 
into the air, as is already being tried 
by some departments; modern street 
lighting, and smooth transportation. 
Adequate fire-alarm systems and _ fire 
apparatus, the best hose, modern traf- 
fic-signal systems, two-way radio, are 
routine needs which should speedily 
be met. Parking congestion should 
not be tolerated, espec ially as the av- 
erage parking meter collects 21 cents 
per day—$10,000 per year—in a city of 


10,000 population. 

In addition to the regular routine 
essential services of streets, water sup- 
ply, sanitation, police, and fire pro- 
tection, hundreds of municipalities op- 


erate utilities which collect revenues 
by which such utilities can be efficient- 
ly maintained. The extent of these 
utilities—including airports, bus  sys- 
tems, cemeteries, electric plants and 
distribution systems, gas plants, pub- 
lic markets, slaughterhouses, port fa- 
cilities, besides water and sewage-treat- 
ment plants—is indicated by their tab- 
ulation for 1,807 municipalities of 
over 5,000 population in The Munici- 
pal Year Book 1940. The governing 
bodies of these and the many other 
utility-operating municipalities, should 
survey the condition of each of these 
municipal utilities and the possibility 
of their greater use. Another service 
of paramount concern is hospitals, 
owned by nearly goo municipalities. 


Now is the time for cities to get 
ready quickly to bring their services 
to top efficiency. The people expect it 
and will pay the price. When national 
defense has been achieved, or after 
whatever else is coming has come, the 
local governments will be in a much 
more favorable position if their utili- 
ties and services are in good condition 
than if they are run down, obsolete, 
deficient. 

Fascism, Nazism, Communism, are 
the evil flowers rankly growing from 
a decayed and broken-down system. 
When the present furor is over, even 
if we haven't much money, let's have 
our thousands of municipal govern- 


ments functioning with _ first-class 
equipment. That way lies competent 


control, rehabilitation, individual initi- 
ative, free enterprise, and the ability 
to pay continuing taxes. 


See also pages 56 and 97. 
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N THE old days of fire fighting, 
fire companies used to thunder 
down the street in competition 
ith each other to see who could 
vet to the fire first, who would lay 
he first hose lines, and who would 
hrow the first water on the blaze— 
cular “he-man’”’ stuff. Firemen 
were heroes in those days; but in- 
creasing knowledge seems to be 
taking the glamor out of the hero 
business. “loday we have learned 
a lot about cause and effect. We 
have gradually found out what 
causes defects, and so in certain un- 
vlamorous ways we try to do things 
io prevent or anticipate them. 

But even here the Cleveland fire- 
men very properly strive to outdo 
each other. That same spirit of 
competition, that same desire on the 
part of some men to show that they 
can excel other men, will always re- 
main a powerful force in human 
society. And when that rivalry pro- 
duces a beneficial effect on the en- 
tire community, we can applaud 
these efforts, and encourage their 
spread. This is the spirit behind 
the Inter-Battalion Fire Safety Con- 
test in Cleveland, in which the fire 
Battalions compete against each 
other to cut down the fire dangers 
that threaten everyone. 

Some 258,962 persons have been 
brought into contact with our off- 
cers and firemen in meetings and 
public gatherings. Radio talks, 
however, are our greatest channel 
of influence, and we have given 108 
radio broadcasts during the first 
four months of the Contest, and 92 
spot announcements. Fire-preven- 
tion movies depicting hazards in the 
average home have been shown to 
174 different groups. In addition 


to movies, the program of visual 


education includes slides, posters, 
signs, exhibits, window displays, 
and alarm-box demonstrations. 
The coordinate arm of the Safety 
Department, the Police Division, 
attributes a great deal of its success 
in reducing accidents during 1939 
(and again winning the National 
Safety Award) to signs and slogans 
in public places. We share this 
conviction. And supplementing 
all this, the daily newspapers, 
neighborhood and foreign language 
newspapers, store and factory jour- 


By Warven Fercus 
Fire Department, Cleveland, Ohio 


CITY OF CLEVELAND 


INTER - BATTALION 
FIRE PREVENTION CONTEST 


CERTIFICATE OF ACHIEVEMENT 


This is te certify that the 
SEVENTH FIRE BATTALION 
of the City of Cleveland Ohio under the 
personal command of Battalion Chiefs 
WILLIAM R.FERRIE 
FRANK J, McMANAMON 
has been awarded Highest Henors fer the 
month of March 1940 fer excellence in i, 
Safety Achievement inveluing reduction ef 
fores and false alarms and the development 
community interest in fire prevention as 
a part of the Inter-Battalien fire prevention 
Contest sponsored by the Cleveland Safety 
Council and the City of Cleveland. 
Bt, 2 


nals, school papers, trade journals 
and magazines have all contributed 
their share in spreading the gospel 
of fire prevention. Over 500,000 
pieces of literature of various types 
have been distributed. 

We are proud of these accom- 
plishments, but believe our most 
important activity is the spreading 
of fire-prevention material in fac- 


tories. When a factory” burns 
down, it destroys the means of em- 
ployment of many people. Even 


if rebuilding begins immediately, it 
takes months before operations can 
be resumed, and in the interim 
hardships and suffering develop 
among the employees and _ their 
families. This in turn hits the 
butcher, the baker, the landlord, 
and other persons with whom they 
deal. But this isn’t the whole story. 
Forty-three per cent of the factories 
in this country that are destroyed 
by fire never re-open. Fire thus is 
a destroyer of employment. 

Another important activity of 
the recently inaugurated Fire Pre- 
vention Contest is home _ inspec- 
tions. These can be made only 
with the consent of the resident; 
but in more than 98 per cent of the 
cases the visiting firemen have been 
welcomed. 

That part of the Battalion edu- 
cational activity which introduces 
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“ihting Fires Before They Oceur 


the public to the mysteries of the 
little red alarm box is of unques- 
tionable value. A fhre-alarm box is 
emergency equipment which few 
ever consider with attention until 
the emergency has actually 
curred. ‘The average citizen doesn't 
know the location of the box near 
est his home, and wouldn't know 
how to operate it if he did know 
where it was. Nearly everyone who 
turns in a fire alarm is doing so for 
the first time. 
ten words in the simple directions 


There are just about 


on the alarm box, but people in a 
panic cannot be relied upon to fol- 
low them. People should be en 
couraged to spend a few seconds 
reading these instructions at their 
earliest convenience. Ask your 
public to saunter up to the nearest 
fre-alarm box and read those di 
rections. In the Contest, there 
have been over 140 alarm-box dem- 
onstrations. 

lo telephone is often more con- 
venient than running out to use a 
fire box; but experience has proved 
that many precious moments have 
been wasted by telephone alarms 
which are garbled by excitement 
and incoherent directions, by de- 
lays on party lines, and by misun- 
derstanding the name of the street. 
This is illustrated by an incident 
that occurred in Atlanta, when an 
excited woman sent in an alarm by 
telephone. The Fire Department 
went to the address given and 
found no fire. Fifteen minutes 
later her husband called and gave 
another address, blistering the ears 
of the firemen for their delay. 
When the excitement subsided, it 
developed that the woman, who 
had just moved into the house a 
short time before, had given her 
old address. 

This Contest has brought out 
Jattalion Chief 
is given credit for any good sugges- 


new ideas. Each 


tions which he may make on his 
monthly report. More than {OO 
worth-while suggestions have been 
sent in. Before the Contest, the 
chiefs and officers and firemen had 
ideas but were never encouraged 
to divulge them. Now they are 
not only asked to send in sugges- 
tions, but are given credit for these 
suggestions in grading reports. 
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Reasons lor 


Putting W 


ON TRARY to general beliet, 
underground construction 1s 
economical and prac- 
in residential sec- 


often 
ticable for use 
tions. It is quite true that the first 
cost of this type of construction 1s 
considerably more, but the mainte- 
nance cost is Most 
dential sections are full of 
which add materially to the main- 
acrial and 


lower. resi- 


trees 
cost ol wire 
cable When 
placed above trees or on extra-high 


tenance 


lines have to be 


poles, initial costs and maintenance 


costs increase greatly, and then, 
surely, consideration should — be 
given to underground construc- 
tion. Recent developments — of 


ducts have made possible economies 


from standards of construc- 
tion. 


There is a decided trend toward 


past 


the use of underground construc- 
tion in many sections of the coun- 
try One cannot blame property 
owners in modern and newly devel- 
oped residential sections for refus- 


ing to permit the stringing of wires 


over their property and making 
wire attachments to their houses. 
Telephone companies de- 


signed a stufhng-box type of cable 
terminal which may be mounted in 
a small underground pull-box lo- 
section 


cated in an out-of-the-way 


of a lawn, and lateral cables run 
from it to other residences in the 
same block. It would appear that 


a somewhat similar arrangement 


could be used by power companies, 


although larger manholes would in 
all probability be necessary. Some 
powe! companies mount transform- 
ers on poles in residential sections, 
but place all main and_ lateral 
cables underground. Houses built 
during the last few years in most 
sections of the country are all pro- 
Usually, ar- 
rangements can be run 
cables into the basement of 


vided with basements. 
made to 
main 
one house centrally located and ex- 
tend service cables from it to all 
nearby houses. 


Parkway Cable 


Engineers and construction men 
seldom agree as to just where park- 
way cable should be used.  Park- 
way is ordinarily the regular type 
cable with an extra covering of 
jute and steel tape armor. While 
it is true that this type of cable can 
often be used to advantage, many 
factors should be considered before 
deciding on its use in preference to 
conduit and manholes. Parkway 
cable is best suited to installation 
in locations where, in all probabil- 
ity, no change or increase in facili- 
ties will ever be required. How- 


ever, this type of construction is 
not, as a rule, much lower in cost 
than conduit and manholes, and if 
it develops trouble, repairs are both 


ires Underground 


By Ray Brain 


Engineer, Signal Corps, U. S. Army 


difhcult and expensive. con 
duit system has the advantage that 
when a cable becomes defective or 
overloaded, it may be pulled out 
and a new one pulled in without 
disturbing the street surface. 

Parkway cables do undoubtedly 
prove satisfactory on certain types 
of street-lighting systems, and some 
power companies prefer their use 
on all laterals and service connec- 
tions, but insist that all main cables 
be placed in conduit. Some prefer 
the use of parkway cable because it 
need not be buried to the depth re- 
quired for conduit. While this 
type of cable is often buried only a 
few inches and may easily be 
dodged around obstructions, it is 
doubtful that this is a good prac- 
tice. It costs very little more to 
dig a ditch an additional foot in 
depth when it is once started, and 
this extra depth may prevent se- 
rious service interruptions. While 
parkway cable may give good ser- 
vice when buried only 12 inches 
deep, it is believed that a depth of 
from 24 to 32 inches will prove 
cheapest in the long run. Splices in 
parkway cable can be made in man- 
holes or buried directly in the earth 
with the splice locations designated 
by a suitable marker. When a 
buried cable is placed under a 
street, or valuable trees or shrubs, 
it is a good idea to run it through a 
pipe or conduit so that it may be 
easily replaced. . 

Telephone companies generally 
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ft to right, on the opposite page, are 
me of the reasons for putting wires un- 
erground where possible: a pole obstructs 
street-name sign; obstructs a sidewalk; 
may cause damage and interruption of 
ice; high poles call for drastic tree 
rimming; (bottom right) trees can easily 
be damaged 


construct adequate cable systems 
and prov ide ample facilities to care 
for a reasonable future growth 
based on a comprehensive forecast 
study. Often cable pairs required 
for fire-alarm systems may be rented 
from the telephone company at a 
much lower cost than separate lines 
can possibly be constructed and 
maintained. When this method is 
not considered satisfactory, it may 
be possible to rent duct space from 
the telephone company in which to 
install a special fire-alarm or sig- 
nal cable. The duplication of line 
facilities of a particular type is al- 
wavs a waste and should be avoided. 
When a duct system is available, 
lead-covered power cables are gen- 
erally used to distribute commer- 
cial power. Lead-covered paper-in- 
sulated cables of 19-, 22-, or 24- 
gage copper conductors are gener- 
ally used for telephone lines. The 
types of cable for trafhc-control sig- 
nals will depend on the type of sys- 
tem being used. Numerous types 
of cables are used in a variety of 
arrangements on fire-alarm systems. 
This is often caused by a carry-over 
and extension to an old existing 
system. It would appear that nec- 
essary control could in most cases 
be obtained over the small conduc- 
tors of the type used for telephone 
communication. The use of com- 
mercial telephone material for the 
construction of numerous control 
systems would certainly make large 
savings possible. It does seem 
ridiculous to utilize a large con- 
ductor such as a No. 9 copper wire 
to carry the small current at a low 
voltage for operation of a relay to 
provide control features. No doubt 
many abuses of this nature will be 
corrected in the future. Large 
savings are always possible when 
commercial supplies are utilized in- 
stead of requiring that apparatus 
and supplies be of special design. 
When for any reason the use of 
underground construction is im- 
possible, an effort should be at- 
tempted to make the aerial plant 
the least objectionable possible to 
property owners. Good, straight 
poles of proper height should be 


used to support the wires or cables. 
Poles should not be painted, for 
this shortens their life, and the nat- 
ural wood or creosoted pole weath- 
ers with age to blend with nature's 
colors much better than is possible 
with any paint. Spans should be 
of the maximum length possible 
and still maintain proper clear- 
ance over streets, walks and drive- 
ways. When possible, one jointly- 
used pole line should carry all wire 
services. “wo pole lines along a 
narrow street or allev are wasteful 
as well as unsightly. 

Pole lines in alleys arranged so 
that service drops may be run into 
houses from the rear are not com- 
monly considered unsightly and 
are seldom objectionable to prop- 
ertv owners. Occasionally some 
one with a garden in the rear of 
his property will object to poles 
and wire cluttering up his view. 
Also, in many new residential sec- 
tions now being promoted, no al- 
leys are provided and pole lines 
must be placed on streets, and ser- 
vice entrances made at the front or 
side of residences. When _ pole 
lines are placed on streets, their 
proper location is most important. 
An effort should be made to clear 
even small trees, to avoid trimming 
problems later. In this age of high 
land values, sidewalks are unusual- 
ly narrow, and to reduce their 
width even further by placing a 
pole directly in them presents a 
deplorable condition. In most cities, 
we do not need to look far to see 
horrible examples, such as a two- 
foot pole placed in a_ three-foot 
sidewalk, reducing effective width 
to about one foot. This is another 
factor which will not tend to make 
friends for our public utilities. 
Poles are often placed near street 
corners, thus obstructing — street 
signs. The installation of guy wires 
presents another serious problem. 

There seems to be a_ possibility 
of wire service increasing consid- 
erably in residential sections in the 
future: a burglar alarm with infra- 
red rays to protect windows and 
notify the police department auto- 
matically in case of forced entry: 


special fire-alarm systems to  pro- 
tect individual residences and no- 
tify the nearest fire station in case 
of a sudden temperature rise in any 
room. The need of a fire call-box 
with a telephone attached has also 
been voiced in some quarters; tele- 
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vision may be a wire service leased 
on a monthly rental basis in the 
not far distant future. Undoubt- 
edly, wire service of the future ts 
due for a material increase, which 
should be kept in mind in engi- 
neering present-day communica 
tion systems. 

In the city of the future, it may 
well be that large concrete tunnels 
or “utilidors’ will run under all 
streets and that smaller service tun 
nels will connect into the basements 
of all buildings. ‘These tunnels will 
carry all utilities, such as water, gas 
and steam mains for heating, all 
light and power, telephone and sig 
nal cables. 

It is doubtful that a system of 
utilidors even today would cost 
much more than the present dis 
tribution expenditures of the vari 
ous utility companies. While cen 
tral heating is not used extensively 
outside the congested sections ol 
large cities, it is generally believed 
that it will have a wider applica 
tion in the future. All this em 
phasizes underground construction 
as the practical modern method of 
distribution. 

How an_ underground system 
may be constructed economically 
will be described in THE AMERICAN 
City next month. 


Lower Rates and Big 

New Diesel Coming 

THe Granp Haven, Micu., Dieses 
Evecrric PLANT, described in the June 
1940, issue Of THe AMERICAN City, an 
nounces a reduction in electric rates 


on June 1, as follows 


CENIS 
MONTHLY USE FROM 10 
Commercial 
First go hours 5.0 4.9 
Next 100 hours 4.4 2 
I hereafter 2.0 18 
Residential 
First 10 kwh 5.0 4-5 
Next 20 kwh 4.0 
Next 40 kwh 4.0 
Next 45 kwh 4.0 
Next 125 kwh 2.0 2.0 
hereafter 1.5 


An additional clause in the general 
industrial power rate sets up a i-cent 
rate for off-peak or night power. Minor 
changes were made in street-lighting 
rates. 

A new 3,000- or 4,000-hp diesel-cle¢ 
tric unit will be added to our threc¢ 
1.140-hp DeLa Vergne engines and our 
2,250-hp Nordberg diesel engine. 

J B. Sims, 


Superintendent, Board of Public 
Works, Grand Haven. Mich 
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Refuse Disposal 


Municipal C ollection and Incineration 


in New Rochelle, N. Y.. with Costs 


HE collection of ashes and 
mixed refuse divided 
truck bodies in New Ro 

chelle reduces duplication of col 

lections and permits quick dis 
posal of a load where the mixed 
refuse is delivered to the incinera- 
tor pit, and ashes to a dump on the 

Sani lot 

The first 
erator built by the city consisted of 


Morse-Boulger  incin- 
two 34-ton units built in 1916. By 
1g26 two additional units of the 
same size were required because ol 
the growth of the city. The aver 
ave collection otf 38 tons daily in 
1939 from the 66,000 population of 
New Rochelle showed the need ot 
the new, modern incinerator placed 
In Operation October 16, 1939. 


Collection 
Collections are made by city- 
owned trucks twice weekly through- 
out the vear. Collections of both 
garbage and mixed retuse as well 
as ashes are from the back 


vard \s vet householders are not 


made 


required to wrap garbage, tor there 
is an excess of dry combustible ma- 
terial in the mixed refuse which 
gives a hot fire in the incinerator 
furnaces. The collection crew with 
each truck 


ahead setting out the cans, two men 


consists otf two men 


on the truck, one to throw up the 
cans, and the other to empty them 
in the truck, and then a driver. 
Iwo additional men set back the 
cans in the yards. This system min- 
imizes the time that unsightly rub- 
refuse cans adorn the 
Rochelle, which 


itself on its name, “The 
Queen City of Westchester County.” 


bish and 
curbs of New 
ides 


The city collection fleet consists 
of eight 14-vard Mack and Autocar 
trucks and one 7-yard Autocar 
truck. The bodies are divided by a 
swinging gate so that one-third of 
the volume of the body forward 
may be devoted to ashes and the 
remainder of the body to the col- 
lection of mixed refuse. About 3 
tons of ashes are carried per load. 


On Monday, when the heaviest 
collection occurs, each truck brings 
in about four loads to the inciner- 
ator, about 22 miles each daily. 
Collections are made every week- 
day in the year except Christmas. 

\s soon as a truck is fully loaded, 

and this means several feet above 
sideboard level,—the entire load 1s 
covered with a heavy tarpaulin tied 
to the sides. When the truck reaches 
the incinerator, the tarpaulin is 
carefully rolled up, and during the 


loading period it is carried on 


hooks at the side of the truck’s 


The New Munic ipal Incinerator, Showing 
the Entrance Ramp 


frame. The trucks have a good 
overhang when dumping into the 
receiving pits at the incinerator, 
but inevitably some refuse is spilled 
Each truck crew is 
required to clean the floor before 
they leave the incinerator for an- 
other load. 


on the floor. 


At the entrance to the incinera- 
tor yard is a small building con- 
taining the weigh-beams of a large 
Fairbanks platform scale. Here 
each load is weighed as it arrives en 
route to the incinerator or dump, 
and a complete record is main- 
tained of the time, name of the 
driver, number of the truck, and 
the gross and net weight of the load. 
This means that each truck, the 


By Tueopore 
Engineering Editor, 
Tue American Crry 


weight of which is unknown, par 
ticularly in the case of privat 
trucks, is also weighed as it leaves 
the yard. At the weigh-house a 
record is also kept of the animals 
delivered to the incinerator. In 
1939 this included 2,200 cats and 
722 dogs delivered by the Humane 
Society, 158 cats and 252 dogs de 
livered by city trucks and private 
collectors, and 1 horse. 

There are still three private ref 
use collectors in New Rochelle who 
provide daily collections for busi- 
ness houses and industries. These 
deliver about 15 tons of refuse daily 
out of the total of 88 tons daily av- 
erage since the first of 1940. 


The Incinerator 


The new 250-ton incinerator is 
housed in an attractive buff brick 
building with steel sash located in 
the center of a large yard. Plans 
and specifications for the landscap- 
ing are already complete and await- 
ing financing. ‘The incinerator was 
built with a 45 per cent PWA grant, 
and was estimated to cost $300,000. 
The actual final cost was only $266,- 
000, and $15,000 of this total was 
for a sewage-screenings press and 
incinerator at the sewage-treat- 
ment plant two miles away. The 
structure is located on a swamp, but 
an adequate foundation was pro- 
vided for both the building and the 
stack by driving about 500 wooden 
piles averaging 55 feet in length. 

The collection trucks, after 
weighing, drive up a concrete and 
steel ramp to the dumping floor 
and discharge the combustible por- 
tion of their loads into two 7o-ton 
capacity storage pits. The mixed 


refuse is picked out of the pits by a 
14-yard Blaw - Knox grab - bucket 
operated from a g-ton Shaw-Box 
traveling crane. The plant consists 
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furnaces with tour charging 
ypers for eac h furnace. A novel 
| effective dumping tray is built 
ind each charging hopper, ex- 
ding from the hopper itself to 
edge ol the storage-pit wall. 

ch bucket-load of mixed refuse is 

ypped on this tray, some of it 

ling forward toward the hopper, 
nd then the hopper attendant 
ulls the refuse forward, ~naking it 
possible to locate missing  silver- 
vare and other valuables readily, 
ind also preventing choking of the 
harging opening by bulky mate- 
ial. Lights are located back of the 
utendant, one light corresponding 
to each hopper. Duplicates of these 
lights on the stoking floor, with 
switches, make it possible for at- 
tendant and stoker to work in har- 
mony. When a hopper light is 
burning on the charging floor, it 
means the gate below is closed. 
These lights aid both crane opera- 
tor and hopper man. The operat- 
ing crew works from 8 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M. five days a week. The incin- 
erator is shut down on Wednesday 
and Sunday. The Beaumont-Birch 
charging gates roll the gate on top 
of the furnace slowly forward. 


The Stoking 
Doors of 
No. 1 Furnace, 
Showing the Hand 
Chain for 
Operating the 
Charging Doors 
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The Charging 
Hopper of 
No. 2 Furnace, 
Showing the 
114-Yard 
Charging 


Bucket 


These Beaumont-Birch hand chains 
and wheels are used instead of 
pneumatically operated gates, thus 
eliminating one or two pieces of 
power equipment from the plant. 

The gates consist of a heavy steel 
plate which cuts off the opening in 
the bottom of the charging hop 
pers, a charging hole cover sus 
pended from the underside of the 
steel plate by means of a link 
mechanism, and a discharge chute 
which is attached to the cut-off 
gate and forms an enclosure to di 
rect the discharge from container to 
incinerator. 

The entire gate moves on roller 
bearing wheels, and the construc 
tion of the forward links permits 
the cover to seat into the charging 
hole frame which extends down 
into the opening in the top of the 
incinerator. 

Ihe gates are operated by means 
of ragwheels and hand chain from 
the stoking floor. 

Ihe furnaces are well insulated, 
making it necessary to have unit 
heaters for maintaining a com 
fortable working temperature for 
the men in the winter. Each of 
the four cells in the two furnaces 
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contains 37 square feet of open 
metal grate area, with a dumping 
grate of 4 square feet area at the 
front of each cell, also 18.5 square 
feet of refractory tile drying hearth. 
Ihe grates are dumped at noon, 
and at 3 P.M., giving a very clean 
ash. ‘The ash is from 16 to 18 per 
cent of the total weight of refuse 
and garbage. 

ihe furnaces are divided into 


three fring chamber, 


the primary mixing chamber, and 


parts the 


the combustion chamber; so that 
the operator may supply any de- 
ficiencies of air into the primary 
mixing chamber. It gives high tur- 
bulence to the gases to improve 
combustion and an incandescent 
baffle on which the gases impinge. 

\ pre-heated air duct carries the 
air for supporting combustion from 
the Morse-Boulger cast-iron tubulat 
pre-heater to the ash-pit' beneath 
the grates. 

Ihe temperature in the combus- 
tion chamber varies between 1400 
endeavor is 


and 18007 | Every 


made to keep the temperature 
down below 1800° to protect the 
interior of the furnaces and the 
combustion chamber, but the ex- 
cessive rubbish in the mixed refuse 
bin makes this difheult. The one 
horse which has had to be disposed 
of since the new plant was started 
was trussed up by tieing the tour 
feet of the animal over the equalizer 
bar, which is usually attached to 
the grab-bucket. The body was 
then poised over a hole on the 
charging floor directly above the 
combustion chamber, and the rope 
ticing the horse's feet was cut, drop- 
ping the body into the combustion 
chamber, where it was quickly con- 
sumed Bodies of cats and dogs 
are thrown through a gate in the 
flue leading to the stack at a point 
combustion chambet 


and the stacks. 


between the 


Ash Removal 


Phe hot ashes from the dumping 
grates are discharged into copper- 
steel refractory lined ash hoppers 
After 
quenching, the ashes are discharged 
into trucks for final disposal. 


directly beneath the grates. 


The flow of ashes from the hop- 
pers to the truck is controlled by 
means of Beaumont pivoted, water- 
sealed, smoke-tight 
drain off 


which 
the quenching water. 


gates 
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These gates are operated by means 
of pull rods from the ash tunnel 
floor. The same man who runs 
the truck operates a RD6 tractor 
and bulldozer to smooth’ the 
surface of the dump. All ash is 
weighed before dumping, to com- 
plete the record of the operation 
of the incinerator. A heavy steel 
Iruscon roller door at each end 
of the ash tunnel protects the op- 
erator in bad weather and prevents 
too strong a draft in the tunnel. 

Ihe fine fly ash in the com- 
bustion chamber is removed on 
Sunday. The work is done by the 
one man on duty, who acts as 
The work is perfectly 
safe, since the incinerators are 
closed down on Sunday. The base 
of the stack was cleaned after three 
months of operation, and only two 
cans of fine ash were removed. 

On Saturday, except in the cold- 
est weather, the entire inside of the 
building is hosed down from top to 
bottom, including the underside of 
the roof. This procedure removes 
any fine ash which may have col- 
lected on the inside of the building, 
owing to some householders’ de- 
positing ashes with the rubbish in 
cartons or other containers. Every 
week the receiving pits and the ash- 
run are disinfected with a coal-tar 


watchman. 


produc t. 
Accessory Equipment 


A 14-inch Deming circulating 
pump delivers cooling water to the 
dampers and then to a_ cooling 
The water is 
purchased from a private company, 
so every effort is made to conserve 
the water used in the plant. In 
summer the cooling water, after it 
has passed through the dampers, is 
run to a heat exchanger to heat the 
water for the showers and other do- 


pond on the roof. 


mestic uses. 

Each furnace is provided with an 
indicating pyrometer mounted on 
the stoking floor, and a recording 
pyrometer mounted in the plant 
superintendent's office. These are 
Brown Instrument Co. units and 
indicate and record temperatures 
in the combustion chambers and 
the temperature of the preheated 
air being introduced under the 
grates. 

Air for the forced draft is fur- 
nished by two American blowers 


driven by 15-hp G.E. motors. Air 


is taken from the outside du 
the summer and from the insid: 5; 
the building in winter and 
through the two pre-heaters, 
Burnham boiler with a Ray 
burner located in the basement 
nishes steam for winter heat 
and through a heat exchanger he.;s 
the domestic water supply dur 
cold weather. 1,000-gallon 
tank is built into the boiler roc 
A hot-water connection is provid 
in the ash tunnel, so that the t 
nel can be hosed down with |! 
water, and also so that hot wate 
may be delivered to the truck sto 
age platform for washing out t! 
collection trucks at night. A C! 
cago sump pump in the baseme: 
raises house sewage to the elevation 
of a nearby city sewer. 


Labor Required 


Ten men are required to operat: 
the plant on the single shift. Thes¢ 
include the chief operator, the man 
working in the ash tunnel and on 
the dumps, a crane Operator, two 
men on the charging floor and fou 
on the stoking floor, and a night 
watchman. 

‘The locker room in the basement 
includes individual steel lockers tor 
the men, two sinks, two showers, 
one urinal and one toilet. 


Stora ge Garage 


The ramp and turning platform 
of the old plant were continued in 
use and housed-in by roof and end 
walls between the old and new 
buildings. Incinerators in the old 
building are to be removed and 
both floors later used for truck 
storage. The two old stacks will 
also be removed. 

A description of the incinerator 
would not be complete without 
mentioning “Micky,” a very attrac- 
tive cat, which took up its abode in 
the plant during construction and 
is now the plant mascot. 


Costs 


In 1939 a total of 41,431 tons of 
garbage, rubbish, and ash were de- 
livered to the incinerator and 
dump. Of this total, 21,906 tons 
was garbage and mixed refuse, 
which was burned. In the old in- 
cinerator the cost of labor in 


(Concluded en page 73) 
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general activities per- 
r formed by the Department 
of Street Cleaning of To- 
ronto include the cleaning of pub- 
lic thoroughfares, the collection 
and disposal of ashes and house- 
hold waste material, the cleaning of 
catch-basins, the oiling of unim- 
proved roadways, and the removal 
of snow from the downtown section 
and main arteries. This article 
will be devoted to the work of street 
cleaning and snow removal. 

Ihe organization for street clean- 
ing comprises a central administra- 
tion office, three main geographical 
divisions for street cleaning and ref- 
use collection services, each con- 
trolled by a divisional Superinten- 
dent, and an Fngineering Division 
controlling the maintenance of mo- 
tor equipment and the operation of 
four refuse-disposal plants. 

For the street cleaning operations 


Street Cleaning 


Organization, Litter Troubles, Patrol Cleaning 
and Flushing, Catch-Basins, and Snow Removal, 
with Costs, in Toronto, Ontario 


By H. D. 


Street Commissioner 


there are five foremen’s districts 
comprising the downtown and busi- 
ness sections of the city, while the 
remaining sections are under the 
jurisdiction of refuse - collection 
foremen, who supervise the work in 
conjunction with the refuse-collec- 
tion service. 

During 1939, there was a daily 
average of 93g men employed in 
the various services. Of these, there 
were 150 truck drivers, go horse 
drivers and 250 laborers engaged 
regularly in refuse collection. ser- 
vice, 187 street sweepers were em 
ployed for a period approximately 
36 weeks on street cleaning work, 
while 113 men were engaged con- 


at the refuse-disposal 
The street cleaning service 
brooming, the 


tinuously 
plants. 
comprises hand 
cleaning of catch-basins, machine 
flushing of roadways, snow removal, 
and the oiling of unimproved road- 
ways. 
What Is the Best Way? 

The best methods to be em- 
ployed in cleaning streets can never 
be determined once and for all. 
There are many variable factors and 
changing conditions to be met, and 
each must be reviewed periodically 
in order that the best methods may 


be adopted. Further, there is no 


ORGAMIZATION 


STREET COMMISSIONER 
it 


Tr wee} 


DEPARTMENT OF 
STREET CLEANING 
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single method that can be uni- 
versally adopted for all streets with 
satisfactory Each of the 
approved methods has advantages 


results, 


and limitations, and each is well 
some conditions and 
The proper 


suited lor 
much less so for others. 
methods to be employed must be 
determined in the light of the type 
and condition of the pavements, 
the extent of automobile parking, 
thre topography of the city, its cli- 


mate, and the amount of traffic. 


grr jin 


as the condition of the latter is to a 
large extent dependent upon the 
regular removal of refuse. 

The general practice of house- 
holders in placing grass cuttings 
and lawn rakings loosely upon the 
roadway is a common source of 
considerable unsightliness, and _ re- 
sults in inconvenience and exten- 
sive damage if a heavy rainstorm 
occurs. Loose material lying on 
the roadway is carried to the sewer 
inlet, blocking the grating and caus- 


Toronto uses this novel method each year 


to compare the annual snowfall 
Unsightly Streets 


The promiscuous littering of the 
streets by thoughtless citizens offers 
perhaps the most difhcult problem. 
\ newspaper carelessly discarded 
and then separated by the wind will 
make the entire street appear rela- 
tively dirty, whether it is or not, 
while the distribution of handbills, 
circulars and weekly district news- 
papers adds its quota to the un- 
sightliness of the street. Invariably 
these leaflets are carelessly thrown 
upon porches and steps, are at the 
mercy of prevailing winds, and are 
finally deposited upon lawns and 
boulevards, or lodged in shrubbery. 

Regardless of whether the house 
porches are 
Even 


1S occupied or not, 
strewn with literature daily. 
the unoccupied home appears to be 
an Opt h invitation for delivery bovs 
to toss additional leaflets to the ex- 
isting accumulation. 


Che city’s attractiveness depends 
perhaps more upon the appearance 
of the thoroughfares than 
upon any other municipal opera- 


Che removal of garbage and 


public 


tion. 
ashes is of equal importance and is 
necessarily intimately associated 
with that of clean streets, inasmuch 
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Toronto; 544 miles are paved 
improved roadways. The d 


town area, main thoroughfares 5 \< 
business districts are cleaned by 
patrol system. Each patrolman 

a defined area to sweep, which 

be covered from one to eight ti 
daily, according to its requ 
ments. Each patrolman is pro 
vided with push-cart, broom aid 
scraper, and as the tubs are filled, 
they are left at designated points in 
cabinets, to be later picked up 

a motor truck for removal to | 
dump. 

In residential sections the patr 
men work in pairs, one on each sid 
of the roadway, brushing or scra) 
ing the dirt into piles, followed b 
a pick-up vehicle. During the sum 
mer season of 1939, a total of 135, 
804 cubic yards of litter was swep 
up and removed from the streets o! 
‘Toronto. 


The chart below shows the cost of snow 
removal each year since 1914 in Toronto, 
Ontario 


Swow REMOVAL 


EXPENDITURE 


~ ~ 


ing heavy floods. The proper pro- 
cedure for householders to follow is 
to place all lawn rakings, grass cut- 
tings and other rubbish in suitable 
receptacles, and place these recep- 
tacles out for removal only on the 
regular collection days. The ac- 
quisition of an additional refuse 
receptacle by householders would 
overcome in a great measure the 
which pre- 


unsightly conditions 


vail on some streets. 


Patrol Cleaning 


There are 575 miles of streets in 


UNIT COST OF HAND-BROOM SWEEPING 
OF IMPROVED ROADWAYS, 1939 


lotal cost (foremen, labor, cart- 
age, supplies ) 


$292,472.49 
Area of improved street mileage 


square yards) 9,328,757 
Cost of maintenance per 1,000 
square yards per season $31.35 


Amount of sweepings collected 
(cubic yards) 


135,804 
Cost per cubic yard (sweeping, 


collecting and removing) : $2.16 
Cubic yards removed per 1,000 

square yards per season ‘ 14.5 
Number of patrolmen ‘ 187 


Average area maintained per pa- 
trolman (square yards) 
Average number of times swept 
per season go 
Cost of sweeping per 1,000 square 
vards (sweeping, collecting and 


49,000 


removing ) $0.34 
Cost of sweeping- per mile per 

Number of streets in city 1,823 
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Catch-Basin Cleaning 


[here are two general methods 
ised to clean catch-basins—manual 
ind the Auto-eductor. In the man- 
ial method, long-handled scoops or 
dippers are used for lifting the ma- 
erial. The dipper commonly used 
consists of a small shovel blade bent 
at right angles, to which is attached 
a g-foot handle. The material is 
lifted from the catch-basin, and 
after the water has drained off, the 
piled débris is shoveled into trucks 
and hauled to the dumps. This 
method is not altogether satisfac- 
tory, for the material taken from 
the basins and placed on the pave- 
ment has a very unpleasant appear- 
ance and occasionally has an ex- 
tremely foul odor. Moreover, the 
pavement surface around the catch- 
basin is usually left in a dirty and 
unsanitary condition, even though 
some care is exercised in cleaning 
up. The process is quite slow and 
expensive, but it does not require 
a large outlay for equipment or 


tools. 


The most satisfactory method for 
cleaning catch-basins is by use of 
the Auto-eductor, which is a self- 
contained unit and consists of a 
large water type tank and centrif- 
ugal pump mounted on a motor 
chassis. The pump is capable of 
lifting the heavy solids from the 
catch-basin sumps into the eductor 
tank. In the cleaning process, a 
telescopic suction pipe is lowered 
into the basin below the water level. 
The pump pulls the mixture of 
water and solids into the tank, 
while the material in the basin is 
constantly agitated by a stream of 
water under pressure. The solids 
are separated in the tank, and the 
water flows back into the catch- 
basin through a separate discharge 
line. The Department of Street 
Cleaning of Toronto has two such 
machines in operation, and they 
have proved to be most economical 
and effective for this type of work. 
The costs shown in the summary 
below are for combined machine 
and hand cleaning of catch-basins 
in 1939: 


Expenditure (wages, cartage and 


supplies ) $12,907.03 


Number of cubic yards... ere 9.540 
Number of basins cleaned 46,973 
Cost per cubic yard (cleaning and 

removing ) 9.4 $1.36 


Cost per basin per cleaning $0.275 
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Machine Flushing 


Machine flushing is regarded as 
the most sanitary method for the 
cleaning of streets, inasmuch as the 
pavement surfaces are cleaned thor 
oughly and rapidly, while most of 
the fine dust which escapes the pa- 
trolman’s broom is washed into the 
gutter. The space under parked 
cars can be cleaned better by this 
method than by any other accepted 
cleaning procedure. 

The Department has six motor 
flushers in operation, each of which 
is equipped with a tank having a 
capacity of 1,000 gallons of water. 
The water is applied to the road- 
way under pressure from a centrif- 
ugal pump through a_ perforated 
pipe arrangement. The pipe as- 
sembly is such that the entire street 
may be flushed in one operation. 
During recent years, because of 
trafic conditions, this work has been 
carried out during the night, be- 
ginning at 10:00 P.M., and termi- 
nating at 7:00 A.M. By this method 
the débris washed into the gutter is 
readily removed by the street 
sweepers the following morning. 
Owing to limited equipment, the 
street-flushing service is performed 
only on the downtown business 
area, main arteries and outlying 
business areas. 

STREET FLUSHING, 1929-1939 
Quantity Total Cost, 
Street of Wages Cost 


Mileage Water Used and Truck Per 
Year Flushed (Gals. ) Upkeep Mile 


1929... 2,740 15,229,000 $8,427 82 $3 07 
1930... 3,931 20,230,000 12,809.06 4.20 
1931. 6,037 34,392,000 15,689.01 2.51 
1932 4.492 25,405,000 12,313.02 2.74 
1933- 4.352 19,690,000 9,714.57 2.23 
1934. 6,687 24,818,000 10,747.48 1.61 
1935. 5,925 22,795,000 9,.737-86 1.64 
1936 6.747 20,2%%,000 9,944.37 1.50 
1937. 11,243 $1,342,000 15,200.49 1.35 
1938. . .11,334 32,410,000 14,755-15 1.30 
1939 9.450 27,150,000 15,093.41 1.60 


Sn ow Removal 


When a heavy snowstorm occurs 
in Toronto, it is necessary to re- 
move the snow from the main ar- 
teries and business areas. This 
work is performed by hand labor, 
city-owned and hired trucks. The 
city also operates seven snow-plows 
on the main thoroughfares and 
streets on which the street-railway 
lines exist. On street-car lines the 
Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion uses sweepers and plows. The 
track allowance is swept by motor 
sweepers followed by plows with 


spreader arms which move the snow 
back from the tracks approximate- 
ly 8 to 10 feet. Further plowing by 
the city is necessary to move the 
snow into a windrow in the gutter, 
so that vehicular trafic may pass 
the street cars. 

When a snowfall of sufficient in 
tensity occurs, the organizations ot 
the city and the Toronto Transpor 
tation Commission take such action 
as appropriations and facilities per 
mit. It is necessary, if reasonable 
service is to be give n, that the snow 
fighting forces commence operation 
immediately after a storm. starts, 
work through the storm, and clean 
up afterwards. Otherwise, trathe 
will soon consolidate the snow, 
which with the variable winter tem 
peratures is soon transformed into 
ice. Repeated snowfalls eventual 
ly create a considerable depth of 
ice, which is relatively more costly 
to remove than the original snow. 

Equipment and funds, however, 
have not been available to permit 
this work to be carried out on all 
main arteries and business thor 
oughfares to the proper extent. 
Were an adequate appropriation 
provided for the utilization of hand 
labor and motor trucks for removal, 
augmented by a sufficient number 
of snow-plows snow-loaders, 
the city would be in a position Lo 
cope more ably with winter condi 
tions. 

The development of snow-r 
moval operations and the growth of 
public demand for increased mu 
nicipal removal services has been 
gradual but very steady since the 
appearance of motor vehicles in 
large numbers on city streets. It is 
apparent that, in the main, munici 
pal authorities are responding to 
the increasing demands of motor 
ists, business men and citizens, by 
rendering greater service in keep 
ing open the principal arteries of 
travel during the winter season. 

Deep snow and subsequent ac- 
cumulations of ice impede all 
classes of traffic and interfere with 
normal business activities. If snow 
and ice are not promptly removed 
before a thaw, marked annoyance 
and inconvenience are evident. 
Thousands of motor vehicle drivers 
probably suffer the greatest incon 
venience if snow is not quickly re 
moved and icy conditions thereby 
alleviated. 
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New Sewa 


OUSED in an attractive yel 
low-brick building, the new 
sewage - treatment plant for 
Lansing embodies many distinctive 
features of design and operation. 
Using the activated sludge process 
of clarifving the sewage, it also has 
sludge digestion, and with it the 
disposal of the garbage of the city 
by grinding or shredding at the 
plant and delivery direct to the 
sludge digesters by pneumatic ejec 
tors. The high production of gas is 
used to operate a steam boiler and 
a gas engine at the plant, resulting 
in moderate economies of opera- 
tion The average flow through 
the plant is 8,000,000 gallons daily 
from the sewer system, which ts part 
separate sewers and part combined. 
\n effort is being made at the pres 
ent time to make it a separate sys- 
tem, with only the sanitary sewage 
flowing to the sewage-treatment 
plant, all storm sewage being de 


livered direct to adjacent streams. 


The Office Building 


The main office and laboratory 
building contains rest rooms for 
both men and wemen, a complete 
laboratory for the control of the 
operation of the plant, and the su 
perintendent's office. \ corridor 
from the front door leads through 
the center of the building direct to 


General View of the Lansing, Mich., 


e- Treatment Plant 


at Lansing, Michigan 


Features of Plant Include Detritor, Comminutors. 
Pre-aeration, Activation, Sludge Digestion, with 
Ground Garbage, Vacuum Filters and Sludge Burning 


the primary settling tank building. 
The interior of the building is of 
tile and brick construction, and the 
laboratory is built along the most 
modern and efficient lines. 


Grit Chambers and 
(Comminutors 


Sewage is delivered to the plant 
from a pumping station of 25 mgd 
capacity, through a venturi meter, 
and then flows directly into a grit 
chamber, having a Dorr Detritor or 
grit collector, equipped with bucket 
elevators and a screw-feed which de- 
livers the grit through the wall at 
the back of the primary settling 
tank building, direct to a_ truck 
which hauls it out for disposal on 
the grounds of the plant. The sew- 
age flows from the grit chamber 
through two Chicago Comminu- 
tors, which completely grind up the 
floating material which has passed 
the pumps, as well as bulky solids. 
The flow is then through a _pre- 
aeration tank where the action of 
finely divided air bubbling up 
through the sewage tends to release 


~ 


Sewage-Treatment Plant, Showing the 25,000-Cubic-Foot Gas Holder 


oil and grease from the liquid and 
cause it to gather on the surfac 
It is skimmed off for disposal by 
pumping either to the incinerator 
or to the digestion tanks. 

An unusual feature of the pri 
mary settling tank building is the 
use of large areas of glass blocks 
taking the place of the usual metal 
sash windows in the brick walls. 
The roof framing is of concrete, as 
are the columns, and every effort 
has been made to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of moisture which 
might cause deterioration of the 
building itself. Forced ventilation 
is used to draw off vapors from the 
sewage and to deliver them to the 
forced air draft in the incinerator. 

The sewage has a detention pe- 
riod of ten minutes in the pre- 
aeration tank, and one hour in the 
primary settling tanks, under the 
average flow of g mgd. The pri- 
mary settling tanks are 16 feet wide 
and 70 feet long, and are equipped 
with Jeffrey sludge collectors. 


Aeration and Clarification 


The sewage flows from the pri- 
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ry settling tanks through a con- 
ete ume under the primary tank, 
d then outside the building and 
yund the digestion tanks to the 
iy aeration tanks at the west end 

the plant through a 36-inch steel 

pe. These tanks are 220 feet 
ng and provide a detention pe- 
iod of six hours based on the av- 
rage flow. The volume of re- 
urned sludge is 25 per cent. Iwo 
rows of diffuser plates are used, 
both placed so as to give a spiral 
flow of the sewage through the 


tanks. 

The sewage then flows to two 8o- 
foot-diameter final settling tanks, 
equipped with Hardinge Super- 
Thickeners. Sewage enters the 
tanks through small ports, and the 
activated sludge can be seen to en- 
ter the clear surface water like puffs 
of smoke and then start settling im- 
mediately. The ports are about 6 
inches from the surface of the tank. 
Located centrally between the two 
tanks is the effluent weir of white 
glazed tile, designed to show the 
clarity of the effluent, which flows 
over it direct to the river without 
further treatment. 

The blower building, located be- 
tween the activated sludge tanks 
and the digester, contains a Worth- 
ington 240-hp sludge-gas engine 
driving a 5,000-cfs Root-Conners- 
ville blower and two 4,000-cfm 
blowers operated by 200-hp West- 
inghouse motors. In the blower 
house there is also a Simplex rate- 
of-flow indicating gage and a Sim- 
plex indicating and recording gage 
on the air line, so that there is a 
complete record of sewage flow and 
air flow for determining the ratio 
of air to sewage at any moment. A 
5-ton Shaw-Box crane is mounted 
on the wall of the blower building 
to facilitate handling the installa- 
tion of the blower equipment orig- 
inally and for future maintenance 
repairs as required. 


Sludge Disposal 


All the sludge pumps are located 
in the pipe gallery between the end 
of the activated sludge tanks and 
the clarifiers immediately south of 
these tanks. The sludge pump bat- 
teries consist of a De Laval 150-gpm 
waste-sludge pump driven by a 


Lima 1-hp electric motor and a 
1,000-gpm De Laval return sludge 
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A Section of One of the 220-Foot Aeration Tanks « 


pump, driven by a 5-hp Lima elec 
tric motor. This second equip- 
ment is in duplicate. In this pipe 
gallery is a Chicago float-operated 
sump pump delivering to the raw- 
sewage line. 

The raw sludge from the _pri- 
mary settling tanks is handled by 
two Domestic sludge pumps of the 
plunger type, located in the incin 
erator building. 


The Four ! Jigesters 


There are four digesters, each 60 
feet in diameter and 26 feet deep, 
equipped with fixed covers and 
Dorr stirring mechanisms. The 
garbage collected throughout the 
city is ground at the plant by Jet 
frey grinders and delivered by pneu 
matic ejectors to these four diges 
ters. Before the garbage began to 
be delivered to the digesters, the 
production of gas was about 100, 
000 cubic feet per day, and this has 
increased to an average of 247,000 
cubic feet daily with the garbage. 
The supernatant liquor from the 
digesters flows back to the raw-sew 
age influent line or lagoon. The 
digesters are equipped with heating 
coils for hot-water heating, and the 
gas is collected in a 25,000-cubic- 
foot gas holder located immediatel\ 
north of the sludge-disposal build 
ing. The gas holder is provided to 
take up the slack between the pro 
duction of gas and its utilization by 
the gas engines and burners, but 
since the addition of garbage to the 
sludge in the digesters there has 
always been an excess of gas for 
use in the plant. 
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Lansing 


Vacuum Filters and 
In ineration 


The digested sludge is condi 


tioned by the addition of ferric 
chloride and lime, which are mixed 
with the sludge in a paddle mix 
then delivered to an 


Oliver vacuum filter with a gross 


ture and 


filtering area of 200 square feet. 
Ihe dewatered sludge is then de 
livered by two belt conveyors, one 
running at right angles to the other, 
and equipped Merrick 
Weightometer to permanently re- 


with a 


cord the weight of dewatered sludge 
delivered to the incinerator. ‘The 
sludge is delivered to the top of a 
Decarie rabble - arm 
which has a capacity of 60 tons per 


incinerator, 
24 hours of either raw or digested 
If it is 
desired to dispense with incinera 


sludge cake from the filter. 


tion at any time, a third belt car 
ries the dewatered sludge through 
the wall to an outside hopper, from 
which it can be loaded directly into 
trucks for hauling away or use as a 
A Jettrey bucket 


elevator brings up the ash from the 


soil conditioner. 


bottom half of the incinerator and 
delivers it to this third belt, so that 
it may be removed with anv un 
burned sludge. 

The new Lansing sewage-treat- 
ment plant is operated under the 
direction of S. C. Jacka, City Engi- 
neer, with George Wyllie, Superin 
tendent in direct charge at plant. 
The plant was designed by Shoe 
craft, Drury & McNamee, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and cost S940,000. It 


was placed in operation late in 
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New 31-Mile Pipe Line 


for Grand Rapids, 


Reinforced Concrete Pipe Produced at Daily Rate of 1,200 


HE construction otf .a new 


water supply frof. Lake 


Michigan at a point approxi- 
mately 31 miles due west of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is nearing comple- 
tion. In May 1939, bids were re- 
ceived and a contract awarded to 
the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, 
N. ]., for manufacturing 163,100 
feet of 46-inch diameter reinforced 
concrete pressure pipe for the sup- 
ply line. At the same time, a con- 
tract was awarded to Price Brothers, 
Inc., of Dayton, Ohio, for the con- 
struction and installation of the 
pipe line and appurtenances. 

Shortly after receiving the con- 
tract, the Lock Joint Pipe Co. 
leased property on a railroad siding 
near Grand Rapids, and the erec- 
tion of a plant for the manufacture 
of the pipe was immediately started, 
In spite of the large amount of new 
plant and equipment which had to 
be fabricated and purchased, the 
preliminary work was completed 
and the first pipe produced within 
two months after the contract was 
awarded. Then manutacturing 
proceeded at an average rate of 76 
pipe, on 


.216 linear feet, per dav. 


Pouring the Pipe 


Michigan 


Feet, for New Supply from Lake Michigan 


Design of Pipe 


Each pipe consists of a substan- 
tial steel structure encased in con- 
crete. The stecl structure com- 
prises a watertight steel cylinder 
surrounded by a cage of reinforcing 
steel, the whole assembly being 
placed in molds and lined and cov- 
ered with concrete. Heavy steel 
rings of special section welded to 
the cylinder form the ends of the 
pipes and the joints. The pipes 
were designed for various heads ac- 
cording to their location in the pipe 
line, a different amount of steel 
being used for each head classifica- 
tion. The heads range from 200 to 
350 feet. Each pipe when com- 
pleted is 16 feet long, has a wall 
thickness of 414 inches, and weighs 
approximately 6 tons. 

When the pipes are installed, the 
spigot end of one is placed into the 
bell end of the adjoining pipe, and 
the joint is made completely water- 
tight by a rubber gasket which is 
placed in the groove on the spigot 
as the pipe is swung into position 
for laying. ‘The ease with which the 
joint can be assembled, its flexi- 
bility, and the rugged construction 
of the pipe, permit rapid and eco- 
nomical installation, even under 
the most difficult laying conditions. 


Making the Pipe 


The manufacture of the pipe con- 
sists of three principal operations: 
(1) fabrication of the steel struc- 
ture; (2) pouring of the concrete; 
(3) final curing and storage. All 
the labor necessary for the manu- 
facture of the pipe was obtained 
locally and supervised by a crew 
of specially trained men. 

Che steel structure of the pipe is 
fabricated by rolling steel sheets to 
the proper radius and welding them 


together longitudinally to form tly 
cylinder. ‘The steel joint rings, o| 
special cross-section, are then 
welded to each end of the cylinder, 
and the finished cylinder tested hy 
draulically to prove its strength and 
water-tightness. This cylinder is 
then surrounded by a cage of rein- 
forcing steel formed by winding 
steel rods spirally around a man 
drel, the spacing of the rods being 
maintained by interwoven wires. 
This completed steel structure is 
then ready for encasement in con 
crete. 

In order to complete the work 
within the prescribed time, 1,216 
feet of pipe had to be produced 
per day, requiring the placing of 
more than 225 cubic yards of con- 
crete each day and _ necessitating 
two separate concreting units. 

The concrete was mixed in a 
central mixing plant provided with 
modern bins and batching equip- 
ment for the accurate control of the 
mix. All sand and gravel was de- 
livered by truck from a local plant, 
and the cement was delivered in 
bulk cars from a Michigan mill. 
From the mixing plant a gasoline 
locomotive hauled the concrete to 
the pipe molds in 2-yard buckets, 
which were hoisted by a locomotive 
crane and dumped into pouring 
hoppers mounted on top of each 
mold. The rate of flow of concrete 
into the molds from these hoppers 
was controlled carefully. Each 
mold consists of an inner and an 
outer steel form erected vertically 
with the steel structure of the pipe 
between them held securely in exact 
position by special rings at the top 
and bottom. When the concrete 
was being deposited, the forms were 
continuously vibrated so as to as- 
sure the proper surrounding of the 
steel and the maximum density of 
concrete. 

When all the molds in a concret- 
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unit had been filled, they were 
‘rounded by wooden frames, cov- 
d with canvas, and steamed until 
following morning. At that 
the molds were removed from 
pipe and set up in another sec- 
mn of the pouring bins. The pipe 
re then re-covered and steamed 
ntil the third day when they were 
ipped into a horizontal position 
and placed in the storage yard, 
here they remained until ready 
for delivery to the trench. During 
dry, hot weather, the pipe in stor- 
age was sprayed with water to im- 
prove curing. The placing and re- 
moving of the steel forms and tip- 
ping of the finished pipe was done 
by a locomotive crane, while a sec- 
ond crane was engaged for concret- 
ing. 


Quantities and Specials 


The magnitude of this pipe-pro- 
duction project can best be appre- 
ciated by the quantities of mate- 
rials involved. Approximately 12,- 
ooo tons of steel and over 30,000 
cubic yards of concrete were re- 
quired to manufacture the 10,000 
lengths of pipe, all completed early 
in February, 1940. 

An important and unusual part 
of this job was the large number 
of special pipe required. Several 
main-line gate-valves and cross- 
connections required the manufac- 
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ture of special tees, wyes and reduc- 
ers, which were all made of the 
Same type of construction as the 
Straight pipe, but in most cases 
were provided with flanged ends 
for connection to the valves o1 
branch piping. Extra-heavy cylin- 
ders and reinforcement compen- 
sate for the openings in the pipe 
Outlets for connections such 
blow-offs were 


wall. 

as air 
formed by special steel castings, 
flanged and drilled to A.W.W.A. 
standards and securely welded to 
the steel structure of the pipe. By 
means of such special pieces, valves 
and pipe were readily connected to 


valves or 


the main pipe line in the field. 

Because of the flexibility of the 
Lock Joint expansion joint, long 
radius curves were easily made with 
standard lengths of straight pipe or 
with straight pipe having beveled 
spigot ends. Short-radius curves 
were formed by the use of special 
bands of the same type of construc- 
tion as the straight pipe. 

The pipe and specials were de- 
livered to various points along the 
right-of-way by a local trucking 
company. The pipe were manu- 
factured and delivered at such a 
rate as to continuously supply the 
four construction gangs engaged in 
excavating the trench and laying 
Close cooperation in 


the pipe. 
manufacturing and delivering the 


Specials Built with Connecting Pipes 


Laying the Reinforced Concrete 
Joint Pipe 


Lock 


pipe by the Lock Joint Pipe Co., 
under the direction of L. G. Wil 
helm, Superintendent, permitted 
the laying contractor to carry on his 
operations smoothly and efhciently. 

The entire water-works project, 
including the new pumping station 
in Lake Michigan, is under the di 
rection of Peter A. Kammeraad, Di 
rector of Public Service, Grand Rap 
ids, with Consoer, Townsend and 
Quinlan, of Chicago, as consulting 
engineers for the preparation of 
plans and specifications. 
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1. Hand-writing the old style assessment roll 


Hand-writing the old voluminous bill 


{- 1940—Addressographing the roll 


SIMPLIFIED 


ssessing and 
ollection 


rocedures 


By Antnony C. Psora 
Assessor's Office, Smithtown, N. Y. 


FTER considering the idea for three years, the 
Town Board of Smithtown, N. Y. (population 
12,000), in April, 1940, installed an Addresso 
graph to make and maintain the records of 
described parcels and 35,000 lots, and to print the tax 


$,000 


roll and 8,000 bills. The result, of course, was an im- 
mediate speeding-up in the performance of the work, 
with an end to errors requiring erasures on original 
records, always embarrassing. 

Whereas formerly the entire year was spent in accu 
mulating the assessment-roll data and three months in 
copying it in duplicate, the Addressograph now does 
the copying job in four days. One described-property 
book which took six to eight weeks to write is now 
copied in one day. The numerous errors in copying 
have been completely eliminated by placing the data 
on metal plates carrying name, address, property de- 
scription, valuation, exemption, and a code used to 
cut down the complexity of extension and to insure 
accuracy. 

In Smithtown there are ten school districts, three fire 
districts, six street-lighting districts, three highway dis- 
tricts, county tax, state tax, town tax and three village 


5. Roll and bills quickly written from plates 
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THE 


ves. Every property in town 
vs taxes for the services rendered 
several of these districts. Many 
\jacent properties pay taxes on the 
group of making 
ir total tax rate the same. Yet 
d methods required that the tax 
r each district be extended sepa- 
With about 40,000 parcels, 


SErVICes, 


rate ly. 
ich paving taxes on an average of 
ven districts, the total number of 
iultiplications ran to 280,000. 
\s there are twenty 
combinations of districts, it was de- 


practical 


cided to give each of these com- 
binations a number called a code, 
and to figure a group tax rate for 
combinations 
The result 


each of these 
groups of tax districts. 
is one computation for each par- 
cel, instead of seven. In addition 
to this, the 40,000 parcels have been 
grouped into 8,000 parcels, so that 
actually there are now only 8,000 
multiplications to be made in place 
of 280,000. In addition to reducing 
errors and preventing omissions of 
individual districts, the 
speed gets this extension work done 
weeks, instead of three 
months. Formerly the work of ex- 
tending the taxes began on Sep- 
tember 1, each vear, first with two 
extra clerks, and after November 
15, When the county and state rates 
are furnished, with three to eight 
additional girls required until De- 
cember 1, when the books are sent 
to the Tax Receiver. 

From December 1 to January 6, 
the Tax Receiver used to employ 
ten girls to write the 8,000 bills 
longhand indelible pencil. 
Owner's name, property descrip- 
tion and the taxes were written on 
both the first-half and the second- 
half portions of the bill. An origi- 
nal and two carbon copies were 


greate) 


in two 
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inade for receipt and office copy. 
The bills, except for inserting the 
amount of taxes, are now made 
out in two days, being merely run 
through the Addressograph. “The 
amount of tax is then written on 
the bills by pen and ink. Bill and 
receipt are mailed in window en 
velopes to the taxpaver, who eithes 
mails back the bill with check on 
presents the unit at the window. If 
mailed, the Receivei 
bill paid and mails it back to the 
taxpaver, 


Stamps the 


Posting the paid tax to the assess 
ment roll has been simplified as 
follows: When the assessment roll 
is being Addressographed, a num 
bering unit in the machine auto- 
matically prints a consecutive num 
ber alongside each property de 
scription. As the bills are Addresso 
graphed, the same number appears 
on the three parts of the bill. Thus 
the Receiver posts to a number, in- 
stead of to a name and description, 
increasing posting speed by 80 per 
cent and greatly reducing the num- 
ber of incorrect postings. The re 
sulting advantages to both the tax 


pavers and the town are obvious, 


SHOTS 
FROM A 

DRAMA OF 
MUNICIPAL 
OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 


8. Judge Bradley 
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and indicated by the photographs. 

Obvious also are the advantages 
of having the Addressograph used 
by both the Assessor and the Re 
ceiver, providing a common  plac« 
for corrections. All the changes 
obtained by either official are made 
at once on the metal plates. This 
Receiver a more up-to 


date mailing list, more taxpayers 


gives the 


receive their bills and more taxes 
are paid, with a possible lower tax 
rate as the final result. Such a re 
sult is rendered more likely by close 
watch of delinquent accounts \ 
“pivotab” attached to the top of 
the metal plate is made to indicat 
a delinquent account, At any time 
the plates can be run through the 
machine which selects the delin 
quent accounts from the paid-up 
accounts, imprints a notice or list 
and automatically re-files the plates 
in their proper sequence. 

“We should have 


system vears ago,” say the members 


installed this 
of the “Town Board, “and we are 
sure the Addressograph system will 
pay for itself in a short time, in 
convemience to the taxpaver as well 


as In money saved.” 


of Smithtown, N. Y., likes the clarity of this 


new Oil 


7. “Make a new bill in a jiffy” 
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Preparedness in Water Supply 


Can Sabotage or a Single Explosion Cripple 
the Vital Parts of Your City’s Supply? 


By Cuartes Hayoock 


Consulting Engineer; and Chairman, 


Economic Trends Committee of Pennsylvania Water Works Association 


AR is frequently a major 
dlisastet for practically 
everyone, 
victors, as was shown by the World 
Wat In the present war, we are 
seeing cities destroyed, entire peo- 
ples dispossessed o1 subjugated, and 
standards of living lowered. Let 
us be so well prepared to defend 
ourselves that we shall be immune 
from danger of successful attack 
either trom without o1 within. 

The status of many industries 1s 
profoundly altered in the change 
from peace to preparedness, or war, 
but water supply is not one of these 
industries, since it is equally es 
sential under all conditions. Peo 
ple must have water, and many in- 
dustries use large quantities of 
water, which for the best results 
must be of high quality. No mod- 
ern city can exist without adequate 
water supply. It does not readily 
lend itself to decentralization. 
Many communities have but a 
single source of supply, a single 
purification plant, a single pump- 
Ing station. 

If the water supply of a commu- 
nity were impaired, the city might 
soon become practically uninhab- 
itable, or if the people continued 
to live in the city and drank the 
polluted waters which might be the 
only ones available after the main 
supply had been damaged, pestil- 
ence, one of the dreaded Four 
Horsemen, would soon ride through 
the community, probably in no 
more than the normal period of in- 
cubation of the water-borne dis- 
eases 

The water-works industry thus 
has a position of singular respon- 
sibility and importance in pre- 
paredness, and if we should be 
drawn into the war, we should have 
still greater responsibilities. 

During the World War, the 
acroplane was just about well 


including the 


started, and no hostile aeroplane 
has vet flown over the United 
States. Water works are particu- 
larly vulnerable. In many Cases, 
they are incapable of concealment 
or camouflage. All who have flown 
extensively will recall how easy it 
is to pick out water-works  struc- 
tures, even when flying at a con- 
siderable height. 


Answer These Questions 


If your water works were dam- 
aged by sabotage or attack, what 
would you be able to do for the 
community? Would it be possible 
for a single explosion completely 
to disable your system, and if so, 
how would you go about repairing 
it? 

Have you local storage to pro- 
vide water supply to fight conflagra- 
tion that might be caused by hos- 
tile act?) Are there valves sufficient 
to isolate a damaged unit without 
draining the reserve supply? If 
you use electric energy for pump- 
ing, have you more than one line 
entering your pumping station, if 
possible from a different circuit? 

Have you an adequate reserve of 
expendable materials and supplies 
to carry over a reasonable period 
of interruption? Would it be pos- 
sible for you to increase your ma- 
terials and supplies inventory at a 
reasonable cost, and have on hand 
such supplies as might be needed 
in the event of disaster? If you 
had such supplies, would you store 
them in or with your major struc- 
tures, where disaster might destroy 
both? If your purification plant 
were damaged, what could you do 
to prevent the spread of disease, 
and still serve the public with 
enough water to permit the normal 
functioning of your community? 

Do you know your neighboring 
water-works systems? What. are 


their problems and resources? A 
competent staff is an important as- 
set of any enterprise. If you should 
lose any of your key men, how 
would you get along? Could you 
help your neighbor, or secure help 
from him? 

Are there other water-works sys- 
tems nearby which might render 
supplementary service to each other 
in emergency or disaster? Are there 
any private supplies, the quality 
of which is such that the supplies 
could be used by the community in 
emergency? 

Probably not all of these in- 
quiries are applicable to any one 
system, but, equally probably, some 
are applicable to every system. 
These are some of the things which 
a water-works operator must think 
about today, in addition to his reg- 
ular duties, because we must al- 
ways keep the water running from 
the consumers’ faucets, and that 
water must be safe to drink and in 
ample volume for the requirements 
of the community. 


National Defense and the 
Cities 


The United States Conference of 
Mayors (750 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) is giving special attention 
to the responsibilities and problems 
that are being thrust upon the cities 
as the National Defense Program gets 
under way. In its bi-weekly bulletin, 
The United States Municipal News, 
the Conference is summarizing devel- 
opments, national, state and local, of 
special interest to municipal officials. 

The July 15 issue calls attention to 
an order issued on July 1 by Colonel 
F. C. Harrington, Commissioner of 
Work Projects, under the new 1940-41 
WPA regulations®, whereby the so- 
called “national defense” WPA pro- 
jects sponsored by cities (airports, 
armories, roads and streets of military 
importance, etc.) are exempt from the 
usual 25 per cent sponsors’ contribu- 
tion provision as well as the limita- 
tion of $100,000 on building projects, 
* See The American City, July, 1940, p. 5. 
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Loné-Term Financial 


lanning for Cities 


Operating Requirements—Debt Services— 
Capital Outlay—Social Security 


XCERPTS from a_ report 

submitted in June, 1940, by 

the. Committee on Long 
Term Financial Planning of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso- 
iation of the United States and 
Canada; George M. Link, Secre- 
vary, Board of Estimate and Taxa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn., Commit- 
tee Chairman: 


\ Review oF MuNICcIPAL CHARTERS, 
ven the latest, does not reveal any 
justification for the belief that there 
has yet been full realization of the im- 
portance of comprehensive long-term 
financial planning for all municipal 
needs. In fact, there seems to be a 
disposition to believe that long-term 
planning has been carried to comple- 
tion when such planning comprehends 
current and capital projects. 

Every experienced municipal official 
knows that the financial obligations of 
a community that can be described as 
“long-term” are not limited to capital 
projects any more than are all pay-as- 
you-go projects limited to operating 
projects. The financing of outstand- 
ing bonds, whether serial or term, is 
a long-term matter, particularly if re- 
funding either before or at the time 
of maturity be resorted to. Likewise, 
the financing of public relief from bor- 
rowed funds creates a financial prob- 
lem which is long-term in its effect. 

The obligations which have, how- 
ever, most profoundly affected finan- 
cial requirements both for current and 
for long-term purposes are those that 
aim at greater social security: retire- 
ment allowances for governmental em- 
pensions; old-age 
unemployment insurance; 
unemployment relief; and many 
others, some of which are still in the 
planning. To the extent that the ex- 
penditures of today for these purposes 
throw a financial burden on the fu- 
ture, they are involved in long-term 
financial planning to as great an ex- 
tent as are capital projects, and per- 
haps with even greater justification, 
since the financial burdens are much 
less evident to the casual investigator. 
There is no sound logic in insisting on 
the careful preparation of a long-term 


ployees; mothers’ 


pensions; 


program for the financing of a school 
building or a garbage-disposal plant, 
either of which will be of use for the 
next forty or fifty years, and ignoring 
the expense of retirement allowances 
to municipal employees who will no 
longer render service to the munici 
pality but whose retirement allow- 
ances will be a burden on the taxpaye? 
Money 


capital projects will provide something 
J § 


for years to come. spent on 
of value in the form of service during 
the period of financing and probably 
for years thereafter. Expenditures for 
retirement or social security allowances 
that are not paid out of accumulated 
reserves are expenditures for benefits 
that the public received in the past and 
to a great extent are to be financed 
by those who received none of those 
benefits. .. . 

There should be a determination of 
the amount of revenue that would be 
available for operating purposes after 
apportioning from the total the 
amounts necessary to meet accrued ob- 
ligations for bond issues, mandatory 
obligations for social security, and ne¢ 
essary expenditures, if any, for capital 
outlay and repair costs. ‘‘Pay-as-you- 
go” advocates insist that capital outlay 
costs should be met entirely from cur- 
rent levies or from resultant accumu- 
lations. Capital repairs as a matter of 
course may, directly or indirectly, be 
included with operating costs. Which 
ever procedure is followed, the need of 
planning cannot be avoided. It is 
quite probable, in fact, that the pay- 
as-you-go policy of financing capital 
projects calls for more planning, par- 
ticularly long-term planning, than does 
the policy of borrowing. 


On this matter of pay-as-you-go, it 
might be well to recall the admoni- 
tions of financial experts that during 
periods of prosperity governmental 
agencies should conserve their credit 
in order that during periods of indus 
trial depression they can use that credit 
to create employment which, to some 
extent at least, will offset reduction of 
employment in private industry. Such 
a procedure would mean municipal 
pay-as-you-go during periods of pros- 
perity such as the twenties, and mu- 


nicipal borrowing during periods of 


‘ 


It re- 


depression such as the thirties. 
quires no feat of memory to recall that 
with too many of our American cities 
actual practice was just the opposite of 
borrowing 


the above. Unwarranted 


was carried on during the twenties, 
with the direct result that littl or no 
further borrowing was possible during 
the thirties. ‘To make matters worse, 
during these latter years some of our 
cities have systematically failed to even 
attempt to meet maturing bond re 
quirements, 
expedient of bond refunding instead 


of the sound though painful alterna 


preferring the doubtful 


tive of an adequate tax levy. 

Perhaps for the purpose of meeting 
such a the charter of the 
city of New York prov ides for a “cap 


Situation, 
ital accrual fund.” his seems to have 


been designed for the purpose of 


building up reserves to be used to 
finance capital improvements and so 
obviate the necessity of including them 
in some future long-term capital pro 
gram. To that extent the creation of 
such a reserve promotes the laudable 
pay-as-you-go idea for capital expendi- 
tures. 

The State Planning Board of Massa- 
chusetts, as reported by this committee 
in 1939, 1s going one step further by 
recommending that during good years 
reserve” 
with the 


a “credit be built up by de- 
State Treasurer a 


certain percentage increase in its an- 


positing 


nual tax levy, such reserve to be made 
available in “bad times to permit main 
activities without 


tenance of normal 


the need of an increased tax rate. 
There can be no doubt as to the ef- 
ficacy of such a procedure, although it 
does have the handicap of creating a 
large invested reserve which, like most 
similarly placed reserves, might turn 
out to be nothing but a book credit 
when most needed 

In contrast to the credit reserve that 
Massa 


chusetts plan, is the bonded debt re 


would be built up under the 


serve which would be built up if bond 
issues were restricted during prosper- 
ous years. The first would result in a 
large reserve in cash or investments; 


the second would be a pure credit re 


serve, cash accumulations being en- 
tirely lacking. For that reason, the 
latter appears to possess the greater 
merit, 


Administrative Machinery 


\ review of available material rela- 
tive to the procedure followed in mu 
nicipalities where long-term financial 
planning has been attempted, indicates 
that to a very great extent such plan- 
ning has been a cooperative movement, 
private interests joining with public 
bodies—more_ particularly with plan 
ning bodies and financial officials—in 


{ 
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formulating a program which in the 
light of past experience and present 
conditions will yustily a proposed pro- 
gram for the current year, as well as 
serve as a basis for similar programs for 
subsequent years 

With one possible exception, no evi 
dence has been found that any such 
procedur Is required ot any ot our 
cities either by charter or by statute 
Undoubtedly conviction as to the wis 
dom of such legislation has not yet 
crystallized to the pont of having ma 
terialized as a definite legislative pro- 
posal It is believed that wheneve1 
definite convictions can be aroused as 
to the importance of long-term plan 
ning. there should be inserted into out 
state and/or local laws provisions rela 
tive to long-term planning which are 
as mandatory and as definite as are 
those relative to current operating re 
quirements 

Since a large number of our cities 
of today have planning authorities 
whose duty it is to study the needs for 
capital projects, any such authority 
might well be vested with the respon 
sibility of preparing the necessary long 
term plan for such projects. In order 
that there should be included in the 
long-term plan the requirements for 
those other purposes which have been 
heretofore mentioned, the chief finan- 
cial officials of the municipality should 
be authorized and required either to 
cooperate with, or to supplement the 
studies of, the planning authorities in 
order that the program developed 
might comprehend all requirements 
other than those that are fully financed 
from current revenues 

One of the chief criticisms that can 
be made of past attempts at long-term 
planning is that they were not con 
tinued This was partly due to the 
much greater difhculty that exists in 
the preparation of planning for long: 
term needs than exists in the case of 
current operating needs. But to a 
much greater extent that failure is due 
to the absence of legal requirements 
that an expenditure program must be 
prepared for long-term needs, as well 
as for current operating needs, than 
to any other cause. Governmental of 
fiials are human beings with the com- 
mon failing that prompts the avoid- 
ance of any act that is not clearly 
mandatory. Hence, if long-term plan 
ning is to become a continuing pro- 
cedure, legal provisions should be pro 
vided that such planning shall be done, 
specifying clearly as to what officials 
shall carry that responsibility. 

It is of equal importance that there 
be specific provision as to responsibil- 
ity for determining to what extent any 
such long-term program shall be car- 
ried out. This duty should be im- 
posed upon the chief governing body 
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of the municipality, which should be will require the use of future reve; 
required to give this long-term pro- to finance obligations incurred du; 
gram the same careful consideration prior fiscal periods, as well as thos: 
that is required in case of current be incurred during future periods 
needs, modified to the extent that long- 2. Municipal charters should 
term needs cannot be based on require- nitely designate an official body 
ments for fiscal periods with the same formulate annually the — long-t 
exactness as is true of current require- financial program for the munici; 
ments ity, which body should be empower: 
Conclusions and obligated to prepare such a } 
gram. 

The following conclusions are sub- 3. The charter should provid 
mitted by the Committee: performance schedule, stipulating 

1 The term “long-term financial routing of the long-term program bo 
planning” is to be understood to refer as to time and as to destination or d 
to all governmental obligations which tinations. 


Land-Use Map-Making 
for Zoning and Planning 


Chicago Regional Planning Association MAKING A SIMPLE FORM OF PRESENT USE Mar 
Burnham Building Chucago, Ilinows For Zoning and Planning 


The toning laws of Illinois, like those of miny other states, require consideration of 
the existing use of buildings and land when a zoning ordinance is drawn or amended. To 
do that from memory or by fiele inspection is not enough. A permanent, dated record 
should be made in the form of @ present use mp. By following the suggestions given be- 
low, a simple form of use map can be made by marking on @ printed mp (which later may 
be traced) the approximate location and general class of each use. Where greater deteil 
is needed, @ special record may be mde. Such a map is necessary to properly decide the 
kind, size and number of zoning districts after giving due consideration to other exist- 
ing conditions and probable needs for the next 10 or 16 years. After acoption of the 
ordinance or emendment, the use mp should be carefully preserved as pert of the evidence 
showing the reason for each district and is mde use of in later years whenever proposals 
to vary or rezone come up, or in case of court action. Any zoned community not having « 
use map should make one. 


SYMBOLS FOR CLASSES OF USES SAMPLE MAPS 
Seni} larger Scale: 1 inch = 600 feet 
Movs Wa ps MORIN ae 
. O - One family — 
O2 - Two family . 
- Apartment, 6 living units : 
& scwoos amp cHuRcHES 733 
LIMITED BUSINESS USES IN 
CONNECTION WITH RESIDENCES oto ele 
If in main building such es doc- 


tor's office, tourist home, hair 
dresser, dancing school, etc. 
0 ou - If in accessory building or yard Scale: 1 inch = 300 feet 


such as a small hatchery, nursery, 
woode working shop, retail stand, oc] 
storage of trucks, construction MAIN. CIA 
equipment or building mteriels 
a ~ Scattered stores, service stations, | 
funeral homes, greenhouses, etc. TA = 0 oO Oz 
- Groups of stores such as in cen- O [] Oo 
tral business area. Q2 Q 
O O3 
Building or lot INDUSTRIAL USES such as building 
 Lerge building material yards, coal yards, bulk fone) 
berge orea oil plants, grain elevators, con- 
© _} ectually in use tractor's yards, manufacturing, eto. 
SPECIAL USES, such as libraries, 1 Grounds: a O 
parks, forest preserves, athletic fields, golf courses, fs @) 
institutions, cemeteries, water works, munici- Og O 
pal garbage incinerators, dump areas sewage disposal S 2 O a 
plants, and other public or semi -public buildings, locate 10 21 O Ox O 
O 
June 1940 ONE ST. 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Chicago Regional Planning Association 
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HE water supply of Rochester, 

like so many other Mid- 

Western supplies, not only is 
verv hard but also contains an ob- 
jectionable amount of iron. It is 
obtained from two 26-inch Layne- 
Northern gravel-packed wells, each 
100 feet deep, having a capacity of 
approximately 800 gpm. ‘The 
water contains 16 grains per each 
gallon of hardness and 2.6 ppm of 
iron. 

Previous to the installation of 
the new water-soltening and iron- 
removal plant, complaints from 
customers were very common. Iron 
stains were especially objectionable 
and, of course, the hardness made 
the water difficult for washing and 
also caused scale in industrial boil- 
ers. A preliminary study of the 
problem was made several years ago 
but, owing to other expenses which 
would be incurred for other much 
needed improvements to the water 
system, the work did not get under 


way until 1939. 


lron Removal and Zeolite Softening of a Hard 
Mid-Western Water at Rochester, Ind. 


By Jack Gorvon 
Superintendent, Filtration Plant 


the fol- 
recom- 


After a thorough study, 
treatment was 
aeration of all the 


lowing 
mended: (1) 
water, followed by settling and fil 
tration to remove the iron; (2) 
softening four-fifths of the water 
through zeolite water softeners; (3) 
mixing the softened water with 
one-fifth of the hard but iron-free 
water, thus furnishing an iron-free 
water with only 3 grains per gallon 
of hardness. 


carbon dioxide content and simul 
taneously raises the pH value. In 
addition, the use of an alkali sili 
cate feed was recommended in the 


softened water to raise the pH value 


somewhat higher so as to protect 


The Two 
Worthington 8-Inch 
Service Pumps 
and 12-inch 
Wash-Water 
Pump 


Aeration of all the 
raw water removes most of its free 


the distribution system against cor- 


rosion. 
The New Plant 


The 700-gpm water-softening and 
iron-removal plant as installed is in 
accordance with the recommenda 
tions of the engineers. The water 
is aerated in a cylindrical steel shell 
and coke tray type of aerator, 10 
feet in diameter and 6 feet high. It 
is mounted directly over one end of 
the reaction basin. All the water 
from the two well pumps passes 
through this aerator. 

From the aerator the water drops 
into the reaction unit, a concrete 
basin measuring 12 x 24 leet by 10 
feet deep. This atlords a sufficient 
detention period for the complete 
oxidation of the tron, and also tor 
most of the precipitate to settle out. 
The basin is provided with draw- 
offs, so that accumulations of iron 
sludge may be removed periodical 
ly. The basin is also equipped with 
a float switch, so that the level in 
the basin controls the starting and 
stopping of the deep-well pumps. 
Ihe aerated and settled water from 
the reaction basin then flows by 
gravity to the two sand _ filters. 
These are 12 x 15 feet by 10 feet 
deep, built of concrete, and are 
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The Two 
Fully Automatt 
Permutit§ Zeolite 


Water Softeners 


semi-automatic in operation. ‘They 
are provided with rate-ol-flow con- 
trollers and indicating and record- 
ing rate-ol-flow and loss - of - head 
These filters are the Per- 
mutit push button automatic type. 
When the starting button is pushed, 


the cycle is started, cutting the filter 
out of service, back-washing it at 
the required rate for the required 
period, re-washing and then auto- 
matically returning the filter unit 
This is particularly 
helpful, in that the back-washing 


to service. 


and re-washing are carried out ex 
actly the same on each cycle, which 
is not always the case with manual 
operation 

The clear filter effluent, free from 
iron but still hard, then flows by 
gravity to the concrete clear well. 
This measures 21 x 25 feet by 12 
feet 4 inches deep and is the suc- 
tion pit for the two Worthington 
8-inch service pumps and the 12- 
inch back-wash pump. 

\ Wallace & ‘Tiernan Type 
MSEM chlorinator is installed, so 
that chlorine can be applied either 
before or after the water is filtered. 
The clear 


chlorinated iron - free 


The Two 
Semi-Automatic, 
Gravity-Type Filters 
at the 
Rochester Water 


Treatment Plant 


water from the clear well is picked 
up by the service pumps and split 
into two streams by an automatic 
bypass proportioner. This so reg- 
ulates the flow that one stream is al- 
ways four times as large as the 
other. 


Zeolite Soltening 


The larger stream is completely 
softened by passing through a bat- 
tery of two Permutit fully auto- 
matic zeolite water softeners. These 
steel cylindrical units are 8 feet in 
diameter and 6 feet high, filled with 
Decalso, a white high-capacity zeo- 
lite. ‘The water softeners are com- 
pletely automatic. At the end of a 
unit's softening run, of 100,000 gal- 
lons, it is automatically cut out of 
service by the g-inch Trident me- 
ter, and then by means of the elec- 
trically operated valve it is suc- 
cessively back-washed with the re- 
quired amount of water for the 
proper length of time, automatical- 
ly filled with brine, then rinsed with 
the required amount of water and 
automatically returned to service. 

Ihe stream of completely soft- 
ened and iron-free water is then 
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mixed with the stream of iron-t 
hard water by the automatic | 
pass proportioner. As this is in | 
ratio of 4 volumes of complet 
softened water to 1 volume of ha 
water, the resultant mixed efflu: 
has a hardness of 3 grains. 

The alkali silicate is added to | 
softened water by means of a « 
plex type chemical feeder. 
feeder, by means ol a pressure d 
ferential obtained by an_ orifi 
plate, feeds the alkali silicate solu 
tion in proportion to the flow o| 
water. The entire system from th 
clear well on is under pressure so 
the mixed effluent goes directly to 
the distribution system without 
further pumping. An elevated stor 
age tank of 150,000 gallons capacity 
floats on the line. It will be noted 
that the first part of the treatment 
from the aerator to the clear well is 
by gravity flow, while the second 
part of the treatment is under pres 
sure. 


Results—Costs 


The results of the operation of 
the new plant have been very satis- 
factory. ‘The contrast between the 
raw water with a hardness of 16 
grains per gallon and 2.6 ppm ol 
iron, and the softened water with 
a hardness of only 3 grains per gal- 
lon and an iron content of less than 
0.1 ppm is so marked that there 
have been many compliments re- 
ceived from consumers. 

The entire cost of the water- 
works plant and elevated tank was 
approximately $80,000. Their 
construction was made possible by 
a PWA grant and the sale of water- 
revenue bonds. The plant was de- 
signed and construction superin- 
tended by Phelps & Peck, Inc., con- 
sulting engineers, of Michigan City, 
Ind. The B. W. Handler Con- 
struction Co., of Chicago, was the 
general contractor, and the elevated 
tank was erected by the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ‘The Permutit Co., of New 
York City, furnished and erected all 
the softening equipment. 


See Section 4 on Water 
Supply and Purification, 
in the current issue of The 


Municipal Index. 
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anitary Engineering 


REVIOUS to 1920, the Sani- 

tary Division of the Mem- 

phis, Tenn., Health Depart- 
ment was concerned primarily with 
nuisance complaints, cleaning of al- 
leys, and vacant lots, and other sim- 
ilar duties. A Division of Chemis- 
try and Bacteriology handled the 
food and milk program. In 1920, 
a sanitary engineer was employed 
to initiate a malaria mosquito con- 
trol program. It was not until 
ig2g, however, that the sanitary de- 
partment was organized into a Bu- 
reau of Sanitary Engineering, and 
all sanitation work including the 
food and milk program was placed 
under the direction of a sanitary 
engineer. 

The Bureau of Sanitary Engi- 
neering in the Memphis Health De- 
partment has grown from an_ or- 
ganization of 24 inspectors in 1929 
to 45 in 1940. The growth is not 
only in numbers, but in a broaden- 
ing of interest and activities. Dur- 
ing that period, courses in sanita- 
tion and bacteriology were con- 
ducted for the inspectors, and the 
men who showed ability in these 
courses were given responsibility 
for special activities and programs. 
Divisions with directors had been 
formed to carry out better the sev- 
eral major branches of sanitation 
activities. A system of record-keep- 
ing was set up so that the work of 
the inspectors could be systema- 
tized, orders could be followed out, 
and credit could be given for the 
work done as well as having an op- 
portunity to show recorded prog- 
ress. 


Educational Program 


An intra-departmental educa- 
tional program was initiated in 
1929 to supply inspectors with 
fundamentally sound training in 
the principles of sanitary science. 
None of the men had had any 
school training in sanitation before 
joining the Department, and only 
a few had had any experience. An 
attempt has been made each year 


ity Health Department 


The History of the Memphis Health Department 
Through Ten Years of Expanding Activities 


to have classes in several of the ma- 
jor subjects and to give examina- 
tions. Certain reading and report- 
ing was also required. By 1933 this 
intra-departmental educational pro 
gram had developed into a coopera 
tive school with the State Health 
Department acting as supervisor. 
Personnel from the State Health 
Department reviewed each subject, 
gave the examination and_ cor- 
rected the papers. Certificates are 
granted by the State Health Depart- 
ment. In 1933 twenty men had re 
ceived certificates and, to date, that 
number has increased to. thirty 
seven. 

Advantage has been taken also, 
in recent years, of fellowships 
granted by the State Health Depart 
ment, for the inspectors to attend 
the University of ‘Tennessee and 
Vanderbilt University for special 
three-month courses. “Those who 
took the course were drafted as in- 
structors for the Department school 
work, and a great deal of the mate- 
rial received by these men at school 
has been incorporated into the 
courses given in the Department. 


Organization of Divisions 


There has been a gradual evolu- 
tionary process in the Memphis 
Health Department in organizing 
the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
into Divisions, and the selection of 
directors as well as technical as- 
sistants has been based largely on 
the marks made in the school work. 
The men receiving the highest 
grades were found to be the logical 
ones for directing the activities of 
carrying on the special responsibili 
ties. However, a number of 
changes were necessary before the 
right men were fitted into the tasks 
that they were best fitted to carry 
out. Some of the men were found 


to be excellent directors, and others 
worked best by themselves. As the 
became organized, salary 
Ss hedules were developed by post 
tions rather than individuals. 


Department Library 


The beginning of a Department 
library through the voluntary do 
nation of 25 cents per month by all 
inspectors started in 1929. The 
first real progress, however, followed 
the drafting of an index system in 
1930 with the cataloging done with 
CWA help in 1933 and 1934. Some 
12,000 articles on public health sub 
jects from reports, bulletins, and 
magazines, put out by state, Fed 
eral, city, and specific organiza 
tions, were indexed, catalogued, 
and filed. An inspector was perma 
nently assigned in 1935 to serve as 
librarian, as well as to write news 
paper articles about the Health De 
partment program. Other addi 
tional work was assigned to him as 
the program developed. 

This was the beginning of a li 
brary in the City Hall in Memphis, 
and finally developed into the pres 
ent well-established Municipal Ref 
erence Library, serving all depart 
ments under the direction of Miss 
Louise Gambill, Municipal Refer 
ence Librarian. 


Milk Control 


The Standard Milk Ordinance 
was adopted in September, 1928, 
and was inaugurated with the first 
grading announcement in June, 
1929. Early in 1934, the Division 
of Milk Control, which had been 
carried on largely under the direc 
tion of the Bureau Director, was set 
up with a Division Director. 

An ice-cream, or “Frozen Des 
serts,” ordinance, to control the pro 
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duction and manufacture of ice 
cream, which included the grading 
of frozen desserts, was adopted in 
Phe enforcement of this or 


immediately 


dinance was begun 
after the adoption, but was limited 
first to the sanitation of non-pas 
teurizing ice-cream manufacturing 
plants, especially those located in 
miscellaneous food establishments. 
his included 


the proper design and construction 


sanitation program 
of two rooms in most cases, one for 
freezing and mixing, and one fon 


washing and disinfection. 


Food Control 


The first effort to develop a Di 
vision of Food Control was made 
in 19%, using three food inspectors 
and part-time personnel from the 
general sanitation program. The 
following vear, a full-time division 
The 
record system and general policies 
and 


was set up, with a director. 


were given an overhauling, 
considerable progress was made in 
shaping this division on a firm 
foundation. 

\ meat 
after the regulations of the Bureau 
U.S. De 


was 


ordinance, patterned 
of Animal Industry of the 
of \griculture, 
passed in 1936. As a result of the 
of this ordinance, all the 
discontinued 


parte nt 


passage 
country butchers 
country slaughtering, and a Mem- 


phis Butchers’ Abattoir was organ- 


ived and built. This completed 
the major steps in working out a 
meat-control program. This one 


central slaughtering place replaced 
approximately 75 insanitary unsu- 


pervised country places. 


Other Programs 


The milk and food control pro- 
vrams outlined above are but two 
of the many important and varied 
activities of the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Division of the Memphis De- 
Health, and 
Other 
control of 


partment of were se- 


lected as typical activities 
include the swimming 
pools, quasi-public water supplies, 
malaria, housing, stream pollution, 
industrial hygiene, and typhus. 
Readers interested in further details 


of any of these programs can secure 


ful linformation from Alfred H. 
Fletcher, Sanitary Engineer, De- 
partment of Health, City Hall, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Paving Economy 


St. Louis Prolongs the Life of Bituminous Streets 
by Mat Coating after Sealing Cracks with Cut-Back 


By Frank J. McDevirr 


Director of Streets and Sewers 


OST municipalities manu- 

facture several types of hot 
= bituminous mixes at their 
asphalt plants, which of course 
adds to the cost of operation. St. 
Louis, Mo., uses one mix only 
for both patching resur- 
facing. Over 8,000,000 square 


vards has been used in salvaging 
old street bases during the past six 
years al an average cost ol 50 cents 
per square yard. With the excep- 
tion of some 400,000 square yards 
installed under CWA, all work was 
done by city forces out of regular 
budget funds. 

Climatic changes have caused de- 
many improperly 
laid sheet-asphalt streets. Cracks 
have developed, permitting mois- 
ture to enter, and freezing causes 
expansion, resulting in added de- 
terioration. The situation has 
been further aggravated by the use 
of low-penetration or hard asphalt 
plus a too liberal supply of dust in 
the mixture. Many such streets in 
St. Louis were so badly cracked that 
a reconstruction job with tax bills 
for assessments seemed inevitable. 

The Bituminous Section of the 
Department of Streets and Sewers 


terioration in 


has solved the problem of prolong- 
ing the life of such streets with a 
mat coating. This consists of ap- 
plying a liberal coating of cut-back 
asphalt to the cracked surface and 
then covering the surface with a 
thin laver of angular gravel, free 
from fines, which is immediately 
compacted with a 10-ton roller. 
The cracks are filled with gravel 
which is bonded in place by the 
asphalt, thus providing an_ effec- 
tive seal against moisture and pro- 
longing the life of the pavement for 
Some complaints were 
received about changing the char- 
acter of the paving, but when the 
procedure was explained these com- 
plaints disappeared entirely. Traf- 
fic loosens the gravel, and every few 
weeks the surplus gravel must be 
cleaned up and carted away. 


many vears. 


All municipalities are faced with 
the balancing th: 
budget and at the same time mak 
ing much-needed repairs 
The days of constructing streets 
completely or in part by tax bills is 
definitely over. That being the 
case, the following average costs 
may be of interest to paving ofh 


necessity ol 


street 


cials. 
and material only, and exclude all 
supervision, overhead and contrac- 
tor’s profit. The figures are for 
work done in St. Louis over a pe 


These figures cover labo 


riod of time, and contrast the cost 
of the mat coating with resurfacing 
projects. 


Mat coating over cracked sheet 
asphalt streets 
Anti-skid resurfacing over 
cracked sheet asphalt streets .25 
Anti- skid resurfacing over 
worn brick or granite block 
Anti-skid resurfacing, includ- 
ing g-inch binder course 
substituted for wood blocks 1.00 


$.10 per sq. yd. 


These prices will vary with the 
cost of materials, which 
amounts to from 60 to 75 per cent 
of the total cost. If dolomite, 
which is used extensively in St. 
Louis, is not available, some equal- 
ly hard, tough stone may be substi- 
tuted. 


A “Shovel-Leaner” 
Replies 
(From the Survey Mid-monthly) 


“If they say we're shovel-leaners, 

Not worth our bread or beans or 
wieners, 

Then bridges must be misdemeanors 

And highways only built for fun— 

From Bend to Mount Hood's icy 
shoulder 

We've leaned on stump and ‘bush 
and boulder 

So that our kids, when they grow 
older 

May enjoy the things we've done— 

Say! Here's where Pop leaned on his 
tools 

And dug out a coupla, swimming 
pools, 

Airports, reservoirs, bridges, schools— 

That amazing, lazy son-of-a-gun!” 


Unnamed WPA worker, Portland, 
Ore., in Bulletin of Labor's Non- 


Partisan League. 
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High-Speed Removal 
of Street-Car Track 


Top Removed with One Cut, and Base Left in Place. 


Minimum Paving Required to Restore Uniform Surface 


RECENTLY developed pro- 

cedure for removing aban- 

doned street-car rails from 
paved streets has several interest- 
ing features. Because it permits 
the removal of the rails without 
breaking the adjacent pavement, it 
is particularly valuable where the 
asphalt or macadam paving has 
been laid flush with the top of the 
rail. Thus only a strip the same 
width as the exposed surface of the 
track need be repaved. 

A single cut is made at an angle 
along the groove of the rail, so that 
the top of the rail is severed from 
the web in two longitudinal sec- 
tions. “To accomplish this, an Ox- 
weld CM-16 cutting machine is 
used with a special track, shown in 
the sketch. The cutting blade is 
equipped with a bent nozzle or 
bevel-cutting attachment. 

The special track for the cutting 
machine is rectangular in form, 
consisting of 6-foot lengths of 14- x 
2-inch flat stock and 114-inch angle- 
iron. These are joined together at 
each end by a 3/16- x 1-inch steel 


of the cutting machine rides on the 
2-inch-wide bar and the other two 
wheels are guided by the angle-iron. 
Pins are provided at one end of the 
track, and slip-fit sockets at the 
other end. This feature permits 
the joining in alignment of two o1 
more sections of track so that the 
cutting Operation can be carried on 
continuously. 

In preparation for machine-cut- 
ting, a hand-cutting blowpipe is 
first used to cut a notch several 
inches wide out of the top of the 
rail to determine the proper posi- 
tion and angle for setting the ma- 
chine-cutting blowpipe and cutting 
machine. The special track is then 
placed in position with the long flat 
section lined up on top of the out- 
side flat portion of the rail. The 
angle-iron section of the track rests 
on the pavement outside the rail. 

Next, the cutting machine is 
mounted on the special track so 
that the bent nozzle of the cutting 
blowpipe is over the groove in the 
rail and pointing at an angle of ap- 
proximately 45 degrees toward the 


strip. In use, the driving wheel outside of the rail. Both track and 
CUTTING MACHINE CUTTING MACHINE 
ORIVE WHEEL GUIDE WHEELS 
CUTTING 


SPECIAL TRACK 
NOZZLE 


OF CUT 


STANDARD STRAIGHT RAIL 


SURFACE OF PAVEMENT 


A 
LINE OF CUT 


STANDARD CURVED RA/L 


LINE OF CUT 


FLAT STRAIGHT RAIL 


Sections of Three Types of Rail, Showing the Location and Direction of Cuts 
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cutting machine must be positioned 
carefully so that the line of cut will 
be directed through the groove and 
web of the rail, with the kerf pass 
ing through the juncture of the top 
surface and inside the 
shown in the sketch. When prop 
erly positioned, the blowpipe is 
lighted and the cutting machine is 


web, as 


started. 


As cutting progresses, the opera 
tor and helper remove the section 
of track over which the machine has 
passed and attach it to the Opposite 
end of the second section, so that 
the cutting operation is continuous, 
Wherever necessary, fishplate con 
nections are severed with the hand 
cutting blowpipe. The top of the 
rail is removed with a pinch bar as 
scrap material. The rest of the rail 
is left in the roadbed and covered. 


Both Presidential Candi- 
dates Advocate Federal 
Aid in Slum Clearance 


ALTHOUGH THE REPUBLICAN NA 
PIONAL PLATFORM Is silent on the hous 
ing problem, the Republican candi 
date for the Presidency is on record as 
favoring Federal aid to slum clearance 
and other social welfare projects. Dis 
cussing useful public works in his ar 
ticle, “We the People,” in Fortune tor 
April, 1940, Mr. Willkie wrote: 

“The Government will not always be 
able to find such good investments as 
the roads turned out to be; and some 
times, in the very nature of its trust, the 
returns on its investments must be in 
tangible returns 
pitals, for example. Yet good economic 
investments can be found Slum clear 
ance, for instance, should be carried much 
further than it has been Slum clear 
ance raises the standard of living of the 
families involved It therefore 
property values and helps business in the 


as 1s in the case of hos 


surrounding areas 


President Roosevelt's well-known 
stand in this matter was reinforced by 
the following plank in the Democratic 
National Platform adopted at Chicago 
last month: 


We have launched a soundly conceived 
plan of loans and contributions to rid 
America of overcrowded slum dwellings 
that breed disease and crime, and to re 
place them by low-cost housing projects 
within the means of low-income families 
We will extend and accelerate this plan 
not only in the congested city districts 
but also in the small towns and farm 
areas and we will make it ‘ powerful 
arm of national defense by supplying 
housing for the families of enlisted per 
sonnel and for workers in areas where 
industry is expanding to meet defense 
needs.” 
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oon or Boomeran3? 


“Dream Cottage” 1s Economic Nightmare 


to Small Towns 


By Ronato Hunt 


ODAY the fellow who works 

on a drill press can own a 

pretty little home in the sub- 
urbs almost as easily as buying a 
car on the installment plan. He's 
doing it too, on a mass scale, and 
low-cost housing is probably the 
dominant factor in decentraliza- 
tion. 

A step in human advancement, 
Yet, it has brought with 
in failing to pay its 
offset 


no doubt. 
ita problem 
way—which may not only 
the social value of low-cost housing 
in many communities, but actual- 
ly threatens some municipalities 
with bankruptcy. 

Already alarmed at its rising tax 
rate, the southern Connecticut 
town sees the $4,000 home owner 
paying $112 into the tax coffers— 
and taking $200 out. Or maybe 
more, for if there are three chil- 
dren, it costs the town $100 apiece 
to keep them in school, not to men- 
tion the annual costs of police and 
fire protection, sewerage and other 
municipal costs 

Add to this the censure of “bet- 
ter class’ home owners who resent 
the depreciating proximity of their 
low-cost neighbor and you have the 
picture, 


Agitation in Bridgeport’s 
Suburbs 


\s a typical retail trading area, 
let's take a look at Bridgeport, 
Conn., manutacturing city of some 
147,000, augmented by half a dozen 
townships ot 5,000 to 20,000, where 
many of its workers have gone to 
live 

Stratford, with its 28-mill tax 
rate and few large taxpaying estates 
or industries, has just drafted a law 
which increases the floor area re- 
quirements in new homes.  Fur- 
ther, it has put teeth into the build- 
ing code. The successful petition- 
ers were motivated by no broader 
civic economic spectra than the 
fear that a proposed low-cost hous- 


ing development would toboggan 
their own land values. 

In Fairfield, owners of swanky 
homes have all but taken to the 
courts in their efforts to prevent 
“speculative” builders pro- 
viding homes within the reach ol 
the factory, store and office wage- 
The town is blessed with 

big estates— 
But again, the 
vigilant property owners’ associa- 


earner. 
both industry and 
good tax sources. 


tions were formed by middle-class 
residents who sought, justifiably 
perhaps, to “preserve the residen- 
tial character and property values” 
of their neighborhoods. 

Trumbull, another suburb, is 
dickering with Bridgeport authori- 
ties for a change of boundary line, 
so she can rid herself of a section 
from which the tax income fails to 
pay for the road improvements, 
schools and services required there. 
In this case, proponents are less 
concerned with private land values 
than with future stability of the 
town. 

Best luck on invitations to indus- 
try is being had by Milford, just in 
New Haven County, but part of 
the Bridgeport trading area. An 
electric-motor firm is planning to 
build here—and are the town 
fathers happy! 

The low-cost housing problem is 
not new in southern Connecticut. 
Along the miles of shorefront are 
hundreds of cheaply built homes, 
many valued as low as $1,000. At 
present an acute school problem 
exists. On one little street with six 
homes aggregating $240 a year in 
taxes, it was found that a dozen 
children went to school. That costs 
nearly $1,200! Yet when Fairfield 
County towns pass further zone re- 
quirements, the developers will 
push on to Milford, recent option 
inquiries indicate. 

Westport, a strictly residential 
community, wants neither industry 
nor cheap housing. So devoted has 
the town been to preserving its resi- 


dential atmosphere that poten: 
industrialists builders h 
been dissuaded from locating th: 
With “AA” zoning and a n 
building low-cost housi 
has about as much chance in W; 
port as a Frenchman in Flanders 


What to Do? 


But low-cost is here to stay. [y 
one town, building jumped $40x 
ooo in the past year. “Iwo out o| 
three permits were issued for hom: 
costing less than $4,500. There is 
a demand for more of them. And 
if they don’t pay their way—what 
to do? 

Trumbull is frankly trying to 
shed the burden. Milford is a- 
wooing manufacturers. But Fair- 
field's and Stratford's privately 
sponsored building and zone regu- 
lations, aimed at driving the low 
cost builder away, do not attempt 
to solve the problem. 

We cannot eliminate the “‘lia- 
bility” without defeating the pur- 
pose of low-cost housing, through 
which millions have been enabled 
to improve their living conditions. 
We must either match it with in- 
come or make some other adjust 
ment. 

Someone has suggested a special 
school tax, since this item appears 
to be the primary deficit cause. 

Another idea is the establish 
ment of a sinking-fund against the 
day when the low-cost community 
must have a schoolhouse. 

In Connecticut the periodic re- 
assessment required by law every 
decade may help temporarily, as 
the tendency to assess for 100 per 
cent rather than 80 per cent in- 
creases. 

Almost every extended discus- 
sion of this problem today will 
turn political. New England, pil- 
grim-bred philosophy, "Pay as you 
go,” is in the local resentment of 
low-cost homes that become town 
liabilities. The summation of a 
liberal (and the low-cost home 
owner) is: “Give me_ sufficient 
wages and I will build a $7,000 
house. In the meantime, let those 
pay who can.” 

Low-cost champions declare the 
economic void is justified by raising 
of the American standard of living. 
Fine altruism, but somehow the 
middle-class home owner (who 


code, 


foots the bill) fails to see it that 
way. 
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We might have to look to na- 
nal legislation, which bore the 
HA, to set a minimum low for an 
sured mortgage. The opposite 
the current tendency. 


[here are many unexplored 
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tenets—tactors of efhcient govern- 
ment, local trading, etc. 

It may be that three children can 
eat enough brannies or save fnough 
box tops or something to make up 
in taxes for their school-board defi- 
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cit. We don't know. 

So, we have a political problem. 
More important, we have an eco- 
nomic and a_- social 
And 


solve it. 


problem. 


nobody has vet offered to 


Comments on the Foregoing Article 


By Thomas H. Reed, 


Municipal Consultant: 


HERE nothing exceptional 
T about the situation presented by 
Mr. Hunt: it exists in every similar 
area in the country. Mr. Hunt, how- 
ever, has not told the whole story. 
Real estate taxes on the homes of the 
low-income groups have never paid 
the cost of supplying local government 
services to that portion of the com- 
munity. Indirectly. however, through 
the market they create for the goods 
and services supplied by private en- 
terprise, they have done their part in 
the maintenance of high property 
values for industrial and commercial 
property. The working classes have 
not, as Mr. Hunt implies, been a drag 
on the community. Their contribu- 
tion simply has not been measured 
wholly by taxes paid on their places 
of residence. Every normally healthy 
and industrious family is, except in 
times of mass unemployment, a black 
—not a red—item in the community 
ledger. 

It is the narrow, artificial political 
boundaries of the suburbs which make 
the incursion of low-cost housing a 
threat to existing taxpayers. The 
builder of a $4,000 home often is a 
net loss to a small residential suburb 
which has no industrial or commercial 
property worth mentioning. He does 
not pay his own way in that suburb, 
although he does pay his way in the 
larger metropolitan community. 

One answer to Mr. Hunt's problem 
is metropolitan consolidation, so that 
tax burdens can be equalized over the 
social and economic unity which that 
area represents. Small, select resi- 
dential suburbs often enjoy 
fiably low taxes because they have re- 


unjusti- 


jected responsibility for the more costly 
aspects of local government. 
Another solution—and one 
easier of accomplishment if the prob- 
lem is attacked, as it should be, on 
a national scale—is a reorientation in 
FHA policy which would emphasize 
loans for the rehabilitation of blighted 
areas in the center of the metropolli- 
tan area, instead of deliberately en- 
couraging the outward movement of 
population. For such decentralization 


much 


not only brings new burdens to the 


residential suburbs, but by diminish- 
ing the value of real estate in the older 
sections of the city which forms the 
nucleus of the metropolitan area, 
threatens it with economic ruin. The 
conservation of real estate values by 
sound regional planning and zoning 
should be supplemented—not thwarted 
—by the housing policy of the Na 


tional Government. 


By Charles S. Ascher, 


Secial Science Research Council: 


ONALD HUNT raises two ques- 
tions: one in planning, the other 

in fiscal policy. Certainly the metro- 
politan community of Bridgeport can 
be so planned that the intrusion of 
colonies of low-cost dwellings into 
suburbs now devoted to large tax-pay- 
ing estates need in no way depreciate 
the value of the large estates or destroy 
their amenity. This problem does not, 
however, seem to be the one that 
bothers Mr. Hunt. Apparently the 
estate owners want their amenity— 
and escape from the financial responsi 
bility of educating the children of the 
poor. 
districts of Bridgeport the same family 


pays $112 into the tax coffers and takes 


(Presumably in the lower-class 


$200 out.) 


There are several solutions, none of 
which may be pleasing to Mr. Hunt's 
neighbors. One would be unified met- 
ropolitan government for Bridgeport 
and its suburbs; another would be state 
aid for education, which would make 
it unnecessary for the local suburban 
real estate owners to pay the full cost 
of educating the children of the new 
residents; the third would be a per 
sonal income tax, from which such 
state aid might be derived. One for- 
mula may prove more or less palatable 
than another, but I know of no way 
in which poor families can pay for the 
education of their own children. 

Mr. Hunt has failed to raise another 
equally probing question: Is it sound 
social policy for the government to 
encourage low wags earners to assume 
the responsibility of owning homes with 
a cash investment of only 5 per cent? 
The Bridgeport suburbs may in a few 
vears be in for a headache which they 
do not even foresee. 


By Helen C. Monchow. 


Journal ef Land and Pabli« Utility 


onomic Ss: 


I SEEMS pretty clear that decen 


tralization is here to stav—for a 


time at least. Low priced automobiles, 


subsidized highways, and the avail 


ability of low-cost housing on easy 


terms, constitute three currently pow 
erful forces detracting urban 
centers, At the moment it appears 
that adjustment must be made to them. 


instead of vice versa 


If this outward movement of urban 
population does not pay Ils OWN Way, 
is not the problem one of relativity in 
subsidization? In other words, shall 
we subsidize slums or shall we subsidize 
decentralized — housing? Preference 
would seem to lie with the latter type 
of subsidy. The generally more health 
ful living conditions (assuming rea 
sonable standards of residential con- 
struction) — thus available to 
workers should in the long run pay 
dividends in the form of lower city 


costs for health programs. 


made 


Io the ex 
tent also that small plots may provide 
some subsistence, relief burdens may be 
reduced. 

To the cities faced with meeting the 
differential between tax income from 
these small outlying properties and the 
governmental costs they entail, it would 
seem that diligent search should be 
made for other sources of revenue or 
that other budgetary adjustments 
undertaken, such, for ex 


ample, as more equitable distribution 


should be 


of the costs of highway construction 
and maintenance between the city and 
the state or county 
With respect to the physical prob 
lems caused by these low-cost outlving 
developments some constructive steps 
can be taken 
can fit these 


Careful land planning 
areas into the community 
pattern without disturbance to other 
existing and potential land 


Separation of them from industrial o1 


values 


higher-priced residential deve lopments 
by green wedges o1 strips of park land 


will protect them as well as adjacent 


areas and contribute to the. stability 


of land values in the community 


Likewise, enactment and enforcement 


of sound but reasonable building 


standards will increase the useful life 


‘ 


of these properties and prevent their 
becoming the very type of areas which 
their present occupants are seeking to 


avoid 


By Herbert Emmerich, 
Public Administration Clearing House: 


NEVERAL suggestions might be made 
S in reply to Mr Hunt They are: 

Research is needed by muntc 
ipalities of the state to ascertain 
whether his basic assumption is valid, 
FF. that the $4,000-home ownel pays 
$:12 into the tax coffers and takes out 
S200? Does Mr. Hunt really know this 
to be true, and has he taken into ac 
count the economic effect on muni 
ipalities of a building program which 
puts men to work? 

vy. Planning agencies of the state of 
Connecticut should consider the loca 
tion of low-cost housing projects built 
by private enterprise a manne! 
which will help rather than hurt the 
municipal economy The use of sites 
which are already improved and where 
community facilities do not have to be 
newly provided, can be encouraged, 
and the subdivision of outlying areas, 
unless street and other improvements 
are provided by the developer, can be 
discouraged 

; Phe type of housing project it- 
sell should be carefully considered, 
particularly in connection with hous 
ing for workers im industries which 
will be greatly stimulated by defense 
needs and may be temporary. Large- 
scale group housing projects rented to 
wage-earners may be less costly to the 
community in utilities and facilities. 
They will be socially and economically 
a better type of project than home 
ownership for the wage-earner who 
may not be permanently located in 
the community Perhaps the state or 
the nation should share the risk with 
private capital in building such dwell- 
ings tor rent 

In conclusion, let me state that the 
middle and wealthy class of home own- 
ers are going to benefit by war booms 
in spite of legislation to tax excess 
profits. In any event, they should, and 
I believe they will be, willing to sup- 
port municipal services when well con 


ducted in times of emergency 


By Philip H. Cornick, 


Institute olf Publix Administration: 


i question which Ronald Hunt 


raises and illustrates so forcefully 
with examples from Bridgeport and 
its suburbs probably finds its counter- 
part in every American metropolitan 
area Fven in some of the isolated 
urban centers with total populations 
of about 10,000, the flight to the sub- 
urbs is bleeding the center white: and 
is probably creating an ultimate ex- 
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cess of current liabilities over current 
assets in many of the adjacent rural 
municipalities. 

Until about thirty vears ago, the 
great majority of urban workers in 
the smaller cities had to live within 
walking distance of their place of 
employment; in the larger cities, they 
were bound by circumstance to live 
within walking distance of such rapid- 
transit lines as were available. The 
necessities of that era set the existing 
pattern of land use in our urban cen- 
ters, large and small, characterized by 
small building lots, lack of open 
spaces, inflated land values, and con- 
gested residential districts. Now, the 
cheap automobile and the hard roads 
radiating in all directions have re- 
moved those old imperatives.  Sull 
as much a slave to time as ever, the 
working man—including all grades 
from executives and professional men 
to unskilled laborers—are free to 
spread their residences out over a 
larger area surrounding the commer- 
cial and industrial centers. They can 
have all the advantages of more spa- 
cious living without the sacrifice of 
more time in getting to and from work 
than they had to spend in the earlier 
days. Similarly, commercial and_ in- 
dustrial establishments have been given 
a wider range of choice in the selection 
The city, viewed 
as a community of people engaged in 
the exercise of special skills for the 


of their own sites. 


production of needed goods and _ ser- 
vices, has shaken off one of the im- 
portant shackles which bound it to 
congestion. 

On the other hand, the city viewed 
as a municipal corporation created by 
legislative act and vested with powers 
and duties to provide urban improve- 
ments and services for its residents, 
has not been similarly freed. Its 
boundaries, established by charter to 
fit this old situation, and buttressed 
from both sides by partisan or fac- 
tional prejudices and parochial pa- 
triotisms, remain fixed on the ground, 
even though large numbers of work- 
ers and former residents spill out over 
them into a whole series of politically 
independent, economically weak, and 
incompetent — rural 
municipalities. In one you find a natu- 
ral concentration of business execu- 


administratively 


tives and professional men with a high 
average of income and taxpaying ca- 
pacity, but who because of age alone 
have few children of school age; in 
another, a whole new population of 
young salesmen, mechanics, and clerks 
still far down the scale in earning ca- 
pacity, but just at the time of life 
when their children are of school age; 
in still another, a cluster of large in- 
dustrial plants which have selected 
some strategic but underpopulated 


town as their haven from high 
burdens. 

In its new freedom to seek light 
and space, the economic commu: 
has split up into a number of u 
lated and fiscally independent poli: 
units, composed not of representat 
cross-sections of the economic co 
munity, but of fairly homogene: 
sub-communities drawn from differ: 
income or age groups. That sub-co 
munities of this type are natural and 
desirable is indicated by the fact tu 
they had tended to grow up and su 
vive for long periods within the limits 
of the central political city itself. They 
cannot all survive as independent px 
litical units. Neither can the old cen 
tral city survive if its workers conce: 
themselves only with the political and 
fiscal conditions affecting their homes 
and ignore those affecting the places 
where they earn their living. 

No basic problem is ever solved by 
running away from it. That in effect 
is what the residents of central cities 
do when they merely move their homes 
—and their votes—to the outlying 
fringes without adjusting their polit 
ical instrumentalities to the new situ 
ation. Somehow, the people who have 
been freed from living in the urban 
center even though they continue to 
work there, must find a way of taking 
their city limits with them along with 
their homes. They must find a way 
of making their common government 
more responsive, flexible, and efficient 
in adapting itself to the new mode of 
living which is struggling to emerge. 
The same race that devised the present 
political institutions, and then _ per- 
fected the automobile to make them 
obsolete, can no doubt revise them to 
fit the needs. Whenever it takes that 
one added step, there will be no 
“school board deficit’’ to worry about. 
E pluribus unum is still sound polit- 
ical doctrine. 


The Louisville Award 


for Finance Officers 


Through the generosity of the city of 
Louisville, Ky., and at the immediate 
suggestion of John R. Lindsay, Director 
of Finance, a fund of $1,000 has been 
‘stablished, the income of which will be 
used to make annual awards to the 
finance officer member of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association who makes 
the outstanding accomplishment of the 
year 

Every member of the MFOA or any 
subordinate financial employee of a 
member city is eligible to receive the 
award Subordinate employees must 
have the approval of their superiors 
when their applications are filed. Ap- 
plication forms will be mailed to all 
members of the Association on or about 
December 1, 1940, and they must be 
completed and filed by March 1, 1941. 

The purpose of the award is to stimu 
late the interest of finance officers in 
rendering real service to the government 
by which they are employed, and second- 
wily, to bring to the attention of the 
public the extensive accomplishments of 
finance officers. 

The award will consist of a bronze 
medal and a parchment certificate. 

Cart H. CHarrers, 

Executive Director, Municipal Fi- 

nance Officers’ Association, Chi- 


cago, 
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New Diesel Engine Increases 


Plant Unit Production 19% 


N THE latter part of 1939, 
Siloam Springs Ark., added a 
540-hp Alco diesel engine to 
the two 375-hp McIntosh & Sey- 
mour engines which have operated 
in the plant since it was built and 
equipped by the American Loco- 
motive Co, in 1931. “The older en- 


vines are rated 254 kw at 360 rpm. 
The new engine operates at 600 
rpm and is a six-cylinder, four- 
cvcle unit direct-connected to a 560- 
kw generator where normally a 375- 
kw generator would be used. 


Using Exhaust Gases 
Increases Capacity 


The larger capacity, which antic- 
ipates growing load, is made possi- 
ble by placing an exhaust-gas tur- 
bine in the exhaust line. Driven 
by the exhaust gases, this Buchi 
turbocharger provides air at greater 


than atmospheri¢ pressure on the 


intake stroke, which permits the 
engine to burn a correspondingly 
greater amount of fuel per cycle, 
generating a correspondingly 
greater amount of power. There 
is thus available when needed at 


By H. C. Warp 


City Engineer, Siloam Springs, Ark. 


least 50 per cent more capacity than 
the rating of the unit. To make 
use of this additional capacity, it is 
necessary merely to install the tu 
bocharger above the generator, 
and change the camshalt, fuel 
pumps and nozzles, and exhaust 
piping from cylinders turbo 
charger. 

During the first 1,097 hours of 
operation the load carried by this 
engine averaged 235 kw, or 41 per 
cent of its normal supercharged 
rating; yet its production amounted 
to 13 kwh per gallon of fuel oil 
consumed. On a 32-hour test late 
in 1939, the new Alco diesel engine 
averaged 234.39 kw and produced 
12.5 kwh per gallon of fuel. Dur- 
ing the month June 15-July 15, 
1940, the over-all plant production 
was 164,000 kwh, peak load 540 kw, 
minimum load 100 kw, average 
load 227.7 kw; the over-all plant 
production was 11.68 kwh per gal 
lon of fuel oil. 

What these figures suggest in efh 
ciency is indicated by the fact that 
of the 444 diesel engines included 
in the 151 plants both private and 
municipal reported for 1938 by the 
Subcommittee on Oil Engine Power 


Cost of the American Society ol 
Mechanical Engineers, only cight 
engines produced 13 or more kwh 
per gallon of fuel oil. These eight 
engines are in five plants; two pri 
vate power utilities and three mu 
nicipal plants. In the private util 
ity plants, a 3,750-hp engine operat 
ing 2,390 hours in 1938 produced 
13.29 kwh per gallon of fuel, and 
a 3,000-hp engine operating 7,198 
hours produced 13.42 kwh. In the 
three municipal plants: (1) three 
H25-hp engines each operating 1,936 
hours produced respectively 13.67, 
14.80, and 13.52 kwh, and a 1,500 
hp engine produced 13.48 kwh in 
j8o hours of operation; (2) a 625 
hp engine in 1,958 hours produced 
13.35 kwh; (3) a 2,250-hp engine 
in 8,396 hours averaged 13.62 kwh 
per gallon of fuel oil. 

Ihe new engine at Siloam 
Springs is equipped with: an an 


filter to keep grit and dust out of the 


cvlinders, resulting in a cleaner en 
gine, less wear, less maintenance: a 
grown exhaust temperature pyro 
meter to maintain an equal load 
ing on all cylinders; and a Wood 
ward isochronous governor for ex 
tremely accurate control 


The New ines, Ark 
‘ 
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he Application of Machines to 
Real Estate Tax Accountin>s 


HE costly duplication of ef 

fort so common to manual 

accounting methods is elim1- 
nated by modern real estate tax- 
accounting machines. Their de 
velopment has made it an extras 
agance to write names, addresses 
and property descriptions on as 
sessment records, tax rolls, tax bills 
and delinquent records separately 
by hand Likewise, the posting, 
proving and journalizing of tax 
charges, tax credits and authoriza- 
tion charges as separate Operations 
is no longer necessary. Duplica- 
tion of work on tax bills and re 
ceipts also has become a_ thing 
of the past In short, machines 
have made it possible to eliminate 
many needless motions ind opera 
tions and thereby effect substantial 
savings 

lo provide a clear pictuve of 
the resulting simplicity eth 
ciency, | will outline a few advan 
tages of machines on such jobs as: 

Assessment record and field books 

Valuation controls 

Unit tax ledger 

Tax billing 

Pax collections and bill receipting 

Tax distribution 

Field sheets provide information 
regarding real-estate properties fon 
establishing assessed valuations 
the base of real estate tax revenue. 
An accurate record of all property 
descriptions and valuations is as 
Important to a City or county as 
are stock records to a manutfac- 
turer or merchant. 

\ plate or stencil showing the 
name, address and property de- 
scription sets up a legal record 
which may be reproduced mechan- 
ically on all forms at a fraction of 
the time required by manual meth- 
ods Once these records are 
checked against the present legal 
descriptions, the accuracy of all 
names, addresses and property de 
scriptions on subsequent records is 
assured. 

Individual real property assess- 
ment ledger cards are headed up 
by the address plate of stencils for 
each parcel of property and are 
filed in geographical order with 


By Joun E. Suriver, C. P. A. 


an accounting control maintained 
over the valuation for each district 
or ward within the city or county. 

Valuation changes either in- 
crease or decrease the assessment 
ledger balances, all such changes 
originating from authorizations 
made on serially numbered forms. 
With the modern tax-accounting 
machine to post changes to the as- 
sessment form, records result which 
furnish at all times the valuations 
represented by each tax district. 
Postings from these records to the 
tax roll represent a trial balance 
of the city’s taxable assets. 

Under the plans followed in 
some sections, there is nothing to 
prevent a dishonest taxpayer from 
altering the records which,  ac- 
cording to law, must be available 
for public inspection prior to prep- 
aration of the tax rolls. However, 
with the tax roll prepared by ma- 
chine from machine-posted —indi- 
vidual assessment ledger cards, al- 
teration of records becomes a prac- 


tical impossibility. 


Special Assessment Tax 


Records 


In addition to involving con- 
siderable effort, 
many local assessment records are 


duplication — of 


wide and unwieldy and fail to sup- 
ply information which will afford 
a proper collection follow-up. 

One of today’s successful systems 
uses plates or stencils for heading 
up the individual ledger cards, 
which are filed in a ledger tray con- 
taining a control card that often is 
a record of the particular bond is- 
sue covered by that assessment roll. 

\s installments become due, the 
tax-accounting machine is used to 
enter the charge on the bill and to 
calculate by direct mechanical mul- 
tiplication the interest on the un- 
paid balance. The machine posts, 
proves and journalizes these entries 


in one operation on the loca! 
sessment roll, the individual ledye«; 
card and the bill. 

Ordinarily, the property owners 
are given an Opportunity to | 
snow - removal, grass - Cutting, t) 
trimming and other sundry char 
before they are entered on the tax 
roll as liens on the property. J 
tax -accounting machine be 
used to prepare these bills as a b 
product of writing the assessment 
roll. By mailing these to taxpay 
ers monthly, collections can be im 
proved, which eliminates then 
cessity of handling many of thes 
items at the regular tax-billing 
riod when time is at a premium, 
and results in a more even flow of 
work. 


Tax Records Mechanically 
Calculated and Printed 


Where unit tax ledger records 
are in use, and local requirements 
permit, the modern tax-accounting 
machine will prepare the tax roll, 
ledger and bill at one writing 
Sometimes it is desirable to have 
the ledger maintained in the of 
fice responsible for collections, 
while the tax roll and bill are writ 
ten elsewhere. Other cases call for 
the preparation of the tax roll in 
one department and the bill and 
ledger in another. Regardless o! 
the procedure followed, the work 
can be handled faster, more accu 
rately and more economically on 
accounting machines. 

As with the assessment records. 
the tax rolls, ledgers and bills are 
addressed from plates or stencils. 
All three of these records are posted 
and proved simultaneously, the roll 
remaining in the machine while 
the various bills and ledgers are 
inserted, posted and removed and 
the next set inserted, etc. 

From the assessor's list, the oper- 
ator first enters the property value 
in the machine. The machine 
then calculates the amount of the 
tax by direct multiplication — not 
repeated addition — and the result 


is printed by the depression of a 
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le kev. Incidentally, the ma- 
1¢ points off and adjusts the tax 
sunt to the nearest full cent, 
therwise disposes of fractional 
rs in accordance with legal re- 
irements. 

if desired, the machine will di- 

le this tax figure into  install- 

ents, representing first sec- 
nd half payments. Local tax as- 
ssments may be added to one in- 
allment or spread over the re- 
naining installments. Phe op- 
rator prints all results, merely by 
epressing total or product keys. 
Mechanical proof of all extensions 
5 provided automatically by the 
nachine, which also automatically 
accumulates a total for each col- 
umn, thereby proving the accu- 
racy of the entire page. 

In addition to the highly auto- 
matic machine just described, low- 
cost, electric-carriage forms-writing 
machines are also bringing efficient 
results on this work to many small 
municipalities. These machines 
are equipped with front-feed car- 
riages, and write tax roll, ledger 
and bill in one operation. 


Mechanical Protection—Re- 
ceipting Tax Bills 


When payments are received, 
the bill is receipted in duplicate on 
a cash-receipting machine so com 
pact that it requires litthe more 
counter space than an ordinary 
letterhead. This machine auto- 
matically dates, consecutively num- 
bers and prints a cashier's svmbol 
at the time the amount is printed, 
and can also be equipped, il de- 
sired, to sign each receipt. Maxi- 
mum protection is provided for 
taxpayer, cashier, collector and mu- 
nicipality. 

To receipt a bill, the cashier 
merely sets up the amount of the 
payment on the machine's key- 
board, drops the bill in a conve- 
nient chute and depresses the op- 
erating key. The amount of the 
payment and the receipt number 
also print on the machine's locked- 
in audit tape. At the end of the 
day, the total receipt figure—auto- 


matically accumulated by the ma- 
chine—is printed on this tape and 
must balance with cash which has 
been taken in. 

This procedure makes possible 
a collection follow-up comparable 
to those used by banks and finance 
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houses. The taxpayer not only re 
ceives a neat, machine printed bill, 
but receipting payments becomes 
a matter of a few seconds. Experi 
ence has proved that a system such 
as this one actually steps up col- 
lections, and, at the same. time, 
gains the increased good-will ot 
the taxpayer and reduces account- 


Ing Costs. 


Tax Distribution and Appor- 
tionment by Machines 


Tax distribution is definitely a 
machine job. Writing cash-re 
ceived reports by hand and _ at 
tempting to balance after the close 
of the day is a long, tedious task at 
best, and it is usually necessary to 
check and re-check the records sev- 
eral times before they balance. 

With the modern multiple-total 
distribution machine having the 
column selection feature, cach linc 
of tax distribution is proven at the 
time it is written. A total of each 
distribution classification pro 
vided as well as a proven record 
against which all credits to in 
dividual accounts must balance. 

The growing use of combined 
rates has greatly simplified the 
problem of computing taxes. All 
parcels within the same area hay 
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ing the same tax rates are grouped 
together, or coded, to indicate one 
total tax rate. Instead of sepa 
rately calculating the general tax, 
school district taxes, sanitary dis- 
trict taxes, etc., only one multiph 
cation is required to arrive at the 
total tax. This might create a dif- 
heult problem of apportioning ex 
cept that a tax-accounting machine 
with direct electrical multiplica 
tion is equally efhcient apport 
tioning tax collections. After ob 
taining the total collections for each 
area (bearing the same combined 
tax rate), this total is rapidly mul 
tiplied by decimal equivalents for 
the various component rates to ob 
tain the amount to which each tax 
ing body is entitled. “The machine 
prints each result’ automatically, 
adds the figures and, as if by magic, 
the total of apportioned amounts 
agrees to the penny with the total 
being broken down. Fractional re 
mainders are taken care of auto 
matically. 

Machines are now available for 
all these real estate tax-accounting 
jobs at a wide range of prices. No 
longer is it necessary for a city or 
county to be deprived of the con 
venience, economy, and protection 
of these mechanized accounting 
methods. 


Greenbelt” Towns Opened 
to Privately Financed Housing 


HE Farm Security Administration 

announced on July 18 that it will 
open surplus land in its three “green 
belt” suburban communities to pri 
vately financed housing developments, 
the Government retaining title to the 
land on long-term leases. “These com 
munities are Greenbelt, Md., near 
Washington, D. C.; Greenhills, Ohio, 
near Cincinnati; and Greendale, Wis., 
near Milwaukee. 

As readers of THe AmerIcAN City 
are aware, the three towns were built 
as low-rental housing projects for fam 
ilies working in the neighboring cities, 
and as demonstrations of model sub 
urban planning and development 
Each community was originally ce 
signed to permit considerable future 
expansion, and the sewerage plants, 
water systems, shopping centers, streets, 
and other facilities were built to ac 
commodate this growth. Greenbelt, 
which now has 885 dwellings, can be 
expanded to about 3,000 homes; Green 
hills, with 676 homes, can be ex 
panded to about 2,000; and Greendale, 
with 572 homes, to 750 

All the homes constructed by the 


Government have been occupied for 
some time, and there is a long waiting 
list at each of the communities 


The Farm Security Administration is 
how inviting proposals from private 
builders and other individuals or o1 
ganizations interested in home con 
struction for the development of areas 
available for expansion in each com 
community Such proposals should 
meet the following requirements 

1. Land will be leased for gg vears to 
builders who agree to erect a group of at 
least 200 homes 

2. Individual residents may lease or 
purchase the houses from the builde 

g. There will be no income restrictions 
on residents, and they may dispose of 
their homes at any time 

j. In order to protect the general plan 
of the communities, the Farm Security Ad 
ministration will pass upon the building 
plans and specifications. 

5. In general, the new homes should 
be one- or two-story buildings, with two 
or three bedrooms, and should range in 
cost from about $4.500 to $5,500 

6. Utility services and all the existing 
community facilities will be available to 
the new residents just as they are to fam 
lies now living in the towns 


Stee 


Pools Draw 


to City Par 


Fretts, 


bata we need is a mod 
oo cri pool, 

decided the people ol 
Hlornmell, N.Y to give the finish 


it ouch to oul recreational la 
cilities in the Maple Caty Park 
MIavor Ernest G. Stewart and 


Hurd Robinson, Superint ndent of 


Works 


immediately set the 


mcessary machinery to 
cure this very desirable 
Various lypes and sizes ol 
pools were studied in the light of 
hits Cont probable 


like and upkeep Sicel construction 


was decided on, and contract was 


Main 


ng pool in Maple City Park, 


Horne ll, 


By V. R. Frets 


Pittsburgh-Des 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


varded to the 
\Ioines Steel ¢ 

Ihe entire plant consists of a 
inain swimming pool, a wading 
pool, and a bathing pavilion hous 
ing dressing facilities and filter 
( 

Phe main pool is 60 x 120 feet 
in plan, with water depths of 


Phe wading pool is 20 X 


yo fect in plan and 1 to 134 feet 
deep Both are of all-welded con- 
struction, with side and bottom 
sheets supported structural 
beams and knee braces. A scum 


eutter, draining to waste, is an in 


Crowds 


lallamy & Senior, Consulting Engineers, Bullalo, N. Y. 


iegral part of the pool and enti 
ly surrounds 

Phe swimming pool has a cap 
itv of 500, based on the acceptcd 
practice of The Joint Committ 


Bathing Places of the American 


Public Health Association and 
Conterence of State Sanitary En 
necrs. This load consists of 970 
non-swimmcrs, g5 swimmers, a 
divers. 


Sheets were shipped direct fron 
the mill, cut to fit on the job. Be 


fore erection, all structural steel 
and the back, « 


sheets were given two heavy coats 


ground side, of all 


Fronting on it is the bathing pavilion shown in the insert, with the wading 
pool at its right 


ty 
| 
| 
} 
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asphaltum paint. Alter erec- 
wm, all welding beads’ were 
ipped flush with the plates, and 
tanks were filled and given a 
ier-tightness test. Several days 
re allowed for any settlement 
ich might occur, and then a line 
iy run around the pool while the 
wer was quiescent, thereby giv- 
an absolutely true water line. 
\fter draining the pool, the tops ol 
he side sheets were cut to the water 
ine, and a 34-inch round was 
clded to the top of the sheets to 
rive a smooth and satisfactory fin- 


sh to the plates. The interior of 
he tanks and all exposed steel 
ork were given one prime and two 
finish coats of sea green Torex 
enamel, manufactured by the In 
ertol Co., New York. 

The bathing pavilion is a on 
story brick structure go x 100 feet 
in plan, having men’s and women’s 
dressing rooms, check rooms, toilets, 
showers, a first-aid room and a 
lileguard room. Compulsory show 
ers and ftoot-baths are located in 
each end of the building at the 
men’s and women’s entrances to 
the pool enclosure. Trafhc is con 
trolled by two Perev non-reversible 
turnstiles. Separate dressing cubi 
cles with curtains are provided fon 
the women. A filter room is lo 
cated under the central part of the 
structure, accommodating the fil 
ters, recirculating pumps, chemical 
feed equipment, heating for the 
showers, and power panels. ‘The 
general contract for the bathing 
pavilion (contract No. 2), exclu- 
sive of filters, was awarded to the 
Amherst Concrete Co., Williams- 
ville, 

The filter contract, calling for 
three pressure-type units, went to 
the Graver Tank and Manufactur- 
ing Co., of East Chicago, Ind. The 
shells are of all-welded construc- 
tion, with 36-inch graded filter 
beds, stainless-steel nozzles, loss-of- 
head gages, air-relief vents, back- 
wash sight glasses. ‘The shells are 
designed for 75-pound working 
pressure, 150-pound test. 

Recirculation is accomplished by 
means of a “flat curve character- 
istic’ centrifugal pump furnished 
by the Buffalo Pump Co. This 
pump also serves as a filter back- 
wash pump, the backwash water 
coming from the pool and wasting 
to the city sewer system. The fil- 
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ters are protected on the backwash 
operation by backwash rate-ol 
flow controller furnished by the 
International Filter Co. A han 
and lint catcher, also International, 
is located on the main suction line 
from the pool, just ahead of the re 
circulating system at four points 
enters the main pool from the re 
circulating system at four points 
on the deep end, at twelve pomts 
on the sides and shallow end, and 
at two points on the wading pool. 
Phe pool is filled, and make up 
water added, from the city’s supply 


through a loop extending leet 


above the maximum pool level. 
This loop is equipped with a vac 
uum valve to prevent any possible 
back siphonage into the city sys 
tem. The recirculating pump ts so 
interconnected that it can perform 
the following functions: recircu 
late and filter the pool water; back 
wash the filters; pump trom the 
pool to waste; and provide suction 
lor the pool cleaner. 

The chemical treatment of the 
pool water consists of chlorination, 
ammoniation, coagulation and pH 
control. Chlorination is accom 
plished by hypochlorite solution, 
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and ammoniation by aqua = am- 
monia. Filter alum is used ton 
coagulation and soda ash for pH. 
In addition, provision ts made ton 
supplementary chlorination of the 
make-up water if necessary to main 
tain the desired residuals \ll 
chemical treatment ts accomplished 
by variable speed POSILIVE displace 
ment diaphragm pumps furnished 
by Wallace and Tiernan, Newark, 
N. f. 

\ Luec low Ly pe pool cleaner 1s 
used to maintain the cleanliness of 
the pool bottom and sides \s 
noted above, the suction for the 
pool cleaner 1s provided by thie 
circulating pump, and the dis 
charge directly to wast 

Hot water for the showers and 
lavatories 1s provided by a battery 
of Rudd instantaneous gas heaters 

Phe main pool has two t-mete 


raneter diving-board, and 


and on 
is equipped with removable lad 
ders permitting use of the pool tor 
record swimming 

The pools are Open from \.M 
tog P.M. or until darkness. No ai 
tificial lighting is installed at pres 
ent, but provisions are made tor 
future illumination 


Planning in a Democracy 


By Cuarzes E. Merriam 


EMOCRACY must have not merely 
a past, but a future; not merely 
traditions but inventions. . 

Reason must vield to force, some 
say, in this era of open assertion that 
might makes right, within the state 
and without. No, the answer is that 
reason itself is the greatest force, and 
in the end it will prevail. The great 
work of politics is to promote the com 
monwealth as seen by reason and ap 
plied by reasonable measures through 
reasonable men. But reason must be 
allied with will, with faith, with hope, 
with practical judgment, and must be 
set as the jewel in organization and 
management. It is one of the very 
greatest tasks of politics, now and al 
ways, to bring about the fusion of thes¢ 
factors—their union and their expres 
sion—in the richest forms of social and 
political life. 

It becomes more and more evident 
that the fullest use of American na 
tional resources cannot be obtained 
without careful and intelligent plan- 
ning—national, state, regional and 
local. 

Much of the criticism of democratic 


planning is made by those who have 
not clearly understood either “dem 
ocracy” or “planning Ot course, if 
we assume that the community does 
not know and cannot know what it 
wants, and if we assume that drifting ts 
better than planning, we will not want 
either democracy or planning, much 
less the two in combination When 
the nature of the democratic political 
society is thoroughly understood and 
when the nature of planning is care 
fully considered, it becomes evident 
not only that planning 1s possible in 
a democracy, but that the soundest 
form of planning will be found tn the 


soundest democracy. 


We stand at the gates of the age of 
plenty, key in hand, fumbling at the 
lock. But make no mistake, we face a 
new era. We are not going back, but 
forward, to build in the New World a 
new and finer form of American dem 
ocratic state, a loftier realm to which 
human personality may wing its way 
and find its home! 

Excerpts from an address before the Na 


tional Conference on Planning, at San Fran 
cisco, July 10, 1940 
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Superblock VSe 


ridiron 


Comparative Costs and Advantages Analyzed 
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SITHI Lit ALLY, the 
block has it all over the con 
4 ventional erid pattern ol 
U.S. cities. Planning is more flex 
ible Dwellings have more light 
and an \reas otherwise taken up 
by streets may be advantageously 


used for recreation. Prathe hazards 
Admitting al 


nevertheless have 


are reduced these 
Virtties Critics 
ques ioned the economy of the un 
orthodox srOupIng ol houses, have 
held that ups the costs of utilities. 

Welcome superblock 
cates therefore are the recent find 
ings of Architect O. Kline Fulmer. 


Unable to discover any precise de 


advo 


velopment cost Comparisons the 


voluminous literature 


on housing 
and town planning and determined 
to settle this moot point, Fulmes 
selected an existing superblock, 
drew up a comparable gridiron plan 
with the same acreage and the same 
number of houses. Then he spent 
many a leisure hour at Greenbelt, 
Md. (where he is assistant manage1 
ol Farm Security Administration's 
rental housing) computing for each 
the cost of walks, drives, garages, 
lines, sanitary and 


wale! storm 


sewers. In cold dollars and cents, 
as his cost breakdowns testify, the 
superbloc k also outweighs the grid- 
iron plan. 

lipping the balance are these 
findings 

kor a project of 152 dwelling 
units On a 17.2 acre site, the im- 
provements cost about $71,000 if 
developed as a superblock, $102,000 
if developed on a_ grid pattern. 
The handsome saving of $31,000, 
or $202 per family, for the super- 
block represents an economy of 
roughly go per cent. 

Largest single saving occurs un- 
der the heading of walks and 
streets; for the gridiron scheme this 
item runs to $38,000, whereas for 
the superblock it is only $14,000. 
The $157 per family difference is 
an economy of about 23 per cent. 

Other superblock savings: $37 


Reprinted, by permission, from 


per family, or 6 per cent, in garages; 
Ss, or a little less than 1 per cent, 
in water lines; $15, or about 2 per 
cent, in sanitary sewers. 

In scoring his victory for the 
superblock, Architect Fulmer tried 
to make the theoretical compari 
son critic-prool by utilizing prac 
tical experience so far as possible. 
The superblock plan is based on 
Greenbelt’s actual layout. The 
gridiron plan is hypothetical but 
resembies closely the street and 
alley pattern usually found in sub 
urban areas. [he four 290 x 600 ft. 
blocks, together with the interven 
ing go ft. streets, match exactly the 


superblock area of 17.2 acres. Each 
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rowho 


scheme provides 152 
dwelling units with garages, wh 
could be either rented or sold. 
Most gridiron solutions show 
than 


families to the acre, but for 


much higher density 
curate comparison the coverage has 
been kept the same in both cas 
For the gridiron plan the typical 
lot size is 30 x 127 [t., for the super 
block go x go ft. Dwelling units 
are identical in size (20 x go ft 
So are the 10 x 20 It. garages. 
Despite Fulmer’s care not to pu 
his thumb on the superblock sid 
of the scales, skeptical critics may 


still question the 
validity. 


comparison s 
Comments already ol 


ere 
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ACRES - 152 DWELLING UNITS 


/JPERBLOCK PLAN | 


KDOWN OF SITE IMPROVEMENT COSTS * 


Entire Per 
and Streets: Project Family 
$ 2,832.45 $ 1863 

9,679.96 17 63 
1,790.55 11.78 
785 sa. ft. @ $ .23) 
ives 6,391.00 42.05 
1 sq. yd. @ $1.50) 


Tata $13,693.96 $ 90.09 
ts @ $250 10,000.00 65.79 
2 interior units @ $200 22,400.00 147.36 
Total $32,400.00 $213.15 


Water System 
*h 2,717.00 17.88 


612.00 4.04 
1,050.00 6.91 


4,345.00 28.59 


Tota $ 8,724.00 $ 57.42 


Sanitary Sewer System |: 


4” house connections 4,290.00 98.29 
4,290 ft. @ $1.00) 
* sewer mains 4,968.00 32 68 
3,312 ft. @ $1.50) 
" sewer mains 920.00 6.05 
460 ft. @ $2.00) weiniiaoaaes 
Total $10,178.00 $ 66.95 


Storm Sewer System { $ 6,277.50 $ 41.30 


2,790 ft. @ $2.25) 


TOTAL IMPROVEMENTS $71,273.46 $468.91 


*Basis: current construction costs in Washington, D. C 
area. Quantities listed permit calculation of costs in 
other areas by substitution of local prices 


t Includes cost of manholes and inlets 


ered by private and public housers 
indicate that the moot point of 
economy is not easily settled: 

1. Rowhouse buildings in the su- 
perblock are more numerous, require 
more endwalls, would presumably be 
more expensive to build. Rebuttal: 
End units are also easier to rent or 
sell, could therefore be higher priced 
to offset extra construction costs. 

2. The gridiron plan shows walks 
paralleling all boundary streets. If 
similar walks are included in the super- 
block scheme, the saving on this item 
is largely canceled. Rebuttal: Walks 
in both plans have been put in only 
where necessary for the families to 
reach their dwelling units. However, 
even if 3 ft. perimeter walks should be 
required by the city, the added cost 
would be only $16.61 per family, still 
enabling the superblock to show a 
substantial saving. 

3. If utilities are assumed to exist 
in both streets running the length of 
the property, then logically the grid- 
iron layout should be the more eco- 
nomical. Rebutta!: A street with util- 
ities flanking only one side of the 
property is more typical of suburban 
development, since subdivisions are 
usually platted progressively along each 
side of a main road radiating out from 
the expanding city. Granting that the 
water mains could be tapped from two 


+: GRIDIRON PLAN 


® 47.2 ACRES - 152 DWELLING UNITS 


BREAKDOWN OF SITE IMPROVEMENT COSTS* 


Entire Per 
| Walks and Streets: Project Family 
2’ 6” walks $ 8,073.00 $ $3.11 
35,100 sa. ft. @ $ 
4’ 6" walks 7,170.48 47.17 
(31,176 sq. ft. @ $ .23) 
Asphalt alleys 7,266.00 47.80 
(4,844 sq. yd. @ $1.50 
Asphalt streets 15,082.50 99.23 
WATER SYSTEM 


WATER SYSTEM 


6,033 sq. yd. @ $2.50) 


Total $37,591.98 $247.31 


Garages $38,000.00 $850.00 
te 152 end units @ $25 
w 
H 14” house connections 4,001.4 26.32 
6,156 ft. @ $ .65) 
6” mains 5.915 34.31 
exter 2,980 ft. @ $1.75) 
Total . $ 9,216.40 $ 60.63 
SANITARY SEWERS Sanitary Sewer Systems! 
SANITARY SEWERS 4” house connections 5,156.00 4 
6,156 ft. @ $1.00) 
8" sewer mains 3 4 4 
ay ft. @ $2.06 
d Total $12,476.00 $ 82.08 
8. 
aver” 80 ft. @ $2.2° 
| TOTAL IMPROVEMENTS $101,964.38 $670.80 
EB Superblock Costs (opposite $71,273.46 $468.91 


STORM SEWERS STORM SEWERS 


streets, in the superblock this would 
permit 214 in. lines to be substituted 
for all 4 in. lines with a saving of S11 
per family, whereas in the gridiron 
plan 1,230 ft. of 6 in, lines couid be 
completely eliminated for a saving of 
Si4 per family. The gridiron’s water 
system would then offer a comparative 
saving of $3 per family. 

j- Since relatively few U. S. cities 
would collect garbage from all dwelling 
units in the superblock project, the 
cost of garbage collection — stations 
should be included in the analysis. 
Rebuttal: In many rental projects, as 
in Greenbelt, garbage is collected by 
the management. If dwelling units 
were sold to individual families, they 
undoubtedly would have to initiate a 


- — SAVINGS IN FAVOR OF 
SUPERBLOCK $30,690.92 $201.69 


garbage collection system 

5. Developed for recreation, the 
superblock’s central parkway would 
involve large maintenance charges 
Rebuttal: Uf already wooded, the cen 
tral area could be left as a natural 
park. If sodded, maintenance should 
not be more than $3.50 per family 
annually Greenbelt’ experience in- 
dicates that mowing and trimming the 
two-acre central strip costs $200 a 
vear, leaving more than $goo for care 
of shrubs and trees. Playground 
equipment would of course involve 
additional expense. In exchange for 
money saved by the elimination of 
streets and alley maintenance, the 
municipality might be persuaded to 
share the cost of the interior park. 


Refuse Disposal 


(Continued from page 46) 


January, 1939, was $1.56 per ton of 
mixed refuse burned, and the total cost 
for incineration was $1.79 per ton. In 
the new incinerator the cost of labor 
in January, 1940, Was 91.9 cents per 
ton, and the total cost of incineration 
$1.11 per ton. The collection cost in 
January, 1940, was $3.91 per ton. 

The collection and = disposal of 
mixed refuse and ashes in New Ro- 
chelle is under the direction of Al- 
bert J. Fearing, Director of Depart 


ment of Public Works, and C. A 
Hughes, Office Engineer. The op 
eration of the incinerator is in direct 
charge of John R. Roberts, operator 
The incinerator project was designed 
by Gascoigne & Associates, of New 
York and Cleveland, with Claude F. 
Wertz in charge, and under the direc 
tion of Charles A. Emerson. The in- 
cinerator contract was awarded to the 
Morse-Boulger Destructor Co. of New 
York City 
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Employment Steady 


in Refuse Bureau 


Figures for Personnel in Milwaukee Show Uniformity 
Over Four-Year Period for All Grades of Employees 


r HE rise and fall in employ 
ment of labor by industry ts 
not paralleled by that in at 

least one of the departments of the 

city of Milwaukee in giving service 


to its citizens This is the Bureau 


of Garbage Collection and Disposal 
of the Department of Public Works 
Despite an increase in area covered 
and a natural increase in popula 
tion of the city, this bureau has 
kept its employment rolls steady 


during the past four years. Below 


is the employment record tor the 


Bureau for the period mentioned: 


Costs 


During 193g the Bureau had in 


service four trailer trains, three 


Positions 
Othce Division 
Supermitendent 
Clerks 
Weighmaster 


lotals 


Collection Division 
Field 
Field helpers 
Collection laborers 
eamsters 
Truck drivers 
Tratlermen 


Potals 


Disposal Division 
Permanent 
Fngineman in charge 
Assistant foremen 
Machinery operators 
(ranemen 
Furnacemen “A 
B 
Incinerator helpers “B 


\ 
Permanent Total 


lemporars 
Firebrick masons 
Cranemen 
Furnacemen 
Incinerator helper A 
Truck drivers 
railermen 


Total temporary 
Totals Disposal Division 


Totals Bureau of Garbage Collection 
Disposal 


and 


trailer shuttles, one direct-haul 
trailer and several trucks for gar- 
bage collection. ‘The total garbage 
tonnage collected in that year by 
city equipment amounted to 46,- 
093.150, while the total garbage dis- 
posed of was 50,606,450 tons, the 
difference being accounted for by 
the hauling of some of the garbage 
from hotels, etc., by private equip- 
ment. 

The cost per ton of garbage han- 
dled by the Bureau was found to 
be $5.766 for collection, $2.419 per 
ton for disposal, and $0.285 per 
ton for office expenses, a total of 
per ton. 

In 193g the city of Milwaukee 
had a population of about 628,000. 
This makes the per capita costs per 


Four-Year Averages 


1Q37 1938 1939 
i ! ! ! 
2 2 2 
5 6 
1 i 1 1 
417 44 51 5! 
42 42 42 42 
13 13 13 
b 
ing 117 115 
! 1 
4 
4 
1 1 3 
2 
12 10 
5 5 4 4 
22 1g 20 20 
"4 50 50 47 
i 1 
1 1 1 1 
2 2 4 5 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 
in 14 
fe 58 61 61 
181 180 


ton as follows: collection, $0.4. »»- 
disposal, $0.1950; clerical (of 
expense, $0.0219; a total of So 
per capita per ton of garbage |.) 
dled by the Bureau. 

Morris G. Oesterreich is 
intendent of the Bureau of ( 
bage Collection and Disposal, 
partment of Public Works. 


Wisconsin's New State 
1 ‘rallic Patrol 


CREATION OF A WISCONSIN Si 
PRArFIC PATROL completes the est 
lishment of a law-enforcement age 
—cither police or highway patrol- 
every state in the Union, says the | 
ternational Association of Chiefs. of 
Police. 

The new patrol has a uniformed pe 
sonnel of 45 officers, and is responsib 
for the enforcement of all state laws 
governing the licensing and operation 
of motor vehicles on the state's hig! 
wavs. It is one of three divisions 
the other two are motor registration 
and safety 
State Department ol Motor Vehicles 
set up under a 1939 state law. By its 


promotion—of the new 


action, Wisconsin became the 48th and 
final state to create a state highway 
police agency—just 105 years after 
the famed Texas Rangers, “grand 
daddy” of modern. state law-enforce 
ment agencies, was established in 1935 
to combat cattle rustlers and the smug 
gling of aliens across the Mexican 
It was pointed out, however, 
that the state police movement took its 


border. 


modern form in 1905 in Pennsylvania, 
although Massachusetts set up a “state 
police force” in 1865, and the Arizona 
Rangers was formed in 1go1. 

Wisconsin's new motor vehicle de- 
partment consolidates, for the first 
time in the state's history, all func- 
tions relating to licensing, regulation, 
inspection and safety of motor ve 
hicles. ‘Through the reorganization, 
the state has created a modern set-up 
for trafic law enforcement and _ high- 
way safety promotion. 

Despite the fact that the traffic pa- 
trol is comparatively small, Commis- 
sioner George W. Rickeman of the 
new department believes it will in- 
crease the safety of Wisconsin high- 
ways. Officers of the patrol attended 
a three-day school in May before the 
patrol began operating officially, and 
patrolmen now are conducting a drive 
to enforce the proper licensing and 
loading of trucks. Their other duties 
include testing 2,000 school buses and 
drivers, investigating accidents, and 
conducting drivers’ license examina- 
tions. Patrolmen cooperate fully with 
the safety promotion division. 
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Water Rates and Service 
Part VIII 


1940 


Charges 


Covering Domestic and Industrial Meter Rates, 


Discounts and Penalties. Installation Charges. 
Fire Hydrant Rentals and Fire Sprinkler Costs 


Columbus, Nebr. 


Present population 8.000 
Population served 6,500 
Number of active services f 

meters 


hydrants 
Miles of water main 


The water rates, payable quarterly, 
ire $1.60 minimum, which allows the use 
of 12.000 gallons. The rates then are 13.3¢ 
per 1,000 gals. up to 50,000, then the next 
50.000 gals. at $.10 per 1,000 gals., and the 
charge is 6 2/3 cents per 1,000 gals. for all 


water used over 100,000 gals. 

Applications for water service must be 
made at the Water Department office for 
permits. The Department does not install 
the water services. 

No charges are made for public or pri 
vate fire hydrants, nor for sprinkler heads 


for private fire protection. 

Sewer rates are based on the number of 
outlets, and the rate is $1.25 per quarter 
minimum, for houses, and $2.00 minimum 
business establishments. 

C. H. Wurraker, 


Commissioner, Water and Sewer 
Department. 


per quarter for 


W ‘estlield, Mass. 


Present population 18,788 
Population servec 18,400 
Number of active services 3,295 
“ meters 237 
“ hydrants 505 
Miles of water main 70 38 


\ quarterly charge is made for meters 
supplied by the city and installed within 
a building as follows: 


Quarterly Service Charze and Meter Reit 


meter 
80 
1.25 
2 00 
a6 4 50 
4 9 00 
i Rentals for larger meters are propor- 
tionate to the cost of the meter and the 

7 
& cost of installation. In unusual Cases, 
when it becomes necessary to locate a me 
’ ter in the street or upon premises out 
‘ side the buildings, the amount of the 


rental is 10%, of the cost of the meter and 
its installation. 

The charges for water used are as fol 
lows: 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 
15 


First 10,000 cu. ft. or less per quar 
Over 10000 ° * * 


05 


When the total use for one inde pendent 
premises amounts to 300,000 Cu. fl. o1 
more in any one quarter, the entire quan 


tity is billed at S.o5 per 100 cu. ft. with a 


discount of 10 
isth of the 


for all bills paid by the 
month in which the bill is 


rendered 


Phe quarterly minimum = charges tor 


Water are $2.50 pet single 


quarter for 


buildings and double houses or blocks of 


two or more ground-floor or single-tene 


ment sections, per tenement In 


ment houses, apartment blocks, etc., each 
tenement o1 apartment must pay at least 


blocks 


industrial plants, o1 


$2.50 per quartet In business 
factories, and other 
where elevators and motors are used, each 
bill for each independent premises must 
be not less than $3.00 per quarter. Busi 
ness and industrial buildings of more than 
one section, and adjoining or adjacent 
buildings under one independent owner 
ship, such as a plant, if not separated by 
a street or by other buildings or premises 
under another ownership, may be con 
sidered as one independent premises, and 
subject to the 


as such computing and 


billing of the meter rates listed above 
In all other 


the service and meter 


cases, the supply through 
is computed and 
charged as 


bills. 


ihe cost of installing new services and 


separate and independent 


renewing old services from the main to 
the property is done at the expense ot the 
property ownel 

There is no charge for public fire hy 
drants attached to the mains of 
the Department, nor for sprinkler heads 
for private fire protection. 


water 


Oren E. Parks, 
Superintendent, Board of Public Works 


Reading, Ohio 


Present population 7,000 
Population served 7,000 
Number of active services 1,365 
meters 1,365 
“ hydrants 115 
Miles of water main 12 


The water rates payable at the Light 
and Water Office in City Hall 
the ist and ioth of each month 


between 
are as 


follows: 


First 10,000 cu. ft 


$ 20 per 100 cu. ft 
Next 20,000 * * 


* 100000 * * 
os * s¢ 
Over350,000 * * 06 * 


Minimum charee S2.00 pel 
veal Penalty to ilter the 10 

No charge whatsceves Ss made te fine 
hydrants for either public or p sel 
vice or for sprinkler heads for private fire 


¢ 
Superintendent, Light and Water 


partment 


Garden City, Kans. 


Present population 6.050 
Population served On) 
Number of active service 1.260 
meter 1260 
hydrant 130 
Miles of water main 14 


Ihe minimum charge for water deliv 


ered through meters ino Garden City ts 
S1.00) pel month All water is billed at 
vals 


S.125 pel 
formal 
Water 


runs the service line to 


Upon receipt of a application 


for water service, the Department 


makes the tap 
the property line and installs the meter 


at the following charges 


$80 00 
160 00 


$20 00 


4” service 
40 00 2 


There are no hydrant rentals and no 
charges for connections for sprinkler heads 
for private fire protection 

J. A. Rosy, 


City Engineer 


Park Ridge, il. 


Present population 11,500 
Population served 11 


Number of active service OK) 
“ meters 500 
hydrant 

Miles of water main 71.5 

Ihe water rates in Park Ridge. Hl, 
are as follows 

First 6,000 gals $1 75 (min 

Next 44,000 * 25 M gals 

* 200,000 * 18 M = 


Over 250,000 * 


4 formal application or contract for 
metered service must be made by the 
owner, lessee, or agent At the time of 
the application, a deposit of $3.75 is. ré 


quired to bind the contract, and may be 
used for payment of bills Phe deposit is 
refunded at the time the final bill is 
paid 

Water De 


mains for 


Ihe charges made by the 


partment for tapping the city 


services are 


i 
| 
* 
24 
| i 
| 
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MOTOR GRADERS 


THE AMERICAN C| 


Always Ready for Any Job 


If your city is equipped with Adams Heavy- 
Duty Motor Graders you are ready, instantly 
—summer or winter—to tackle a wide variety 
of street and grading jobs. . . In summer they 
will build grades for new streets, scarify and 
reshape old oiled or macadam surfaces, grade 
sites for airports and playgrounds, build new 
driveways in parks and golf courses and, of 
course, maintain the surfaces of all unim- 
proved streets and alleys . . . During winter 
months they scarify and blade packed ice and 
snow and prove generally helpful in snow 
removal .. . Ava’lable with 661-hp. Diesel 
or gasoline engines, you can depend upon 
them to handle all such jobs with dispatch 
and economy. 


Smaller machines with 45-hp. engines also 
available. Mail the attached coupon today 
for complete information. 


Gentlemen: Send me the name of your local representative 
and catalogs describing your [) Heavy-Duty, [] Medium- 


| 
: 
| 
| | | 
| 
‘ | AM-8-40 
| Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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$15 00 
25 00 
45 00 
There are no hydrant rentals for cither 
lic or private fire hvdrants, and no 
rges are made for sprinkler heads for 
vate fire protection, 

J. W. 


Superintendent Water Depariment 


New Albany, Ind. 


resent population 26,000 
ypulation servec OOO 
Sumber of active services 6.822 
eters 5.136 

hydrants 312 

es of water main 5} 


Ihe water rates for residential, com 


mercial, or industrial water service in 


New Albany for water used are 


First 1,000 cu. ft. at $1 65 per 1.000 cu 
Next 2000°* 1 50 “ 
* 1 20 
S825 
* 13 60 
13: 525 
“41 5 
Over 666,666 “ 30 


The monthly minimum charge ts based 
on the size of the meter as follows 


or 54” meter $1 50 
‘tes “ 2 00 
l 3.00 
1! 5 
7 
“ 10 00 
20 00 
6” 40 OO 


The Water Department owns and main 
tains the water service from the main to 
1 ft. inside the sidewalk or property line, 
whichever is shortest. No charge is made 
for the installation of the service, but no 
work is ever done on the customer's pon 
tion of the service line. 

Flat rates for fire services of 
kinds, both private and public, are made, 


Various 


as follows: 


Rates Per Month 
For fire service from 2” line for standpipe $2. 3333 
For fire service from 3" line for standpipe 3 7500 
For fire service for automatic sprinkler 

service through 4” line, first 7,000 

heads 4 5833 
Bach additional head 0083 
For fire service for automatic sprinkler 

service through 6” line, first 1,000 


heads 6 2500 
For each additional! head 0083 
Private fire hydrant, each 5 4166 
Municipal fire hydrant, each 4 1666 


F. A. SCHAEFER, 


Superintendent, Gas & Water 
Department. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Present population 13,060 
Population served 12,000 
Number of active services 3,100 
“ meters 3,050 
hydrants... 259 
Miles of water main ; 41 
Meter rates for water consumed in 


Ypsilanti are collected semi-annually in 
May and November, with a minimum 
charge of $5.50 for 6 months, for which 
there is allowed 2,000 cu. ft. of water. 
Beyond this, a charge of $.10 per 100 cu. ft. 
is made. Since May, 1924, residents out 
side the city of Ypsilanti, using city water, 
pay double these rates. A formal appli 
cation for a water service must be signed 
and delivered to the City Clerk, agreeing 
to pay for all water used, and to permit 
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the water to be shut off if bills are not 


paid, until such time as all arrears are 
cleared up [he city charges Ses tor the 
installation of a 4,” service line, and S95 
for the installation of a 1” service 


\ charge of S50 per vear for each pub 
Water 


There are no charges tor 


lic fire hydrant is made by the 
Department 
sprinkler heads installed on private prop 
erty tor tire protection 


H. C. 


Citv Clerk 


Garden City, N. Y. 


Present population 11.00 
Population served 10.600 
Number of active rvice 2.68 
meter 
hydrants 

Mile { water main 65 


The water rate in the village of Garden 
City ts uniform at $1.875 per tooo cu. ft 
with a minimum charge of $3.75 per quar 
ter. If 


expiration of go days, service may be dis 


an account remains unpaid at the 
continued; if so, an additional charge ot 
S2.00 is made, and the total of the bill 


must be paid betore service is renewed 


Property owners who close their homes 
for any period during the year and request 
that water be shut off and service discon 
tinued during such period, are obliged to 
pay a fixed charge of 85.00 made in lic 

of the minimum service-rate charge tor 
that period, and to cover the expense of 


shutting off and turning on the service 
\ detailed application 
with the Department of Public Works of 


the village of Garden City before a service 


must be filed 


is’ installed Ihe form used gives an 
exact location of the property to be served 
with the name of the owner, builder and 
plumber and the signature of the appli 
cant. There is also space for a complete 
list of the charges to be paid by the appli 
cant and the office record for dates and 
sizes, and a space for acknowledgment ot 
All work from 
the mains to the property line is done 
Public Works 


Plumbers are not permitted to open the 


payment by the applicant. 


by the Department of 


street, nor are they permitted to make 
meter All 
meters are set by the Department of Pub 
lic Works, and those large 
paid for by the applicant All 
meters remain the property of the village 
of Garden City. The 
water services is done on a cost plus basis, 
with no charge for street 
services are renewed 


the connection to the water 


than 1” are 


wate! 
installation of 


repairs when 


There are no charges for 
hydrants, and there are no private fire 


public fire 
hydrants, nor are there any charges for 
sprinkler 
tection. 
private fire lines, standpipes, etc., based 
on the size of the connection. 

A. H. Rocrrs, 


Superintendent, Public Works 


Neenah, Wis. 


heads for private 
There is a standby 


fire pro 
charge for 


Present population 10,000 
Population served 10,000 
Number of active services 2,662 
meters 2.711 
hydrants 235 
Miles of water main ‘ 33 


water rates in 


reduced 


The present 


L940 


Neenah, Wis ire as follows 


First 10.000 gals $ 3i.per 
ext 40 000 = 
250000 


1,000 gals 


First 10.000 ea * 
Next 40,000 * 25 
700.000 


All over 1.000.000 ga w * 


fhe minimum quarterly bill ts 
net Added to this is a service charge ce 
pending on the size of the meter in-use 


follows 


eter $7 pe juarte 
1 
l 
OO * 
4 10 OO a 


Bills are due on or before the isth of 


the mont All bills paid after that date 
forfeit the discount, and if mot paid by 
the goth, the water is turned off I hese 


rates apply only to consumers within Che 


city of Neenah, the rates for water sold 
outside the city being 15 higher 
Applicants for water service sign a card 


des vnating the size of service wished and 
rules and 


R silroad 


rrecing to abide by the rates 
filed with the 
Wisconsin, and 


to par for the service line as 


regulations as 
Commission of 


installed 


The charges for the installation of water 
services are S20 for a ,” service, and 
lurger lines at cost, plus 15! 


Hydrant rentals are 555 each per year 


each per 


for public fire hydrants, and S7- 


vear for private fire hydrants hive 


billed at § tor 


sprinkler connections are 4 


1 4” connection, Stoo tor a 6 COMME 


tion, and Si50 for an &” connection, and 


is cach is equipped with a meter, all 


water used must be paid for 
F. E. 


Superintendent, Neenah Water 
Commission 


Grand Haven, Mich. 


Present population 8§ 500 
Population served 9,000 
Number of active services 2,670 
“ meters 2,410 

hydrants 169 
Miles of water main 30 
The general water rates in’ Grand 


Haven are as follows 


First 500,000 ga's. quar. $ 25:gross per 1,000 gals 

All over 1,500,000 gals 


The net bill 
30% due and payable the 5th of the sec 
ond month following the last month of 
the quarter bill, after which date the gross 


represents a discount of 


amounts are collected. The gross quar 


terly minimum charges are as follows 


Service with meter $2 quarterly 


The consumers’ water rates outside of 
city limits are the regular rates plus 10% 
If a consumer wishes his meter tested, 
he must call in person at the water works 
office, state the reason for wishing a test 


made, fill out a special form and deposit 
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Latest News on the 
Washington National Airport— 


International 
are Speeding Completion 


Above: The International TD-18 Diesels turn, mix, and dry the fill material. They also dis- 
tribute and re-distribute it around the airport and into the runway bases. An unusual rock 


formation from the river bed makes it tough on tracks, but the TD-18's are standing the ; mt, "ei , 
a 
MERICA’S largest airport and terminal, at Gravelly Point, Va., serving 
A the nation’s capital, is now being rushed to completion with the aid x 
of 24 International TD-18 Diesel TracTracTors. These powerful crawlers Ses 
have taken over this tremendous earth-moving job as a result of the out- ine 1 


sacding performance of one of these units which went on the job a 
year ago. 

When the new TD-18 hit the market early last year, the demand far 
exceeded the supply. As soon as the Northern Virginia Construction Co., 
Alexandria, managed to get one, they put it to work on the Washington 
Airport. Right from the start, the TD-18 became the most popular tractor 
on the field. Everyone wanted to use it. Unqualified statements made by 
those who got it, labeled the TD-18 as the best tractor on the field regardless 
of size. 

With all these men the reputation of this great tractor was made. It was 
natural, then, for 12 more TD-18’s to get the call in February. Today 
there's a total of 24, owned by the Northern Virginia Construction Co.; 
L. B. Smith, Harrisburg; and the Capital Excavating Co., Highway Engi- 
neering Co.,and Morauer and Harzell, Washington. In addition, there are 
2 International I-40 wheel-type tractors on the job. 


The International TD-18 Diesel had to be plenty good on the Washington 
Airport—as on every job, because it’s been under the severest scrutiny. And 
its three new smaller brothers are carrying on the good work. See the 
International industrial power dealer or Company branch near you about 
the four International Diesel TracTracTors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


Runways are rough-formed by the TD-18’s 
which also mix the surface with plows, 
cultivators, and harrows. 
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» for the test. If the meter, on test 
found to be within the percentage ot 
uracv allowed, which is 2°) fast or 
then the deposit made by the ap 

int is retained by the Water De 
ment to reimburse it for the expense 
curred If the test shows an error 
reater than that allowed, the deposit is 
funded and an adjustment made as fol 
vs. When a meter is found to be tast 
th percentage greater than the 
AWWA allowable error, which is 2°; 
hen the customer is entitled to a rebate 
equal to the percentage of error on. his 
ist’ bill When a meter ts found to be 
slow treater than the percentage allow 
ible which is 2°, then the amount 
qual to the error on the water bill is 


dded to the next water bill 

\ny person desiring water from the 
Wate Department must make an ippli 
cation at the City Hall \fter the appli 
cation has been approved, the City Water 
Department makes the required tap. All 
vater-main tapping is done at the fol 


lowing charges: 


1” or les $1 00 
2 OO 
3 00 
4 00 
All over 2” at actual cost 


The charges above do not include the 
corporation cock, labor, installation and 
excavation These costs must be paid by 
n addition to the fees 


the applicant 
above. The Water Department maintains 
all pipes between the main and the stop 
cock or shut-off, but the consumer must 
maintain all lines bevond. 

The Water Department makes a charge 
each year against each fire hydrant in the 
city used for the purpose of fighting fires. 
This amounts to about S$go per hydrant 
per year. 

No charge is made for lines used for 
private fire protection. 

SEYMOUR JUSTEMA, 
City Manager 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Present population ‘ . 11,235 
Population served 11,235 
Number of active services 1.843 
* meters 1,843 
“ hydrants. . 144 
Miles of water main 26 4 


Ihe base rates for water service in 
Fergus Falls vary with the size of the 
meter on the supply line, taking no ac 
count of the number of plumbing fixtures 
on the premises. The base rates are as 
follows: 


Monthly Monthly 
54” meter. $ 50 115" meter $2 50 
214° “ |. 6.00 


The rate for water used is $.10 pet 
1,000 gals., no matter how much or how 
little water is consumed. 


The actual cost of installation of water 
services is charged by the Water & Light 
Commission, this amounting to about $15 
for a 34” service to the curb box. The 
excavation is furnished by the customer, 
who generally lays the sewer in the same 
trench. 

The lump sum of $3,000 is paid to the 
Water Department by the city for the 
installation and maintenance of fire hy- 
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drants for public fire service. No charge 
is made for sprinkler heads for private 
fire protection. 

] I Youn 


Superintendent, Water & Light 
Commission 


Natick, Mass. 


Present population 14,406 
Population served 14.300 
Number of active services 680 
“ meters 
“ hydrants 
Miles of water main 7 


The water rates in Natick, Mass., are as 


follows 


First 4.000 cu. ft. per quarter $ 25 per 100 cu. ft 
Next 11,000 ” 

Over 100,000 * * 


The minimum charge for water per 
quarter is $1.50. In cases of non-payment 
of a bill after go davs from the date of the 
bill, the superintendent issues a summons 
to the delinquent, and an extra charge of 
S.20 is made. At the expiration of 45 days 
from the date of the bill. the superinten 
dent is required to shut off the water, and 
not to turn it on again until the bill is 
paid, with an additional charge of $1.00 

\ property owner or tenant desiring 
water service signs a 4 X 6” application 
card at the office of the Natick Depart 
ment of Public Works, agreeing to pay 
all charges in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the Department ot 
Public Works. Phe card has space tor 
change of owners of the property, and 
complete data regarding the meter set 
for that property Ihe owner is. re 
quired to furnish the material for the ser 
vice line from the property line to the 
building, and the labor from the main to 
the building. The Department of Pub 
lic Works furnishes the material for the 
line from the main to the property line 

There have been no charges for public 
or private fire hydrants since 1934, and 
there are no charges for sprinkler heads 
for fire protection. 

\ sewer service charge equal to the 
water charge appears on each water bill 
the only exception being that the mini 
mum rate for sewer charge is $1.25 per 
quarter. 

B. G. SARGANT, 


Superintendent, Department « 
Public Works 


Fredericktown, Pa. 


Present population 2,712 
Population served 3,265 
Number of active services 620 
meters 554 
“ hydrants none 
Miles of water main 5 


The consumption charge for water used 
by domestic consumers in Fredericktown 
includes a minimum fee of S1.00-for a 
+4” meter, and the free use of 500 gals 
of water. The charges for further water 


used are: 


Next 5,000 gals $.60 per 1,000 gals 
15,000 * 40 * 
Excess 


The readiness to serve charges for larger 
meters are as follows: 


34° $1 15 
1 1 35 
114° 5 25 
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A 10%, penalty is added to ill water 
bills which are unpaid 1o days after the 
date of rendering 

No charge is made to consumers tor the 
installation of water services and meters 
nor is there any charge for public or pt 
vate fire hydrants Nhe charge for private 
service for sprinkler systems 1s 550 for a 


‘ connection, $75 for a 3” conection, and 


Sivoo for a 4” connection per year, Private 
tire hydrants connected directly to the 
main are billed at $35 each year 
M. M. Goucer 
Vice-President, East Bethlehem Water Co 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


I popula 
mulation 
ele 

hy 

li walet 
Water rates for Bartlesville include a 
monthly service charge based on the size 
of the plus gallonage charge tor 
water used, There is also a monthly mint 


mum charge based on the size of the cus 
tomers metel 


These rates are as follows 


(,allonage © harge 
First 100.000 wa per mo per a 
Next 400.000 ooo 
1,000 000 15 
All over 2,500,000 13 
Monthly Service Charge 
meter $ 4) 
l 75 
1 1 50 
2 
5 
8.00 
6 1 OO 
Monthly Minimum Charge 
meter $100 
l OO 
1 6 00 
2 10 00 
25 OO 
4 00 
6 100 OO 


Ten per cent of the current net bill is 
added to all bills paid after the 1oth of 
the month If accounts are not paid by 
the goth, the service is discontinued, and 
a charge of $1.00 is made for reconnection 

The Water Department installs services 
of copper pipe from the main to the meter 
which is set 7 ft. outside the property 
line All new meter settings are made 
outside the customer's building. No charge 
is made for the service or meter at the 
time it is installed, as the monthly ser 
vice charge provides for the maintenance 
and replacement of both the service and 
the meter every 25 years The cost of 
billing and collecting accounts is also in 
cluded in this service charge 

\ charge of S25 each is made for public 
fire hydrants connected to the Water De 
partment mains 

Private fire service lines are unmetered 


and are billed quarterly at the following 


rates 
1',” connection $10.00 per annum 
2” 20.00 
45.00 
7000 * 
Automatic sprinkler ervice 
through 4” line (maxitnum 
heads 700 7000 * 
Each additional 4" connection for 
same property 6500 * 
4” private fire hydrant 7000 * . 


Lyte M. Burnuam 
Superintendent, Water Department. 
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Centrifugally or Pit Cast for 
water works, gas, sewerage, 


drainage and industrial services. 


| | vl ls Iron Pipe is also furnished 
: — ES ts and Sales 


Forward Steps 


Reported by Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


A Community Adventure 
in Cooperation 


CLAREMONT, CAtir.— unusual 
adventure in community cooperation 
to improve a business district was re- 
cently witnessed in Claremont where 
taxpayers bonded themselves to widen 
the main business street and to reim 
burse property owners for improving 
store fronts. 

This Southern California town ol 
3,000 population, home of Pomona, 
Scripps and Claremont Colleges, long 
had felt the pangs of the automobile 
age, with its attendant parking prob- 
lem and restricted mobility on streets 
first laid out for the horse-and-buggy 


era. 
Dealing with the Problem 
Constructively 


In this respect the problem was no 
different from that of other similar 


The improvement due to widening Claremont’s main business street is shown by these “before and after 


cities throughout the country. The 
unusual aspect is that the citizens 


finally did = something constructive 
about their problem, considering it a 
matter of civic interest for the entire 
to ooperate in improving 
the mercantile area. 

When the idea was first’ broached, 
the plan was to widen by go feet one 
side of the main business street for 
the length of a block. 


feet in width and built up solidly on 


Then only 60 


both sides with shops, the thorough 
fare presented a constant hazard to 
shoppers in motor cars. Owners of 
property on the side of the street to 
be widened, however, could not see 
how they could possibly meet the ex 
pense of remodeling, or how they 
could ever get back the additional cost 
through increased business from pa 
trons in such a small town. 
Undeterred by the pessimism — of 


property owners, the Chamber of 


Commerce employed a professional ap 


praiser, E. H. Allen, of Los Angeles, 


to undertake the assignment of esti 
mating severance damages and value 
of a 20-foo0t strip to be deeded to the 
city for street widening. The total 
sum thus estimated came to $15,991. 
based on replacement of store fronts 
in approximately the Saline type ol 
construction as the original buildings 

After conferences between the civic 
committee, property owners and the 
City Council, it was decided to present 
the problem to the electorate in the 
form of a bond issue for $19,500, which 
would include cost of replacing the 
street. At the same time property 
owners on the side of the street to be 
undisturbed by the widening opera 
tions agreed to pay a voluntary assess 
ment of not more than $2 per front 
foot of thei property for the cost ol 
new curbs and-sidewalks on the side 
to be improved 

The entire proposal was presented 


to the citizens through the medium of 


CITIZENS 
WAT ONAL BANK 


photographs 
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x A EW years ago a city near Jonesboro, Jonesboro has a water supply to be proud of! 
4 Illinois, installed a water-treating plant. . 
4 By comparison, the Jonesboro water How About Your City ? 
‘ supply with a hardness varying from 14 to Do you know how little it costs to ““keep up 
NS 22 grains per gallon—seemed very unsatis- — with the Jonesboros’’—how easy it now is to 
. factory. remove objectionable iron and hardness from 
a The people of Jonesboro did something your water supply? New economies of opera- 
) about it. They investigated Permutit. The — tion may be obtained with the new fully au- 
: two Permutit automatic Zeolite Water Soft- | tomatic Permutit Water Softener. For book- 
m, eners shown here were installed. Hardness lets, free water analysis, write The Permutit 


ZEOLITE WATER SOFTENERS 
SPAULDING PRECIPITATORS 
IRON REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


was reduced to 5 grains per gallon for the 
200,000 gallons treated every day. Now 


PERMUTI 


Do you mention THe American Crty? Please do. 


Company, Dept. G3, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York. 


WATER CONDITIONING 
HEADQUARTERS 
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local newspaper. It was estimated 
the increase in taxes would be 
roximately 70 cents per $1,000 of 
ssed valuation. The total net as- 
d valuation of the community at 
it time was $2,806,315. The elec- 
rate voted the bonds by a margin of 
to 1, far exceeding the necessary two 
irds majority. 
\ local designer was immediately 
mmissioned to prepare a sketch of 
entire block as it would appear 
iter remodeling. His plan was drawn 
after conferences with city leaders and 
ifter several inspection tours had been 
conducted to nearby model architec- 
tural projects in business districts. 


Cooperation of a High Order 


Each property owner then arranged 
individually with contractors to pro- 
ceed with remodeling operations. A 
two-story brick building was partially 
razed, part of the space giving way to 
a service station, and a small remaining 
single-story section was redesigned for 
occupancy by a grocery store. Several 
frame buildings were moved back and 
new fronts installed to conform to the 
uniform plan, while two other stores 
reduced their floor space by cutting 
the go feet from the front. In othe 
cases, inexpensively constructed store 
rooms were entirely removed and _ re- 
placed by good construction. 

In each instance, however, the 
amount of severance damages did not 
cover the cost of remodeling. It was 
estimated that property Owners spent 
a total of $6,885 out of their own 
pockets, in addition to the $15,991 re- 
ceived from the bond issue. In a small 
town the size of Claremont, where an 
unfortunately large share of retail 
business is lost to stores of larger cities 
nearby, the additional cost to prop- 
erty owners was said to represent co 
operation of a high order. 

\ celebration and open house was 
held when the project was entirely 
finished, residents of the community 


— 


joining with merchants in observing 
the climax of their successful venture 
in mutual assistance. 

With such a promising start in civic 
improvement, the COMMUNITY is now 
working to achieve a comprehensive 
program of modernization, embodying 
a more ambitious plan for widening 
other business streets, constructing free 
parking lots and improving store 
fronts. 

FREDRIC GRAESER 


Community Building 
and Sports Center 
Dedicated at Carnival 


SAULT Ste. MArir, Micu.—Providing 
16,000 square feet for skating and re¢ 
reation activities, Michigan's only mu 
nicipally owned, community building 
with an indoor artificial ice rink was 
last year dedicated by the citizens of 
Sault Ste. Marie at the third annual 
Upper Peninsula Winter Carnival. 

Pullar Community Building was 
constructed from funds left by Mrs. 
Sophia Nolte Pullar, plus a PWA grant 
of $81,000, and municipal contribu 
tions, bringing the total cost to $181,- 
000. Marking the end of an 18-year 
series of campaigns for an adequate 
ice stadium and community building, 
completion of the building in_ this 
winter sports center fulfills a need 
which has been felt ever since the old 
Sault rink burned in February, 1922 

The building covers an area. of 
more than 30,000 square feet. Perma 
nent bleachers will seat 2,200 people: 
temporary bleachers in available stand 
ing room will care for 300; portable 
bleachers on the stage will seat 4oo 
more. When the stage of 2,200 square 
feet is in use, 5,500 people can be 
seated in the bleachers and the arena 
floor. Dimensions of the rink, dete1 
mined after a survey of many skating 
rinks, are 190 by 85 feet, permitting 


sufficient space for ice hockey games, 


Artificial Ice Rink in Sault Ste. Marie’s Community Building 
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and accommodating between 1,000 and 
1,200 skaters at a time 

Carnivals have in past years fea 
tured a winter parade, colortul queen 
contests and coronations This veal 
a brilliant revue was held, and all the 
Upper Peninsula community winter 
queens competed for the Queen ot 
the North” tithe Fire Chiel Frank 
Trombley. President of the Sault Win 
ter Carnival and Sports Association, 


was in charge of festivities 
From an article in M van Mu ipal 
Revie 


Newcomers to Willoughby 
Receive Welcome and 
City Information 


Ounro.—When a new 
family moves to Willoughby, the Chief 
of Police calls in person at their house 
to welcome them to the town, and de 
livers a letter from the mavor and a 
card containing “Information Con 
cerning Willoughby for Your Conve 
nience 

The letter reads as follows 

“We are happy to welcome you as 
new residents of Willoughby, and 
hope you will soon find yourselves 
pleasantly associated with one of our 
churches, fraternal or civic groups, 
which have contributed greatly toward 
making Willoughby a fine place in 
which to live 

“Enclosed for your convenience Is a 
card with information we believe will 
be helpful to you.” 

The card lists citv officials, tells how 
to get hold of the fire or police de- 
partment im an emergency CONTAINS a 
garbage-collection schedule rules 
for preparing garbage for collection, 
and describes in a few words otber city 
services—municipal light and water, 
street and sewer service, parks and fa- 
cilities, and free parking lots and then 
entrances. 

I believe the letter leaves a favorable 
impression because [ am frequently 
stopped on the street by newcomers 
who want to express their apprecia 


tion. 
( Mayor 


Sample Traflic Signals 
on W heels 


“Sere Wuar You Buy is an old 
slogan, and a number of trailers car 
rying sample traffic-signal lanterns are 
putting out from the Marbelite Co 
Inc., New York, to bring the actuality 
of simple trathec. signals to the. trathe en 
gineering bureaus of the cities. Each 
trailer will carfy a 2-way color signal 
with aluminum brackets for simpler 
mounting, and one complete section 
showing the compact arrangement of 


the optic al parts 
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Morse CIN ERAT? 


DE Morse Bouter 


NEW ROCHELLE DESTRUCTOR 
250 Tons—24 Hours 


MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO. 


Modern Municipal Incineration 


216 East 45th Street New York City 


SIMPLEX 


RATE-OF-FLOW 
CONTROLLERS 


Offer the following advantages: 


1. Simplification of Piping Layout. 


- Reduction of Construction and Installation 
Costs. 


3. Simplification of Maintenance Problems. 
4. Reduction of Unrecoverable Head Loss 


Across Controller. 


. Flexibility of Installation. 
6. Utilization of more of the Available Operat- 
ing Head by Reducing Pipe Friction. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER COMPANY 
6789 Upland Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gauges, Air Valves and other Water Works Servi 
Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of the er Type 


THE AMERICAN 


WORTHINGTON GAMO I 


Worthington-Gamon Meters represent 
the utmost in durability and accuracy, 
to meet present and future requirements. 


WORTHINGTON-GAMON METER CO. 


General Offices: HARRISON. NEW JERSEY 


WORTHINGTON - GAMON 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
FIRE HYDRANTS 
A.W.W.A. GATE VALVES 


Manistee single-stage Double-suction pumps, 
75-20,000 g.p.m. capacity 

Manistee multi-stage pumps, 50-3500 g.p.m. 
capacity with heads up to 1600 feet 


Write for Bulletins 


MANISTEE IRON WORKS CO. 


MANISTEE MICHIGAN 


YOUR FLOATS 


B/W All-Electric Floatless Controls 
make possible closer and more ac- 
curate control of liquid levels in 
wells, tanks, and reservoirs, and do 
a better job for you. Why be with- 
out these modern controls? 


Send for free literature today! 


“BENDER Warrick Corp. 


PIERCE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHICAN 
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Traffic Control and Facilitation 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 60 John St.. New York 
| L. Green, Chairman; Louis A. Andriacchi, Frank A. Ashe. Charles G. Beckenhac h, Wallace L. Braun, Nathan Cherniack, Carl E 
tts, Alexander A. Hayton, Otto K. Jelinek, Harry Koch, Merwyn A. Kraft, Franklin M. Kreml, Tracy D LeMay, Harry F. 


Stedman, Robert O. Swain 


Are Business Streets for 


Parking—or Motoring? 


By L. Braun 


Traflic Engineer, Baltimore Police Department 


S IN most other cities in the 
United States, the streets in 
Baltimore were planned long 
before the advent of the motor car. 
These streets are as they were, no 
wider except in instances where some 
sidewalk width has been added to the 
street bed. Only in rare cases did 
such reconstruction add a full traf- 
fic lane in each direction. The _ in- 
creased width merely made travel safer 
in the one or two existing lanes. 
Immediately after the first World 
War it was not unusual for a motorist 
to drive to his office or some store in 
the business district and find a place 
to park his car adjacent to his destina- 
tion. After the day’s work or after 
the longest shopping spree, the car 
was waiting unticketed where it had 
been left. What convenience! It 
probably never occurred to any ol 
these early drivers that a time would 
come when he would be restrained by 
law from indulging in such practices. 
As automobiles became more numer- 
ous, the demand for places to park 
along the curbs of the streets increased 
until it was not long before the avail- 
able space within the business district 
was filled early each day. The over- 


_flow either had to park farther away, 


making it less convenient to drive 
one’s car, or park double, thereby en- 
croaching upon the moving traffic 
lanes and thus adding to the general 
trafic congestion. There can be no 
doubt that these conditions were a 
contributing factor in the decentral 
ization of business activity experienced 
in the early 1920's. 


Time-Limit Parking 


The first attempt to control parking 
in Baltimore was to limit the time any 
vehicle was allowed to remain in a 
particular place. This limit was in 
most cases two hours. It is probable 


that the greatest benefits derived by 
such regulations accrued to the mer 
chants, in that a greater turnover in 
the available spaces was accomplished. 
Phis provided an opportunity for more 
customers to park. It is doubtful that 
trafhe congestion was improved by 
these regulations. On the contrary, 
it is probable that it suffered an in 
crease in severity due to those drivers 
who, for one reason or another, were 
staying in the business district for a 
longer period than two hours, leaving 
one parking space after staying their 
time limit and driving around looking 
for another. 

Prior to 1926 the Police Commis 
sioner of Baltimore had assumed the 
authority to designate where and for 
what period of time parking was to be 
allowed. In that year, however, this 
authority was questioned by appeal to 
a higher court in the case of a con 
viction in the traffic court for a park 
ing violation. It was found that such 
authority was unconstitutional and 
that parking regulations and the desig 
nation of one-way streets should be a 
function of the legislative body of the 
city. Immediately thereafter the City 
Council passed an ordinance embody 
ing essentially all the regulations previ 
ously invoked by the Police Com 
missioner. 

Included in the ordinance then 
passed was the designation of that area 
of the city now known as the central 
business district. This area is roughly 
twelve blocks long and nine blocks 
wide, covering 0.57 of a square mile. 


Peak-Hour Regulations 


One of the sections of the ordinance 
prohibited the parking of vehicles on 
14 of the streets in the central business 
district between 7:30 A.M. and 9:30 
A.M., and 4:30 P.M. and 6 P.M. In 
addition, parking was limited to two 
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Peak Traffic Flows to and from 


Baltimore Business 


hours in any one block of the streets 
mentioned therein between the hours 
of 9:30 A.M. and 4:30 P.M 

By prohibiting parking for certain 
hours during the morning and after 
noon it was hoped that (1) the streets 
were to be made freer for trathce move 
ment during peak periods; and (2 
since the ban did not end until 9:30 
A.M., which was after the time that 
most people start their daily work, that 
the curb space would be reserved for 
shoppers 

Considerable improvement in park 
ing conditions resulted, but trafh 
movement was not much accelerated 
especially on those streets used by both 
free-wheel and_ fixed-wheel vehicles 
This was principally because the load 
ing and unloading of commercial 
vehicles was not prohibited during the 
morning and afternoon traflu 
With these activities 
carried on at the curb, it is not pos 


flow periods 


sible for other vehicles to pass the 
slower-moving street cars streets 
40 feet wide—the average of all the 
streets in our central business district 

Prohibiting the parking of vehicles 
during the peak traffic periods caused 
the all-day parkers to leave their cars 
around the frinze of the central busi 
ness district, to the detriment of vehi 
cles coming to and going from. this 
area This was the condition on all 
except two of the main thoroughfares 
leading to the district. On these two 
streets parking was prohibited for one 
half mile beyond the edge of the busi- 
ness district on the right-hand side with 
reference to in-bound traffic from 7:30 
\.M. to g:30 A.M. and on the right 
hand side with reference to out-bound 
trafic from 4:45 P.M. to 6 P.M. These 
restrictions were intended to increase 
the vehicular capacity of these thor- 
oughfares to meet the ever increasing 


“Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe is so quickly 
and easily laid that E. P. McHugh in his power- 
ful mechanical trench digger has a hard time 
keeping ahead of the pipe-laying crew. 
“Century” Pipe cuts handling and laying costs. 
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LANGHORNE, PA., FINDS 
“Contwuz” PIPE SO QUICKLY LAID 
THAT MECHANICAL DIGGER 

IS HARD PRESSED 


HE Langhorne Spring Water Co. of Langhorne, Pa., 
first used “Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe in April, 
1938. Since then, this company has reordered “Century” 
Pipe on fifteen separate occasions . . . striking testimony to 
the satisfaction it is giving. 


One of the reasons is the low laying cost due to its light 
weight and handling ease. Even the speedy mechanical 
trench digger gets no chance to “catch its breath,” for the 
pipe is laid faster than it can dig. 


“Century” Asbestos-Cement Pipe is corrosion-proof and 
tuberculation-proof. It is strong, durable, and virtually ever- 
lasting. “Century” Flexible Couplings still further cut down 
laying time, and make the lines permanently leak-proof. 
Write Keasbey & Mattison, asbestos specialists since 1873, 
for free illustrated catalogue, “Mains without Maintenance.” 
Address Dept. 1017. 


Ordinary curves are no problem 
when you use “Century” Pipe. 
“Century” Flexible Couplings are 
really flexible, making it possible 
to lay a line with curves of large 
radius without using elbows or 
bends. And these couplings stay 
leak-proof. 


Completed sectionof"'Century” pipe 
line at Langhorne, Pa., before test- 
ing and backfilling. No corrosion, 
tuberculation, or leaky couplings 
need ever cause this trench to be 
re-opened. Pumping and mainte- 
nance costs will always stay low. 


Mr. O. F. Stompler, Superintendent 
of the Langhorne Spring Water Co., 
who says—'The economy of ‘Cen- 
tury’ Pipe, in first cost as well as 
laying cost, has resulted in our 
reordering fifteen times following 
our initial experience with the pipe.” 


KEASBEY MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Why not remember to mention THe American Crry? 
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vehicle volume. Here, again, two full 
tratlic lanes could not be acquired ow- 
ing to commercial vehicles loading and 
unloading. Conditions were im 
proved, however, because commercial 
activities along streets were 


much less than in the central business 


these 


district. 


Loading Zones 


Another section of this ordinance of 
ig26 gave the Police Commissione: 
authority to grant special “No Parking” 
spaces in front of shipping or receiving 
entrances to business houses and in 
front of hotels, ofhce buildings and 
apartment houses. These permits were 
granted under the condition that the 
spaces so allotted were to be used ex 
clusively for loading and unloading 
purposes, and parking would not be 
permitted. fo date, approximately 
5,000 of these permits have been is 
sued. Thus it ws seen that although 
the majority of merchants vigorously 
object to the general prohibition of 
parking, they inadvertently subscribe 
to its elimination by making applica 


tion for such permits. 


Off-Street Parking 


The business depression period be- 
ginning with 1930 caused quite a few 
buildings in the central business dis- 
trict to become vacant. When it was 
seen that there was no prospect ot eve 
renting them again, the owners of 
many of the older ones had them razed 
in order to save taxes. Though the 
city has thus lost considerable income, 
it has relieved the parking problem, 
for in nearly every case the land was 
converted into parking lots. ‘These 
lots, together with several large gar- 
ages, accommodate 9,200 automobiles, 
whereas the available legal curb space 
for the same area can take care ol 


6,500 cars. At 20 cents for two hours 


and g5 cents for all day, few if any 
of the operators have failed because of 
insufficient patronage. Off-street park- 


Left-hand view shows parking on a Baltimore street before + P.M 


ing of course obviates the need to 
move every two hours. 

Our parking experiences are prob 
ably typical for most other large cities. 


“Flow Side” Parking Restrictions 


There was no change in the general 
parking laws in the? central business 
district of Baltimore from 1926 until 
1937- In 1937 a new ordinance was 
passed covering all 2g major streets in 
the district. 
similar to that of 1926 except that 


This new ordinance was 


the period when parking was not per 
mitted in the morning was changed 
from 7:30 A.M.-9:30 A.M. to 7:45 


10; and the afternoon period was 
changed from 4:30-6 to 4:45-6. This 
latter 


backwards. 


position was obviously a step 


At the same time another ordinance 
was enacted which was definitely a step 
forward. It affected 11 streets leading 
to the central business district, and pro 
vided that no parking, loading or un 
loading of freight or merchandise 
would be permitted on the right-hand 
side of these streets with reference to 
inbound trafhe from 7:45 A.M. to yg 
\.M., or on the right-hand side with 
reference to out-bound traflic from 4:45 
P.M. to 6 P.M. 


plied for a distance of 11% 


These restrictions ap 
miles from 
the limits of the central district. “This 
ordinance provides an approach to the 
ultimate that can be expected in street 
use—that of utilizing the whole area 
from the center to the curb for the 
movement of vehicles. Prior to its en 
actment nearly all traffic approaching 
the business area was relegated 10 a 
single lane, resulting in much lost time 
and inconvenience. Needless to say 
there was a speed-up in traffic flow. 


In March, 1940, this ordinance was 
amended to include two more streets. 
Still more important, a further amend 
ment provided for an extension in both 
the morning and afternoon restricted 
periods—now 7:30 to 10 and 4 to 6, 
These latter restrictions are more in 


At right, the same location after 4 P.M 


keeping with the actual period of peak 


trathe flows shown by the chart ol 
actual conditions on one of the streets 
to which the ordinance applied It 
shows the half-hourly average of all 
the vehicles passing each intersection 
in both directions within the limits 


provided by the ordinance 


Constant patrol by motorcycle officers 
during the peak traffic-flow periods is 
necessary in order-to maintain a high 
efficiency ot ope ration of the ordinance 
Quit frequently a motorist will park 
his car on the prohibited side of the 
street The fact that he is issued a 
summons does not alter the resulting 
inconvenience and delay caused by 


forcing the merging of two lanes of 


ig 
trafhe into one at that point Con 
difheulty in 


sidering — the enforcing 


such restrictions without the provi 
sions of an impounding law, the re 
sults obtained are gratifying, indicated 
by the photographs of one of the 


PM 
and the same location after 4 P.M. the 


streets showing parking before 


same day. 


What Is the Solution? 


The sequence of the enactment of 
the foregoing ordinances shows a deh 
nite trend towards the general clim 
ination of parking in the central bust 
ness district The frequent necessity 
for commercial vehicles to double-park 
when making deliveries is a positive 
indication that the enactment of such 
an ordinance would be most timely and 


should be accomplished 


But the 
only part of the 


elimination of parking is 
solution 
Motorist would still like to go trom 
his home to the business area in the 
shortest possible time and find a plac 
to park his car convenient to his 
destination for as long as necessars 


Although the 


has served a very definite need 


present day parking lot 
motorists do not use it because of the 


relatively high fee charged. In many 
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The OLD way — 


Until 4 years ago, we used to 
CLEAN PIPE by using this trac- 
tor to pull a scraper through 4 in. 
and 6-in. pipe where pressure was 
too low to drive a hydraulic tool— 
WE HAD TO CUT 

the city streets every 300 to 500 
feet. 


It WAS TOO SLOW! 


IT’S ALL DIFFERENT NOW 


NOW we clean 2000 to 4000 ft. of 4 
and 6-in. pipe per day, using the new 


“FLEXIBLE” Way! 


and 
we have a NEW patented tool for 
cleaning 40-in. pipe. 


No Pipe Too Large or Too Small — 


problem is our 
Tell us about 
can help you. 


Your 
problem. 


it. We 


FLEXIBLE 


UNDER-GROUND PIPE.CLEANING CO. 


9059 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


®@ The ability of GOHI Corru- 
gated Pipe to stand up under 
the terrific daily punishment of 
high speed traffic, to resist the 
destructive action of wear, 
weather and corrosion, settling 
fills, alternate thawing and 
freezing, has set new high 
standards of quality and writ- 
ten new records of perform- 
ance. The GOHI fabricator 
nearest you will gladly give you 
the facts. 


NEW ENGLAND BOLT Co. 
CENTRAL CULVERT Co. OTTUMWA, IOWA 
CAPITAL CITY CULVERT Co. MADISON, WIS. 


BANCROFT & MARTIN ROLLING MILLS Co. 
S. PORTLAND, MAINE 


DENVER STEEL & IRON WORKS CO 
DENVER, COLO. 


THE LANE PIPE CORPORATION.... BATH, N. Y. 
DIXIE CULVERT MFG. CO. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ST. PAUL CORRUGATING CO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
THE NEWPORT CULVERT Co NEWPORT, KY. 


EVERETT, MASS. 


PIP 


CORRUGATED 


Meets copper- 
bearing pure iron 
requirements in all 
recognized stand- 
ard specifications 
for corrugated 


Iverts, 


Copy of new 72-page 
profusely illustrated 
book on culvert prac- 
tice will be sent on 
request. Write the 
fabricator nearest 
you for information. 


GOH! CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, INC., 


NEWPORT, KY 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crry. 
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stances these lots are not conve- 
ntly located. It is the opinion of the 
iter that the provision of adequate 
minal facilities should be a munic- 
J function. It is probable that 


Make 


NTREET cars, buses and _ trolley 
S coaches are used most heavily in 
congested areas where individual auto- 
mobile travel becomes difficult and 
parking facilities are at a premium. 
[ransit passengers need no parking 
facilities, and transit vehicles are the 
most economical users of street space 
in terms of passengers carried. 

Regarding off-street parking-lot and 
garage facilities, it may not be realized 
that the size of parking structure re- 
quired to park the cars of the occu- 
pants of the average office building 
would be equal to the size of the office 
building itself. Even this amount of 
space would not meet the entire park- 
ing demand, because of the shoppers. 
Greater use of transit facilities is essen- 
dial. 

The faster time made by automobile 
is frequently offset on short trips by 
parking difficulties. Transit compa- 
nies need to do still more in modern- 
ization of equipment. Based on ex- 
perience in cities where modern 
streamlined street cars* have replaced 
older units on certain lines, over-all 
schedule speeds on lines have often 
increased as much as 15 per cent. 
Actual speed increase on portions of 
lines is greater than over-all schedule 
speed increase, since the latter is the 
result of dividing line mileage by hours 
of operation, including layover time 
at terminals. 

Traffic regulations on heavy transit 
streets, such as prevention of left turns 
and prevention of driving on the car 
track to the left of safety zones at in- 
tersections, will decrease transit delays 
and increase speeds. The latter regu- 
lation will not decrease intersection 
capacities if curb parking is eliminated 
opposite safety zones for a sufficient dis- 
tance from corners. 

Skip-stop operation, the elimination 
of stops at every other street in one di- 
rection and at alternate streets in the 
-other direction, could be applied more 
broadly than now. Transit manage- 
ments fear public complaint against 
this operation, but it is believed that 
city traffic officials should sponsor this 
method where benefits result. 

Parking elimination at certain times 


* The cars are the P.C.C. cars and others 
having somewhat similar characteristics. The 
P.C.C. car was developed by the President's 
Conference Committee of the American Tran- 
sit Association and has numerous improve- 
ments, including fast and comfortable acceler- 
ation and deceleration, comfortable seats, 
Guieter operation, pleasing appearance Up 
to July 11, 1940, there were 986 P.C.C. cars in 
service and 417 on order for twelve cities 
in the United States and two cities in 
Canada. 
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these facilities could be more efficiently 
located to the profit of both the motor- 
ist and the city government. The fee 
should be nominal, yet ample to defray 
the cost of Operation and at the same 


and places will decrease transit delays. 
Enforcement of the ordinance against 
double parking will of course be bene- 
ficial. 

A study of traffic characteristics of 
individual transit lines will often dis- 
close that re-routings of rail and bus 
lines are possible. ‘Transit manage- 
ments are of course expected to be 
aware of these possibilities, but the 
changes in track, the unwillingness to 
incur additional undesirable obliga- 
tions under franchise conditions, and 
management inertia, may work against 
a change of route that would benefit 
both transit and automobile riders. 

Street-cars and bus turns in con- 
gested areas cause considerable traffic 
delay. Many of these turns are occa- 
sioned by the location of terminal 
loops in the central! area. great 
many loop operations could be discon- 
tinued. Slack in schedules, which oc- 
casion loafing along the line and lay- 
overs at terminals, could be taken up, 
particularly during off-peak hours. 

Transit and traffic delays can be les- 
sened by the better supervision of the 
operators of transit vehicles, who often 
unnecessarily loaf across signalized in- 
tersections, causing unnecessary delay 
to automobiles. Bus drivers too often 
fail to pull out of a moving traffic lane 
for curb loading of passengers. Every- 
thing possible should be done to en- 
force the observance of transit sched- 
ules, thus preventing the accumulation 
of transit vehicles at one point. This 
is most likely to occur on portions of 
streets traversed by a number of tran- 
sit lines. These vehicles delay them- 
selves as well as automobiles. 


Rush Hour 


Control of the hours of commercial 
deliveries in congested areas has al- 
ready been listed as a traffic aid. This 


time reimburse the city for loss in tax 


revenue resulting from the razing of 


the buildings occupying the sites re- 


quired for these off street parking fa- 


cilities. 


Transit More Attractive 


control is especially desirable in morn- 
ing and evening rush hours, 

Everything possible should be done 
to spread the demand tor transporta- 
tion for short periods each morning 
and evening. A scheme tor reducing 
peak-hour demands by spreading them 
over a longer period is the staggering 
of opening and closing hours of cer- 
tain downtown businesses. This has 
had much discussion but too little 
application in American Cities. 

In San Francisco in 1931, through 
the efforts of a private traffic Commit- 
tee, certain firms in the financial dis- 
trict changed to half-hour earlier open- 
ing hours in the morning and_ half- 
hour earlier closing hours in the after- 
noon. Beneficial effects were ob- 
served by the transit companies, the 
Yellow Cab Co., the Railway Express 
Co., the Police Traffic Bureau, and the 
merchants. 


Cooperation 


Transit considerations must be am 
important item in any urban traffic- 
engineering program, and improve- 
ments should be the joint concern of 
trafic engineers and transit manage- 
ments. 

Public offiicals must give transit 
managements a fair Opportunity to 
make improvements. One _ possible 
method is revision of the older street- 
car franchises, which managements 
term obsolete and unfair. Another is 
restriction of the licensing of com- 
peting transportation services. It is 
believed that such action on the part 
of public officials would tend to re- 
lease capital and create incentive which 
would) make purchase of modern 


equipment possible. 

Based on the July, 1940, preliminary re- 
port of the Highways and Transportation 
Committee of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 


COURTESY OF WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO 


A Seattle Trolley Coach Helping to Reduce Vehicular Congestion in the Business District 
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The most sanitary and practical and sturdie 
Murdock ever made. Demanded by and developed 
upervision of eminent sanitary engineers. 


MURDOCK 


Write for “The Story of the Air Lock Fountain 


THE MURDOCK MEG. & SUPPLY CO., 426 Plum St., 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Servion Devices 


One of the / 1 types and sizes 
of Sparling Main-Line Meters 


SERVING Water Works and Industries 
1940 Bulletin Upon Request 


*-SPARLING 


LOS ANGELES 
945-951 North Main St 


CHICAGO 
3104 S. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
622 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
101 Park Avenue 


The endorsement of Boar 
ot Health promin 
Health Authorities has be: 
given to the Murdock 
Lock Outdoor Fountain | 
cause “it is evident that t 
Murdock Company has tak« 
both design ar 
performance 
possible polluti 
# the safe water by sewage 


st fountain 


under the 


care in 
fountain 
laminate 


BRASS PIPE 
FROM BUBBLER 
HEAD 


CLEAN WATER 
CHAMBER OR 


ANTLFREEZING OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN a 
VENT 
he first safeguard ever offered against the pollution of the fresh water 
upp clogged sewer without the use of any mechanical device 1s 
inc rated in this fountain 
Connected directly to sewer All inner working parts come completely 
and permanently assembled. Maintenance reduced to a minimum 


Cincinnati, O. 


PATENT PENDING 


10 SEWER 


THIS AIR LOCK 


is a successful modern appli- 
cation of an Old, Well-Known 
Principle of Hydraulics. 


PAVEMENT CUTTING! 


...when installing underground pipe conduit 


HYDRAUGER, by boring UNDER instead of cutting THROUGH pave- 
ments, lawns, gardens, embankments, etc., accomplishes work impos- 
sible by any other means, when new mains, service leads, conduits, 
cables and drains are to be installed. It makes any desired size hole 
from 2/2” to 14/2” through sand, clay, conglomerate, rock and shale 
with great accuracy at exceptional speeds. Reduces average costs of 
underground pipe installation by as much as 90%. Pipe can be 
installed without damage to protective wrapping or coating. 


NO TUNNELING i} 


“ Hydrauger is the one 
NO RAMMING ard only satisfactory 
* solution of avoiding 
NO DITCHING damage to costly 
highways. 
NO e 
NO BACKFILLING Saves its cost many 
* times over, often re- 
NO SUBSIDENCE pays its small initial 
investment on just 


one job. 
NO REPAVING 


Hydrauger is operated by pow- 
erful air motor. Target “sight- 
ing” controls boring accuracy. 
HYDRAUGER CORP. LTD. 
DIV. A, 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN CLS €. 6 


SEND TODAY 
FOR 
BULLETIN No. 7 


THE MECHANICAL MP GOPHER 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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Improving Municipal Administration 


Current Items from the Public Administration Clearing House 


Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act Extension 

\pPROXIMATELY 1,500' CITIES, coun 
ties and other local governments will 
be authorized to take advantage of 
the extended Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act which President Roosevelt signed 
on June 28, information from the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association 
shows. ‘The current amendments to 
the Act make it possible for local gov- 
ernments, with the consent of cred- 
itors, to adjust their debts until June 
30, 1942. The most significant change, 
according to the Association, is the in- 
clusion of special assessment districts 
and county governments, hitherto 
omitted. The amended Act also speci- 
fies that the fiscal agent, attorney or 
other person promoting the composi- 
tion of debts under the Act shall not 
receive double compensation for his 
services—that is, from both the gov- 
ernmental unit and the bondholders. 

The number of localities struggling 
with debt default is fewer by several 
hundred than it was when the Fed- 
eral Municipal Bankruptcy Act was 
first’ approved, in 1934, and almost 
200 fewer than even a year back, ex- 
clusive of special assessment districts. 
This was shown in a survey made sev- 
eral months ago by The Bond Buyer. 
\s of February 1, 1940, a total of 734 
cities and counties were in default, 
while at that date in 1939 the number 
stood at 824. Six hundred school dis- 
tricts and 137 other districts—water, 
sanitation, etc.—were also listed as 
being in arrears with their bonded 
debt payments, although the actual 
number is probably much larger, the 
Association said. As late as 1938, it 
was estimated that 3,100 local gov- 
ernments—about two per cent of all 
the units in the United States—were 
in default. Only a few, however, have 
reduced the principal of their debts. 

Not all defaulting governmental 
units settle their difficulties by apply- 
ing the Bankruptcy Act, the Associa- 
tion pointed out. A number of them 
have taken advantage of the recent 
favorable interest rates on bonds and 
have provided for refundings and re- 
adjustments. The majority of de- 
faults are adjusted by direct dealings 
between the interested parties. Other 
factors, such as “cash basis” legislation 
in New Jersey and improved economic 
conditions in Florida cities, have aided 
recovery in the worst of the default 
areas, 


Virginia Adopts New 
ystem of Highway 
Pavement Markings 


DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE head-on and 
side-swiping collisions, a new plan for 
highway markings in Virginia pro 
vides for a varying arrangement of 
solid and broken lines to designate 
places where vehicles may and may 
not cut over from the right-hand trat 
fic lane, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police states. 

The system uses single broken lines 
on two- and three-lane highways, ex 
cept on hills, curves and intersections. 
A double solid line is used in the cen 
ter of a four-lane highway, and the 
lanes on each side of the double solid 
line are divided by single broken lines. 

The Virginia Highway Department 
reports that owing to the guide lines 
and the specified cross-over areas des- 
ignated by the broken lines, the urge 
by motorists to cross indiscriminately 
has been curbed and many collisions 
averted. 


City Sick-Leave Policy 
Successful in Sacramento 


A New Sick-Leave Poricy for city 
employees of Sacramento, Calif., has 
justified itself after six months’ trial 
in terms of improved employee morale 
and money savings, the Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and 
Canada has reported. The plan has 
now been made permanent. 

Like most cities, Sacramento pro 
vides for a maximum number of days 
of sick leave that may be used in any 
one year, allowing the accumulation 
of all unused days to build up a re 
serve. All employees are given a 
basic allowance of 15 days a year afte1 
the first year of service. 

The new sick-leave ordinance, de 
vised by the City Manager, calls for 
investigation of all cases of sickness by 
a city physician, and a medical report 
from their own physicians by em 
ployees absent for more than a week. 
Under the plan, when an employee 
reports “off sick” to his foreman o1 
supervisor, the Department notifies the 
City Manager's office before 10 o'clock 
the same day. The Manager's office 
calls the city physician, who makes a 
house call on each of the reported 


employees sometime during the day 
He reports by telephone to the City 
Manager's office in the afternoon. If 


the “sick” employee is not found at 
home, he must show proof of h 
whereabouts and submit eviden of 
illness. A proved malingerer loses his 
pay for the time absent 

Inauguration of the new. sick-leave 
plan was the result of a_ three-year 
study which showed that from 19385 
to 1938 there had been a gradual in 
crease in the annual cost of sick leave 
from $23.68 to $32.80 per employer 
The study also found evidence of 
malingering among some employees 
who were frequently absent and “no- 
ticeably increased resentment on the 
part of conscientious employees who 
felt that the malingerers were appar 
ently able to take advantage of exist- 
ing sick-leave provisions and get away 
with it.” During the first six months 
the plan was in effect, sick-leave costs 
for the 1,050 employees of Sacramento 
went down $7,464—a reduction of 36 
per cent. The saving occurred mainly 
by reduction of unnecessary — sick 
leaves. 

Employees in general are said to ap 
prove the sick-leave plan, and now 
consider sick leave a protection in case 
of need rather than a benefit to be con 
veniently used whenever wanted, ac 
cording to the report. The city phy 
sician’s call has proved helpful in some 
cases nl recognizing a serious condi 
tion of illness, which the employee's 
own doctor is immediately called to 
attend, 

The investigations cost the city little 
in comparison tO savings, the report 
states. The investigating physician is 
retained by the city on a_ half-time 
basis at a salary of $70 a month. He 


makes an average of two calls a day 


Tax-Forfeited Property 
in lowa Put to Quick Use 


THROUGH AN AMENDED Tax-Trrut 
Law enabling counties to purchase 
and dispose of tax-delinquent prop 
erty, Polk County, lowa—city of Des 
Moines—has within the last few years 
acquired land for a number of munici 
pal purposes, sold several hundred par 
cels at a profit, and encouraged local 


home buildit a report to the Ameri 


ig, 
can Society of Planning Officials shows 
Polk County has a real estate de 
partment, set up after enactment in 
1935 Of the scavenger tax-sale law 
which allows counties to acquire title 
to tax-delinquent land for the use and 
benefit of other taxing bodies Phe 
department determines whether prop 
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Into all Hersey Meters are built those high qualities which can result only from 
long experience, engineering skill, and manufacturing accuracy, coupled with a 
fixed policy, that has endured for more than half a century, to purchase only the 
best quality of raw materials. It has always been a basic rule of this company to 
forego a profit rather than cheapen Hersey Meters to meet price competition. 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK — PORTLAND, ORE. — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA — DALLAS — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 


: 


erty acquired by tax sale can be put 
o public use or whether it should be 
offered for sale. Among properties so 
converted during the past five years 
were a greenhouse, which was turned 
over to Des Moines for use as a mu- 
nicipal greenhouse: a large tract in the 
center of Des Moines with a natural 
lake, now made into a municipal park; 
land for a hospital site; and a consid- 
erable amount of property along street 
developments. 

In 1939, the real estate department 
sold 694 parcels of land at an aggre- 
gate sale price of $66,881, which was 
$6,465 in excess of the amount of tax 
delinquency, interest, costs and penal- 
ties. During the same year 186 per- 
mits were issued for construction on 
vacant lots sold by the county, with a 
combined building value of $553,000. 
Many of the cheaper lots falling to 
the county were sold to people of lim- 
ited income for $50 apiece, enabling 
such purchasers to build a home and 
become property owners when other- 
wise it would have been beyond their 
means. 

The scavenger tax-sale law was de- 
signed, primarily, to reclaim tax-de- 
linquent lands for the tax rolls. Al- 
though certain concessions are granted 
former owners of tax-reverted land, 
the bids of “outsiders” must at least 
equal the amount due in general taxes, 
interest, costs and penalties before 
they will be recognized as legitimate 
bids. 


School Fire-Prevention 
Program in Dallas 


A SCHOOL FIRE-PREVENTION Epuca- 
TION PROGRAM, enlisting the coopera- 
tion of a local civic club, the Fire De- 
partment and the Dallas Fire Preven- 
tion Council, has been inaugurated in 
Dallas, Texas, as part of a two-year 
campaign to cut fire losses, according 
to the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

The Dallas Civitan Club and the 
other organizations have. issued an il- 
lustrated manual on fire prevention 
which is distributed to school children 
“as well as to the general public for 
study, and includes lessons on fire haz- 
ards and information on the history 
of fire protection and fire prevention. 

School children enroll in a Junior 
Fire Prevention Council, receiving an 
inspector’s badge and a membership 
card. Promotions to the rank of lieu- 
tenant or captain are earned by cor- 
recting fire hazards anywhere in the 
city, and turning in a record form 
signed by the occupant of the build- 
ing where the hazard was found. At 
the end of the year the pupil who has 
done the most to further fire preven- 
tion will receive a gold badge and the 


title of fire prevention chief for all the 
schools. The pupil in each of the 68 
city schools who has corrected the most 
hazards will be named battalion chief 
of his school for the next year. 


City Summer Camps 
in National Forests 


FivE SUMMER VACATION CAmMPs— 
four of them on mountain sites in na 
tional outstand- 
ing feature of the recreation program 
of Oakland, Calif., the International 
City Managers’ Association reports. 

This year marks the twentieth sum 
mer of operation for Camp Tuolumne, 
125 miles from the city, the oldest 
municipal camp operated by Oakland. 
Camp Tuolumne and another camp in 
the Feather River region are designed 
to permit family groups the enjoy- 
ment of mountain vacations on a cost 
basis. Adjoining the family camps 
are two camps for boys and girls, and 
a camp for working girls who lack 
money or time for mountain vacations 
has been established 12 miles from the 
city on municipal golf course prop- 
erty. 


forests—provide an 
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The family 


camps are 


equipped 


with central washrooms, rustic main 
buildings and floored tents. Many 
kinds of recreation—outdoor games, 
horseback riding, swimming, fishing 


and handicraft—are available in all 
the camps. Weekly fees at the family 
camps range from $5.25 for children 
under five to $12.25 for persons over 
eighteen. Single meals and a night's 
lodging are also available, daily fees 
ranging from 75 cents to $2.40. Fees 
at the children’s mountain camp are 
about $10 per week. 
food and 


Besides covering 


equipment, these charges 
cover the salaries for the summer sea 
son staff and year-around caretaker, 
and for maintenance and replacement 

San Francisco has a large camp on 
city-owned land in a national forest 

Municipal camps are found in na 
parts of the 
The city of Phoenix, Ariz., 
for example, recently completed a va- 


cation 


tional forests in other 
country. 
camp in the mountains, 91 
miles from the city, on 4,000 acres of 
land leased from the Forest Service, 
spending $120,000 for improvements 
such as water supply, a sewer system 
and recreational facilities 


City Manager Appointments 


P. I. Austin has succeeded C. H. Gray 
as City Manager of Terrell, Texas. 

F. T. Blackwell has replaced F. C., 
Dickey as City Manager of Hollywood, 
Fla. 

Louis B. Cartwright has succeeded Har- 
old V. Baker as City Manager of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mr. Cartwright has been City 
Comptroller for the past two years and 
a member of the Finance Department for 
twelve years. 

Harold V. Erickson has succeeded E. 
J. Allison as City Manager of Hays, Kans. 

Elmer Long has succeeded F. M. Pfrim- 
mer as City Manager of Porterville, Calif. 

Lee H. Powell, former Manager of 
Tyler and Temple, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed City Manager of Sherman, Texas, 
to succeed W. Morgan Works, recently 


promoted to Longview. 

Roger Tucker has become City Maun 
ager of Muskogee, Okla. He succeeds H. 
A. Von Unwerth, who resigned because 
of ill health. 

Harold B. Vasey, a member of the 
personnel staff of TVA, has been ap 
pointed City Manager of Montrose, Colo. 
He succeeds Robert A. Finlayson. 

Ben Freudensteim has replaced Robert 
Runyon as City Manager of Brownsville, 
Texas. 

E. H. Waterhouse, who has been Acting 
City Manager for the past several months, 
has permanent appointment as City Man- 
ager of Huntington Woods, Mich 

CvLarence E. Ripiey, 
Executive Director, International City 
Manager's Association. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues from July numbers of The Bond Buyer: 


Amount Borrower and Purpose 

$365,000 Dauphin Co., Pa., Court-House 

250,000 York, Pa., Improvements 

150,000 Revere, Mass., Municipal Relief, 
of 1939 


2,000,000 Cook Co., Ill, Forest Preserve Dist., 


Land Acquisition 
145,000 Oxford, Pa., Sewer 
225,000 
School 
150,000 Sioux City, Iowa, Airport 


425,000 Richland Co., S. C., Hospital 
100,000 Berywn, Ill., School 
108,000 Pensacola, Fla., Water Revenue of 


1940, Certificates 
742,000 Muskingum Watershed 
District, Ohio, District 
305,000 Atlantic Co., N. J., 


127,332 Collinsville, Okla., Refunding 


Kearny, N. J., Sewer, Equipment, and 


Conservancy 


County Buildings 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
5 1.5-1.85 O.-A. Aa 
1.5 8-17 Ser. 1.43 
1.75 1-10 Ser 1.61 
2.25 5-20 Ser 2.11 
2.25 19.16 Avg 2.18 
2.25 9.66 Avg 2.2% 
2.25 11.93 Avg. 2.2% 
2.5 12 Avg 2.38 
15-33 Avg 2.55 
4 6.85 Avg. 2.87 
3 2.16-16 O.-A, 2.88 
3-5 10.33 Avg. 3-5 
4 ?-20 Opt { 
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&mpire State 
LEADS THE WAY! 


ARPARE Automatics have been installed in 5 New 
York State cities in the last 4 months. The latest is 


Elmira—important trading center of the mid-state area. 
Here is the list! BRONXVILLE—BUFFALO—ELMIRA— 
OLEAN—UTICA. 


There are very definite reasons for this unanimity of 
choice in parking meters by the alert officials of the 
above municipalities—a simple request will bring a 
detailed and comprehensive explanation of these rea- 
sons. Address your inquiry to the 


KARPARK CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE o NEW YORK, N. Y. 
All KARPARK Meters are licensed under the patents of VEHICULAR PARKING Ltd. 


FORREST C 


“PHOG" ALLEN 
Dir. Phys. Edue, and ea Popular Heil Hoists, Bodies 


Varsity 


and Tanks are designed 
—m and built for heavy-duty 
service . . . Experienced 

Heil Transportation engj- 

neers are prepared to give 

you equipment exactly 

suited to your needs... 

Get Heil recommendations 


before you buy—Address: 


Fills a need in every Playground. . . . Goal-Hi 
is a new year-’round play-game for boys and 
girls of all ages. .. . May be played by large or 
small groups. Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen. 
.. Same single piece of equipment may be used 
indoors or out-of-doors. . . . Unexcelled as a 
stimulating exercise and as a lead-up game to 
regular basketball. . . . It costs little to play 
Goal-Hi. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3536 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Authorized Sales Representative in Your Locality 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


Zoning and Planning 


Notes 


With the cooperation of 
EDWARD M. BASSETT 
Author of “Zoning” and of 

“The Master Plan” 


Retroactive Zoning—Non- 
Conforming Use—Parking 


New York.—Bazinsky v. Kesbec, Inc., 
259 App. Div. 467 (May 3, 1940*) —The 
plaintiffs are owners of two garages sit 
uated some distance from a_ parking lot 
operated by the defendant. The district 
in which all the properties involved are 
located is a business district under the 
Building Zone Resolution of the city of 
New York. Since the Resolution was 
adopted, in 1916, business districts have 
been restricted against occupancy by 
garages for the storage of more than five 
cars. In 1935 an amendment was adopted 
to the Resolution extending to open lots 
its restriction against the parking of cars 
in buildings. 

Plaintiff's garages were erected atter 
1916, but prior to 1935 under a permit o1 
variance granted by the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals on the ground that un 
necessary hardship would ensue if the 
Resolution were enforced against plain- 
tiffs. Defendant has been refused a vari 
ance because of the proximity of its park 
ing lot to a public school. 

Prior to the amendment of 1935, the 
parking of cars, as distinguished from their 
storage, was not prohibited in a business 
district. Defendant operated its parking 
lot and expended $7,000 in its improve 
ment for parking, some years before 1935. 

[his is an action by plaintiffs for an 
injunction against the defendant to pre 
vent the defendant from continuing the 
use of its lot in the business of parking. 

Defendant contends that its prior in 
vestment in permanently improving its 
premises solely for parking purposes gives 
it a vested property right in the continued 
use of this property for this purpose, and 
that the amendment of the Zoning Reso 
lution passed after such investment had 
been made may not be construed as ap 
plying to it; otherwise defendant's consti 
tutional rights will be violated. 

With regard to prior cases, it is to be 
noted that the original Zoning Resolution, 
when adopted in 1916, contained a saving 
clause protecting uses which had begun 
prior to 1916, and thus was not retro 
active in its effect. When the amendment 
of 1935 was adopted, however, no such 
saving clause was inserted concerning the 
business of parking cars begun prior to 
1935. On this point the Court decides 
that the amendment of 1935 was intended 
to be retroactive, and is not unconstitu 
tional on that account. 

There remains the question to 
whether plaintiffs have the right to main 
tain this action for an injunction. The 
Resolution provides that it may be en 
forced by the Tenement House Commis 
sioner, the Superintendent of Buildings 
in each borough, and the Corporation 
Counsel. 

Plaintiffs have brought this action as 


private property owners upon the theory 
that they have sutlered special injury by 
reason of defendant's violation of the 
parking provisions of the Zoning Resolu 
tion. The Court below found that the 
maintenance and operation by defendant 
of its parking space was in direct com 
petition with the plaintiffs, and that plain 
tiffs have suffered special damage and will 
continue to do so, as a result 

The Court disagrees with the conclusion 
that under such ordinances plaintiffs are 
entitled to equitable relief. In its opinion 
it was never intended that the Zoning 
Resolution should be used by one non 
contorming property owner against an 
other to stifle business competition 

In arriving at this conclusion, it is not 
necessary to hold that the enforcement 
of the Zoning Resolution by the Super 
intendent of Buildings and the Corpora 
tion Counsel exclusively is the right of an 
individual who is in the particular class 
of persons for whose benefit the Resolu 
tion has been adopted, if suffering special 
damage has been recognized. Thus it has 
been ruled that the owner of a one-family 
dwelling in a zone that was restricted to 
such dwellings was entitled to an injune 
tion against a person intending to erect 
an apartment house such restricted 
zone. But the plaintiff in such a case was 
conforming to the use to which the area 
was restricted, and attempting to prevent 
another from injuring him by non 
conforming use. The present plaintitts 
are not similarly situated. Although they 
have obtained a variance authorizing them 
to use their property for a non-conforming 
purpose, the nature of the use to which 
they are putting their own premises is as 
opposed to the objects of the Zoning 
Resolution as is defendant's use of its 
property. 

The object of zoning ordinances is to 
protect the public health and safety and 
to preserve the character of neighbor 


hoods by uniform and limited use ot 
them in the interest of the public gen 
erally. The purpose of a variance is to 


prevent unnecessary hardships; but there 
can be no claim that plaintiffs are seeking 
to protect the public health, safety or 
general welfare. 

Plaintiffs, therefore, as non-conforming 
users are not persons for whose benefit 
the restrictions contained in the Zoning 
Resolution were adopted, and are not 
entitled to damages, or injunctive relief 

From this decision one judge dissented 
on the ground that: “A suit in equity may 
be maintained to restrain the violations of 
a statute enacted for the protection of 
the public by one who is injured in per 
son or in property by its violation. Plain 
iilfs proved that they suffered and will 
continue to. sulle special damages by 
virtue of the illegal use and operation 
by defendant of its property 

*Eprror’s Nore This case in the Court 
below was summarized in our Notes for May, 


1940; but the case in this Court brings up s0 


much which is new and important that it has 
seemed worth while to give it with considet 


able fullness here 


One-Family Residential 
Zoning Districts 


New York The daily papers report a 
decision in the Supreme Court ruling 
that the creation of a residential zone in 
which new apartment houses are pro 
hibited is bevond the existing charter 
powers of the city of New York I his 
type of district, common in other parts 
of New York State and other states, was 
first established in) New York City in 

The decision was rendered on the ap 
plication of Arlington ¢ Hull to Ed 
ward P. Leonard, Building Superintendent 
of the borough of The Bronx, tor a permit 
to construct an apartment in Fieldston, 
Bronx, in a G area district in which if 
was provided that only one-family houses 
could be built. In ruling that the Build 
ing Superintendent was wrong in refus 
ing the permit, the Judge says in part 

“It is conceded that no provision of the 
New York City charter administrative code or 
other local law expressly confers upon any 
agency the power to rezone on the basis of 
density of population 

“Respondent urges, however, that such power 
was conferred on every aty by the provision 
of Paragraph 20, Subdivision 24, of the Gen 
eral City Law and that nothing contained in 
the New York City charter thereafter adopted 
repealed it, either expressly o1 by implication 

Time it is that the citv of New York is 
enabled under the General City Law provi 
sions to restrict the use of property to single 
family dwellings That power, however, and 
the provision conterring it ire not self 
executing, nor has it been delegated to any of 
the city’s agencies Ihe failure to do so 
leads to the inescapable conclusion that this 
city has not elected to avail itself thereof 


\ artance 
New York Matter of Fortuna v. Mur 
dock \ppell ite Division Supreme 
Court June, 1989) The premises in 


question were being used for the st ibling 
of horses, and it was claimed that this use 
had existed for over thirty years The 
owner proposed to demolish the stable 
and to build a modern gasoline service 
station on the site \s the property was 
situated in a business zone, the erection of 


gasoline service station was expressly 


prohibited by the Zoning Resolution 

he Commissioner of Buildings accord 
ingly denied the owner's application for 
a permit for such a building and he ap 
plied to the Board of Standards and \p 
peals for a variance under the hardship 
clause Ihe Board granted the applica 
tion for a variance, stating that condi 
tions warranted favorable action because 
of the existing non-conforming — use 


which was more objectionable than the 
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DUAL AUTOMATIC PARKING METER SALE: 


From January 1, 1940 to July 19, 1940 


INITIAL SALES 
Astoria, Ore. Luray, Va. ADDITIONAL 
Bartlesville, Okla. Minneapolis, Minn. SALES 
Benton, Ill. Painesville, Ohio 
Boise, Idaho Rochester, Pa. Butler, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. San Diego, Calif. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Champaign, IIl. Sandusky, Ohio Decatur, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio Springfield, Mo. McKeesport, Pa. 
Ebensburg, Pa. State College, Pa. Nyack, N. Y. 
Elmira, N. Y. Sudbury, Ont., Canada Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Indiana, Pa. Tyrone, Pa. Richmond, Va. 
Jefferson City, Mo. Wilkinsburg, Pa. Warren, Pa. 
Longview, Texas York, Pa. West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Above sales total more than 10,000 meters in 33 cities. 
These cities knew quality and bought it. 


The Original CARL MAGEE Meter 


DUAL PARKING METER 


Commerce Exchange Building Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Improved EXPANSION] DOWN DEEPER in the fall 
JOINTS 4y SERVICISED ‘4 


Assure Longer Lived, 


Trouble-free Highways 


The Self- 
Conditioning 
Joint 


has '/g-inch waterproofed fibre 
sides and a |/4-inch high melt point 
asphalt or rubberized asphalt core. 


engineered by Servicised and la- 
boratory tested to prove it perf rms 


the functions of an expansion joint 


better—assures finer highways 


® Extrusion Controlled 

® Waterproofness Increased 

® Breakage in Handling 
Practically Eliminated 


Buy Servicised! .. . 
There's your formula for obtaining de 
pendable reasonable cost expansion 
joints Since 1914, Servicised has been 


SPRINKLING Dolge Weed-Killer in the fall serves 
two purposes. First, it keeps your grounds tidy for 
the rest of the season. Second, it makes weed con- 
trol easier next spring, because the chemical gets 
the seeds—and because the sap running down per- 
ennials such as poison ivy draws the chemical down 
deeper. In other words, you get a better kill. Write 
for details and quotations. 


eveloping and producing expansion 
joints I lo the job better has been 
the nstant aim of Servicised engi- 
neers. Next time you need joint of any 


Dolge Weed-Killer 
SERVICISED PRODUCTS CORP. 


6051 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO The C. B. Dolge Co. Westport, Conn. 


Do you mention THe AMERICAN City? Please do. 
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posed use could possibly be, and the 
that the balance of the block front 

s already used as a gasoline station, 

ch would handicap a conforming de- 

pment of the plot. 

One of the objecting property owners 

cained an order of certiorari for a re- 
ew of this action by the Supreme Court. 
he Court affirmed the determination of 

e Board, and an appeal was taken to 
ie Appellate Division. 

The Appellate Division reversed the 
rder of the Supreme Court and annulled 
he decision of the Board of Standards 
nd Appeals, stating: 


The Board of Standards and Appeals ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction when it granted the 
variance described. There was no proof be 
fore the Board, and none appears in this rec- 
rd, justifying the conclusion as to the prem- 
ses involved that there are either ‘practical 
dificulties or unnecessary hardships in the 
way of carrying out the strict letter of the 
provisions of’ the Amended Building Zone 
Resolution (New York Code of Ordinances, 
Appendix B) as it affected those premises, 
vithin the purview of Section 21 thereof, as 
judicially construed. The premises are zoned 
for business. A gasoline service station is ex 
pressly excluded. The premises before the 
adoption of the Building Zone Resolution 
were used for years, and are now being used, 
for the stabling of horses. The proof was to 
the effect that a modern gasoline station 
would be more conducive to the welfare of 
the neighborhood and to the general public 
welfare than the present unsightly stables, as 
to which a vested right to maintain the same 
existed in the owner. In effect, the Board as- 
sumed to change the business zone, legisla- 


O avoid indefinite delays in filling 
defense orders because industries 
cannot expand without homes 

for new workers and their families, the 
National Executive Committee of 
Housing Authorities (Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.) has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense: 


1. Funds must be provided immedi- 
ately for national defense housing projects 
to be undertaken with the approval of 
the President upon a determination by 
him that there is an acute shortage of 
housing in the locality involved which 
impedes the national defense program. 
When Congress recently authorized the 
building of defense housing it recognized 
the need, but that legislation did not au- 
thorize the additional funds to carry the 
program forward. It takes at least six 
months to plan and build projects. Ac- 
tion should therefore be taken at once on 
S. 591, which has passed the Senate and 
is now pending in the House to make 
funds available now to start such defense 
housing projects. 

2. National defense orders should be 
placed only where housing can be made 
available when needed for the workers to 
be engaged in defense industries to assure 
that the orders will be filled on schedule. 

3. Local authorities should extend the 
facilities of housing projects now under 
construction to include, where possible, 
families of defense workers in localities 
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tively established for this property, by per 
mitting a prohibited use thereof Ihat the 
Board was without lawful authority so to do, 
upon the evidence and the showing otherwise 
in this record, is well established.’ 

From Planning Bulletin of Regional Plan 
ning Association of New York 


Non-Conforming Use— 


Abandonment 
Wisconsin.—State v. Hunt, 2q1 N. W 
745 (Supreme Court, May 7, 1940) This 


case Is certiorari to review the action of 
the Board of Appeals. Prior to the en 
actment of the zoning ordinance the 
building in question was constructed and 
used as a college fraternity house. By the 
ordinance the lot upon which it was built 
was placed in a single-family residence 
district, and the building became a valid 
non-conforming use After being so used 
for a number of vears, the building was 
rented for single-family use for several 
vears for a sum not sufficient to provide 
a reasonable return on the value of the 
property, with the intention that the non 
conforming use should be resumed when 
opportunity therefor should arise 

Held by the Court that the Board of 
Appeals was right in ruling that this did 
not constitute an abandonment of the non 
conforming use so as to prevent its re 
sumption; in so ruling the Court saying 


Housing Shortage Endanégers 


Defense Program 


where there is an urgent need for housing 
for such workers. 

4. Local authorities should immedi 
ately formulate their defense housing proj 
ects in a manner which will achieve speed. 
In undertaking such projects, the USHA 
and local authorities should work in close 
cooperation with the War and Navy De 
partments and the President's Advisory 
Commission. Local authorities should 
select vacant or nearly vacant sites which 
can be purchased immediately, which have 
no foundation or construction difficulties 
and which will not raise controversies as to 
their propriety for the intended purpose 
Where feasible, types of construction 
should be selected for defense housing 
projects which are faster to design and 
build than ordinary types, and any mate 
rials should be used which will make for 
speed. 

5- Defense housing projects should be 
permanent in character wherever feasible, 
so that after the present emergency Ameri 
can communities will have assets of lasting 
value that can be converted into low-rent 
housing projects for families living in 
slums. 


6. Projects should be located where 
there is a probability of their being used 
throughout their life. In locating housing 
projects, dangers from the bombing of 
military objectives should be avoided to 
the greatest extent possible. 


7. Defense housing projects should be 
developed wherever feasible through the 
local authorities rather than having USHA 
embark on the direct construction of 


projects. 


USHA should undertake the 


in part: 

When certiorari is invoked to review 
the action of an administrative board, the 
findings of the board upon the facts be 
fore it are conclusive if in any reasonable 
view the evidence sustains them. * * * 
The view of the Board that the owner 
did not intend to abandon the right of 
use of the building as a fraternity house 
but that the use of it for a residence was 
intended to be only temporary until op 
portunity should arise to sell it for that 
purpose, must theretore be upheld. * * * 

* * * Such cessation as is involved in 
this case and such temporary use of the 
premises as a single-family residence did 
not, as the Appeal Board decided, amount 
to a ‘voluntary relinquishment or aban 
donment’ of the original non-conforming 


usc Such change of use as the owne: 


permitted was practically forced upon 


by circumstances over which it had n 
control and does not ‘connote a volun 


tary completed act of abandonment 


A Correction 


These Notes in the July issue (p. 101) 
attributed to New York the case of 
Schloss Poster Advertising Co., Ince 

City of Rock Hill. The attribution should 
The cita 


I he 


have been to South Carolina 
tion, 2 S.E. ed, was correct 
is also reported in 190 So. Car. g2. It was 
on appeal from York County, S. ¢ 


direct construction and operation of such 
projects for persons in national defense 
activities only where there is no existing 
local authority which is able to operate 
effectively 

8. In the programs of local housing 
authorities, primary emphasis should be 
laid on projects for persons in national 
defense activities, but other public hous 
ing projects for slum dwellers should not 
be interrupted. The provision of housing 
for national defense workers is of first 
importance, but the provision of decent 
housing for slum dwellers is also of great 
importance because good homes are a 
vital line in the defense of the democracy 

9g. The cooperation of labor should be 
enlisted in the supply and _ re-allocation 
of skilled workers where needed in con 
nection with national defense housing 

10 Ihe requirement for elimination of 
substandard housing should be suspended 
on defense housing projects until the pass 
ing of the emergency 

11. Due to shifts in population and 
changing housing conditions, periodical 
housing surveys should be made by local 
authorities, so that there will always be 
available current data regarding available 
housing and rentals. The Census Bureau 
should quickly release to local authorities 
the 1940 Statistics relating to housing 
needs and shortages 
12. As an essential part of the defense 
housing program, housing should be pro 
vided for the families of enlisted men (ex 
cluding officers) and War and Navy De 
partment employees assigned to duty at 
military or naval posts 
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COMBINATION 


PENNY-NICKEL 
PARKING METER 


>FLEXIBILITY 
>VISIBILITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


Over 50 progressive cities in the United States have 
chosen Miller, the pioneer penny-nickel combination Parking Meter, to solve their 
traffic problems. MILLER METERS give complete satisfaction because of their 
extreme FLEXIBILITY permitting rate adjustments to best suit any city’s par- 
ticular needs; through and through VISIBILITY that aids the motorist and re- 
quires less policing effort; and DEPENDABILITY—in one installation, MILLER 


Covered by 


METERS have been operated more than seven million times over a twelve-months’ 
period with a trouble record of considerably less than 1/100 of one per cent. 

Made in only ONE MODEL, ONE QUALITY at ONE PRICE. Write today for 
FREE copy of our new illustrated folder and list of cities using MILLER METERS. 


METER CORPORATION 
1800 Westere U. S. DISTRIBUTOR OF MILLER METERS Illinois 
GET BETTER JOB 
LESS COST 


TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
WEED BURNERS 

ences TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
von US SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 


otstu 


The Truck 
Stood Idle 


1 hour and 
55 minutes 


Put Your Right It! 


HOW? Just install the Servis Recorder. It tells every move 

our truck makes. Shows up a// delays. Records idle time, 
dayand night(and overtime,too) —all on awaxed 
chart (see above). Write for free booklet. THE SERVICE 
RECORDER CO., 1422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ City officials throughout the country are selecting Stewart 
Iron and Wire Fences to beautify and protect parks, play- 
grounds, buildings, institutions and other public property. 


They know Stewart Fences provide lifetime protection at the 
lowest per year cost 

Other Stewart Products for public property uses comprise: 
Settees, steel folding chairs, 
receptacles, 


wire mesh partitions, trash 
flag poles, bronze plaques, and many others. 
When writing for information, please 
mention products in which you are in- 
terested Sales and erection offices in 


principal cities. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
721 Stewart Block, 
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SPHEROLITES 


Spherolites combine effective lighting 
with casy, economical Servicing im EASY TO DETACH Spherolite EASY TO RE-LAMP the Sphero 


glassware for cleaning or replace- lite, especially when you specify 


the field that Saves you time and ment in the field. Spherolite’s this hinge and automatic latch. Also 
e toggle latches are easy to open, makes it easy to clean the reflector 

money. You relamp the Spherolite, make a positive seal when closed. without removing the glassware 

clean its reflector, replace or clean 

its glassware in the field... no need 

to return the Spherolite to the iac- : 


tory for such replacements or repairs. 


Why not start now to get this econ- — 2 
omy of maintenance combined with | 
effective lighting and longer service 


life that Spherolite luminaires assure. EASY TO SERVICE inside the hood. CONVERTIBLE Radial bow! and 


Supporting chain prevents detached other type reflectors easily attached to 
Spherolite reflectors from dropping Spherolite hoods without adapt 
down while wiring, cleaning, etc. ers. Gives your system flexibility 


LINE MATERIAL €0. mitwaukee, wisconsin 
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Eureka, Kansas 


New London, Ohio 
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High visibility for safe driving and 
safe walking after dark .. . distinctive 
appearance during the day... these are 
the two advantages that make the L-M 
Controlite an outstanding luminaire 
for boulevards and leading thorough- 
fares. Important, too, is the Con- 
trolite’s sharp cut-off of light on the 
house side, eliminating objectionable 
casting of light into upper story win- 
dows. Tightly sealed against moisture, 
dust and insects, easy to service in the 
field, the Controlite keeps maintenance 
costs at minimum. Be sure to see a sam- 
ple of the Controlite as one of the first 
steps in your boulevard lighting plans. 
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Outdoor Lighting 


Streets —Highways—F loodlighting 


odium-Lighted Shoestring Par 
Encircling New 


ODERN parkway construction in 

the metropolitan area of New 
York has its best examples of safety, 
beauty and ease of travel in the new 
Belt Parkway. Landscaped parkways, 
limited to passenger cars, with restricted 
frontage and without crossings at 
grade or attendant traffic lights, have 
proved not only to be the most efficient 
way of providing for a smooth flow of 
trafic but also to be great neighbor- 
hood assets from the point of view of 
desirable city growth, especially when 
provision is made for neighborhood 
playgrounds, walks and other recrea- 
tional facilities along their borders, so 
that they can be enjoyed by local resi- 
dents and pedestrians as well as motor- 
ists. 

This new 34.9-mile toll-free parkway, 
officially opened to the public on June 
29, 1940, represents the most ambitious 
undertaking of its kind within any 
large city. It was originally laid out 
by the Metropolitan Conference on 
Parks in 1930. The plan, as laid out 
by Park Commissioner Robert Moses, 
called for much more than an auto- 
mobile roadway. It is in fact a nar- 


By F. H. LaGuaroia 
Mayor of the City of New York 


(With the cooperation of the Park Depart 
ment and the Department of Water Supply 
Gas and Electricity. ) 


row shoestring park running around 
the entire city and including all sorts 
of recreation facilities, opening ter 
ritories which have been dead, reliev- 
ing the pressure on other parts of the 
city, connecting the city with the sub- 
urbs and the rest of the country, raising 
tax values, encouraging building, and 
spreading the population. 

The Belt Parkway skirts 26 park 
areas totaling 3,550 acres, ranging from 
one-acre playgrounds to major parks 
of 1,945 acres. In these parks are all 
types of recreation for all age groups— 
golf courses at Dyker Beach and Clear- 
view, ocean bathing at Jacob Riis, and 
bay bathing, which will be developed 
at Canarsie and Clearview. There will 
be areas for active recreation of all 
kinds along The Narrows and at reg- 
ular intervals along the Parkway. In 


the larger parks picnicking, boating 
and horseback riding are provided. 
Promenades and walks will be built 
along the Parkway for the entire length, 
as well as bicycle trails along The 


York 


Narrows, Jamaica Bay and Little Neck 
Bay 

The tunnel link from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn is still missing but is on the 
way. With — the Battery-Hamilton 
Avenue tunnel and the elevated con 
necuuon from its Brooklyn portal to 
Owl's Head Park now under con 
struction, and with the inevitable 
future tunnel under The Narrows to 
Staten Island and its connection with 
the Port Authority bridges to New 
Jersey, the Belt Parkway will encircle 
the whole city, connecting the West 
Side Improvement and Henry Hudson 
Parkway in Manhattan with the arterial 
system in Brooklyn by the tunnel, and 
connecting with the Long Island park 
way system as well as The Bronx by 
the new Bronx-Whitestone Bridge 
leading to Westchester County, New 
England and northern New York 
State. With the completion of the 
Belt Parkway and the lesser loops in 
The Bronx and Manhattan, as well as 
the East River and Harlem River 
Drives, motorists will be able to en 
circle Manhattan Island in free-mov 
ing trafhe streams, and the belt system 
of the city will have been completed 

Extending from Owl's Head Park in 
srooklyn to the Bronx-Whitestone 
Bridge across the Last River in north 
ern Queens, the Belt Parkway includes 
31 miles of new construction and tra 
verses two miles of the previously con 
structed Laurelton and Shore Park 
ways. For the greater part of its length 
four lanes of trafhe are provided, two 
each way on two 28-foot divided con 
crete slabs. Six lanes are provided 
on two 34-foot slabs for several miles. 
Future widening to six lanes has been 
anticipated without alteration of pres 
ent entrances and exits, and without 
replacement of bridges. The bridges 
are of the typical ornamental parkway 
type, usually with stone facing. Service 
drives have been provided where 
necessary to accommodate local traffic. 

Beginning at Owl's Head Park, the 
Parkway follows the Shore Drive 
around Fort Hamilton to Dyker Beach 
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One after another, progressive cities and 
towns are bringing their fire-protection 
services into line with modern safety re- 
quirements... yet keeping costs at “econ- 
omy-budget” levels. 

The key to the problem is HORNI 
fire-alarm signaling equipment. Its up-to- 
the-minute design means second-saving 
performance, yet installation and mainten- 
ance costs have been cut by eliminating 
non-essentials...by furnishing a soundly 
engineered group of equipment adaptable 
to the precise needs of large or small com- 
munities. It includes positive, non-inter- 
fering boxes... pedestals and terminals... 
batteries and rectifiers...switch boards and 
repeaters... air horns, gongs and bells. For 
smaller communities too, the HORNI 


GraybaR 
IN 83 CITIES 


Executive Offices: 
Graybar Bldg., New York 


GENERAL ELECTRIC STREET LIGHTING G.E. AND HORNI TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


with HORNI atarm systems 


Compositrol unit is a complete Central 
Station (unattended, with outside audible 
alarm ) in itself. 

What’s more, because HORNI equipment 
is distributed by GRAYBAR, you get the 
extra convenience... the extra surety ... of 
a competent, nearby source of supply. 
GRAYBAR specialists will be glad to advise 
you on fire-alarm problems, whether your 
immediate need is for extension, moderni- 
zation, or the planning of an entire new 
system. 

Remember, too, that GRAYBAR Offers an 
all-inclusive supply service on electrical 
and public safety equipment. You'll save 
time and be sure of performance when you 
buy the GRAYBAR way. Write for informa- 
tion or assistance on any electrical need. 
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KARPARK PARKING METERS 


WESTERN ELECTRIC POLICE RADIO 


HORN! FIRE ALARM EQUIPMENT 


Do you mention THe American Crtyv? Please do. 
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Day and night on the Belt Parkway section in Queens, showing Inspector Thompsen standing on the left lane of the right-hand 


roadway 1,200 feet from the camera. 


The Belt Parkway encircling New York City is the world’s longest sodium vapor-lighted way. 


There are 2.200 General Electric 


10,000-lumen lamps. In the numerous underpasses along the Belt Parkway, 230-watt incandescent lamps in orange-colored glass globes 
in the ceilings are used to harmonize with the sodium lighting of the Parkway. 


Park. Much of this section is on hy- 
draulic fill. From Dyker Beach the 
Parkway skirts Gravesend Bay to Coney 
Island Creek. A connection with Flat- 
bush Avenue provides a direct route 
to Marine Parkway Bridge, which 
crosses Rockaway Inlet and leads to 
Jacob Riis Park and the Rockaway 
Peninsula. Leaving Flatbush Avenue, 
the Parkway skirts the northerly end 
of Floyd Bennett Air Field and soon 
becomes a true shorefront drive. 

At Aqueduct the Shore Parkway 
turns into the Southern Parkway sec- 
tion, and makes its way over to Little 
Neck Bay, on the north shore of Long 
Island Sound, proceeding due west to 
join the Whitestone Parkway at the 
Bronx-Whitestone Bridge approach. 
The intersection here is of a_three- 
level bridge which sorts out traffic, 
leaving the Queens end of the new 
Bronx-Whitestone crossing of the East 
River, making it possible for motorists 
from The Bronx either to bear right 
in the direction of Flushing Meadow 
Park or to turn left toward Little Neck, 
the two Long Island Parkways and the 


rest of the Belt. The Whitestone 
Parkway permits the Belt motorists to 
enter the Grand Central Parkway Ex- 
tension at Flushing Meadow Park and 
proceed along it to the Triborough 
Bridge, stopping on the way at La- 
Guardia Airport. 

The route can readily be followed by 
reference to the map. 

Practically all the 
Parkway was acquired by the Board of 
Estimate in March, 1938. A _ right-of- 
way through Creedmoor State Hospital 


land for the 


was acquired by an exchange with the 
state, and a section over the border 
line of Nassau County was acquired by 
that county in aid of the program. The 
acquisition was financed almost en- 
tirely with long-term bonds. 

Although the first of 100 construc 
tion contracts for New York's Belt 
Parkway was not awarded until 
November 16, 1938, the thoroughfare 
was opened to traffic 19 months after 
construction had been started. 

included 
yards of fill; paving 1,500,000 

yards, and constructing 47 


project placing 16,000,000 
cubic 


square 


bridges to eliminate highway inter 
sections, 5 bridges to avoid railroad 
grade crossings, a 2,740-foot viaduct at 
tracks of the 
B.M.T. subway, 6 bridges to carry the 


Coney Island over the 


parkway over waterways, and 6 pedes 
Parkway’'s 
entire length there is not a single grade 


trian overpasses. In the 


crossing, except along the temporary 
connection through Sheepshead Bay 
at Coney Island. 

The total cost of the 30.74 miles of 
actual construction was $29,000,000, of 
which $12,000,000 was a Federal grant 
approved to supplement the $16,000 
Board of 


$1,900,000 of city funds was 


000 appropriated by the 
Estimate; 
added for the 


wall at Gravesend and for lighting 


construction of a sea 


Probably one of the most distin 
guished features of this new parkway 
is its lighting system having, when the 
world’s 


lighting is completed, the 


longest sodium lighting system, ce 
signed by the Department of Water 
Supply, Gas and Electricity It will 
be completely installed and in opera- 


tion by November of this year. 
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Eyed spend more time Setting 


when the lighting is good 


ote 


"rec. MA ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ALUMINUM 


Eyes do less looking for things to see when the can be readily cleaned with soap and water. 
lighting is good. Their owners get more enjoy- Alzak Reflectors include a series of finishes; 
ment from night games, spectacles and public bright, specular finishes or matte, diffuse surfaces. 
benefits. Less effort is required to locate objects. Some are intended for indoor use. Others are able 
Accidents — which public officials must always to withstand out-of-door exposure and the corro- 
guard against —are fewer in well-lighted areas. sive conditions encountered in certain industrial 

Alzak Aluminum Reflectors help you get good processes. Whatever your use, be sure to specify 
lighting. Their high reflectivity, obtained by a the right Alzak finish. 
special electrolytic treatment of Aluminum sheet, We do not manufacture reflectors. Names of 
assures maximum over-all efficiency. Their long those companies licensed under Aluminum Com- 
life and ease of maintenance make annual costs pany of America patents, and able to take care 
low. The smooth, oxide surface of glass-like hard- of your requirements, will be furnished by us 
ness will not chip, doesn’t seratch easily and on request. 

You can identify a genuine Alzak Reflector by a label affixed to it by the manu- 


facturer. This lists the patents protecting the processes that assure uniform, high 
quality workmanship. Look for that label when you are buying reflectors. 


- 


ALU MIN U™M COMPANY Ger AMERICA 
1945 GULF BUILDING . PITTSBURGH, PA. 


During August we hope you will remember to r-entior 
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Public lighting originated as a check 
my the activities of robbers and foot- 
ads. Today, while still acting as a 
deterrent to crime, its main purpose is 
to facilitate the passage of traffic with 
safety. In view of the anticipated traf- 
fic demands which occur in the evening 
when fatigue and strain after a day's 
work are having their effect on drivers, 
it was desirable to install a lighting 
system to produce a maximum of safety 
comparable to that obtained during 
daylight hours. After a thorough 
study, the sodium luminaire was de- 
termined to be the most satisfactory 
in meeting these requirements. The 
posts have been installed in a diamond- 
shaped layout. Each post has two 
General Electric 10,000-lumen, 260-watt 
sodium luminaires, mounted 13 feet 
apart on a cross-arm at a height of 23 
feet about the pavement. ‘The posts 
are spaced goo feet apart along the 
central mall, and along the outer edge 
of each roadway, located half-way be- 
tween the units on the mall, are single 
cedar posts. 

Access and existing roadways, ser- 
vice roadways, bridges and viaducts 
have special lighting treatment. 


Columbus Lighting 


HE city of Columbus, Ohio, clas- 

sifies its street lighting as orna- 
mental, utilitarian and miscellaneous. 
In the ornamental system of 3,013 
units there are 288 equipped with five 
lamps, 183 15,000-lumen units with 
two lamps, and the remainder with 
one lamp per unit, all connected to 
the underground system. 

There are 5,569 utilitarian units, of 
which 4,515 are 4,000-lumen. The lu- 
minaires are either open reflector or 
enclosed pendent type supported by 
mast-arm or bracket, and supplied by 
overhead circuit. The remaining units 
comprise three sodium-vapor lamps, 
g2 bridge lights, 183 underpass lamps, 
10 warning lights, g sidewalk and 2 
market lights. 

We have added 350 new street 
lights in the last five years. Half of 
these are 250-cp lights in alleys. We 
plan to install modern lighting on ow 
main traffic thoroughfares fin- 
ances are available and our municipal 
plant can take the additional load. 

This Division makes no charge for 
street-lighting service, worth $425,000 
per year at the average rates paid by 
nearby cities. ‘The Division takes an 
annual credit of $284,000, and allows 
a tax-contribution credit, which makes 
the net cost for street lighting about 
$340,000 per year for 10,328,590 kwh 
supplied to the system’s 460 miles of 
municipally lighted streets. 

Rosert N. Tucker, 
Superintendent, Division of Electricity 
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Hyde Park Municipal Stadium at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Making Night S 
g Night Sports 
Possibl 

osstote 

THE PRESENT POPULARITY of ama- 
teur sports is due in large measure to 
the efforts of municipalities in provid- 
ing the facilities. The use of public 
funds for this purpose is a matter of 
course, for the provision of recrea- 
tional facilities is as much a function 
of local governments as the equipment 
for street lighting, water, police and 
fire protection. 

The popularity of night sports is 
familiar to all, and the many new 
floodlighting installations made every 
season prove how essential lighting has 
become in recreational programs. 

Century-old baseball and the infant 
softball are the most looked-at sports, 
and night games draw record crowds. 
Several years ago the National Ele« 
trical Manufacturers Association drew 
up a set of recommended practices for 
floodlighting baseball, softball, and 
football fields, and these are good to 
day. 

H. E. Lippman, 


Lighting Division, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Lighted Night Bathing 


EW ORLEANS residents who are 


tied to their jobs by day soo 


One of Two 500-Foot Riprap Groins to 
Prevent Wave Wash on New Bathing 
Beach Owned by New Orleans 


may enjoy night bathing at a_ flood 
lighted beach nearing completion on 
Lake Pontchartrain Iwo 100-loot 
towers, each bearing 36 reflectors of 
1,500 watts, illuminate an area ap 
proximately 600 feet wide and 1,000 
feet long. The Work Projects Ad 
ministration is doing the work, which 
consists of a 100 x 200-foot bath-house, 
a free sand beach, and two riprap 
groins extending 500 feet into the lake 
at each end of the beach 


One of two i1o0-foot tewers lighting the 
municipal beach on Lake Pontchartrain, 
La. Each has 96 1,5,00-watt reflectors 


S in Sodi 
Safely in Sodium 

FOURTEEN IMPORTANT INTERSECTIONS 
in this city have been made as safe by 
night as they are by day through the 
use of sodium safety lights developed 
by the General Electric Co These 
have reduced night accidents 75 per 
cent at these points during the last four 


vears. During the last year the mght 


accident rate dropped to the day rate. 


CLAYTON W. Patct 
City Engineer, Alhambra, Calif. 
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TRINIDAD LICKED THIS 


AND LICKING 
THIS ONE TOO! 


B E CAUSE Trinidad has certain Barber Asphalt Corporation manufactures a 
inherent properties not complete line of highway construction and main- 


duplicated commercially in any other asphalt. Its tenance asphalts and offers the services of its 
uniformity remains unchanged from generation to laboratories to highway engineers. Mail the 
generation. It has a remarkable balance between coupon below for data on the products you are 
adhesion and cohesion. It contains a colloidal interested in. And address your queries to: 


Barber Asphalt Corporation, Barber, N. J. 


THOS COUPON 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION, Dept. A-4, 
Barer, N, J. 
Please send full details about 
() Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt () Barber Cold Patching Asphalts 
Genasco Crack Filler Barber Emulsified Asphalts 
“) Barber Blended Native Lake Liquid Asphalts 
) Barber Block and Joint Filler 


mineral filler that definitely resists wear. 


Name. 


Address 


City 


AY 
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| 4 
| 
| when the porseless bugty first careened down 
hight? at @ breakneck 20 miles per hour; / 
the highweys they had laid down provide the dh 
right eurface for these new “gas wagons 4 i 
= 
| 
They re puildins them bigge” and moving 
| = faster than ever today: In congested areas and 
| ail reed arteries all over the countrys 
rrinidad js still provins itself @ top-notch pav- 
| surface It is traffic safe- It is able stand 
up under huge polumes of jast-movines heavy" 
duty traffic. 
we 
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Municipal Law Notes and Decisions 


Prepared by Nationat INstrrute or Municipat Law Orricers, Washington, D. C. 
Joun A. Mclntime and S. Rayne, Legal Counsel 
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Assessments—True Value 

In determining the taxable stock 
nsurance companies, the city must determine 
he true value of the gross assets of the cam- 
any, and where book entries are in some in- 
tances shown not to reflect actual assets, proof 
ascertainment of true value 


assets of 


irected toward 

actual assets must be considered by the 
Board of Taxation. Commercial Casualty Ins. 
( v. City of Newark, 12 A. (2d) 156 (N. J. 


Bd. Tax App. April 2, 1940). 


Bonds—Limiting Suit On 

Provision of city ordinance action 
shall be instituted on contractor's after 
expiration of g0 days from completion of work 
s reasonable and valid. City of St. Louis ex 
rel. Glasco Electric Co. v. Dunham Construc- 
tion Co, et al, 138 S. W. (2d) 707 (St. Louis 
Ct. App. April 2, 1940). 


that no 
bond 


Civil Procedure Rules 

The rules of civil procedure for Federal 
district courts as to taking of depositions, and 
examining witnesses before trial, apply to a 
city, even though the city exercises a part of 
the sovereign powers of the state. Conneway 
v. City of New York, 32 Fed. Supp. 54 (Dist. 
Ct. E. D. N. Y. March 6, 1940). 


Competitive Bidding 

City of Arcadia could purchase materials 
used in the erection of a two-way short-wave 
radio station for use of the city police without 
advertising for bids, since statutes under which 
it is organized do not require it to advertise 
for bids unless the amount exceeds $500. In 
this case no single item of material purchased 
for the municipal radio police station exceeded 
this $500 limit, although all the items for the 
completed Station cost a total of $902.36. 
Swamton vy. Corby, 100 P. (2d) 1077 (Dist. 
Ct. App. 4th Dist., Calif. March 29, 1940). 

On the general subject of “radio and 
municipal regulation” see Report No. 62 of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers which bears that title. 


Debt Limit 

Ihe purpose of the constitutional mandate 
that no city in New York State shall be al 
lowed to become indebted to an amount ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the realty of such city is to place a limita- 
tion on city borrowing and thus to minimize 
the consequences to the taxpayers of extrava- 
gance in city expenditures. Over-assessment 
of property in the city of Long Beach when 
proved by the evidence requires a reduction 
in such assessments. People ex rel. Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York vy. Cook, 18 N. Y. S. 
(2d) g65 (Sup. C. N. Y. Nassau Co. March 23, 
1940). 


Employees 

Appointment of Dr. Bertrand Russell to the 
Chair of Philosophy at City College by Board 
of Higher Education of City of New York is 
revoked by Supreme Court where Dr. Russell 
was not a citizen, had not made application 
to become a citizen, was not selected by means 
of competitive examination as required by the 
civil service laws, and advocated or taught a 
philosophy in direct conflict with provisions 
of the penal law of the state of New York. 
Kay v. Board of Higher Education of City of 
New York, 18 N. Y. S. (2d) 821 (Sup. Ct. 
N. Y. Co. Mar. 30, 1940). 


Fire Protection 

On April 16, 1940, the Supreme Court of 
Rhode Island after first pointing out that the 
city of Warwick was not legally required to 
furnish fire protection to its inhabitants, held 
that the action of the City Council in pro- 
viding that supervision of the expenditure of 


money appropriated to the volunteer fire unit 
under the supervision of a com 

Council, had delegated to 
that committee authority to rules for- 
bidding” the expenditure of any of the 
money on fire-fighting apparatus ood 
Volunteer Fire Co. vy. Dearden et al, 12 A. 
(2d) 408 (Sup. Ct. R. I. April 16, 1940 


Hospitals—Liability for Operation 
Thereof 


City was exercising a governmental function 
in supplying nurses in city hospitals for care 
of poor and was not liable for injuries to 
nurse who, when ill in infirmary 
given injections of morphine 
solution Volk v. City of New York, 19 
N. Y. S. (2d) 53 (Sup. Ct. App. Div., 1st 
Dept., April 5, 1940). 


should be 
mittee of the not 
make 
part 


Greenu 


nurses was 


decom posed 


Improvement Assessments 

A 30 per cent PWA grant from the Federal 
Government for improvement of City streets is 
properly deducted before amount of 
ment against property owners is determined, 
because purpose of the grant was to aid the 
Ward v. City of Louisville, 198 S. W. 
(Ct. of App. Ky., Mar. 12, 1940 


assess 


city. 
(2d) 461 


Licenses—Established Dealers 
The Court in interpreting terms in 
nance of “established dealer’ and ‘“‘non-estab 
lished dealer” held that ordinance shows intent 
of City Council to classify merchants using stalls 
non-established dealers 


ordi 


in public markets as 


Established dealers would pay $100 per year 
license fee, while non-established dealers pay 
$250 Netter et al. v. Scholtz, 198 S. W. (2d) 
g51 (Ct. App. Ky. Mar. 22, 1940 

In a companion case the Court held the 
ordinance classification of “‘established’’ and 
“non-established" dealers to be reasonable and 
constitutional. Hartman vy. City of Louisville 
138 S. W. (2d) 948 (Ct. App. Ky. Mar. 22, 
1940). 


Notice of Claim—Torts 

Thirty-day limitation on filing of claim did 
not bar infant from correcting notice of claim 
and serving verified notice nunc pro tunc on 
Village Clerk. Briggs v. Village of Peekskill, 


1g N. Y. S. (2d) 11 (Sup. Ct. App. Div., Apr 
1, 1940). See generally “Tort Notice of 
Claim Statutes—Legal_ Interpretation and 


Effect,” Report No. 60 of National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers 


Parking Meters 
Ordinance of city of Columbia providing for 
maintenance of parking meters is a valid police 


regulation as distinguished trom a revenue 
measure. Owens v. Owens, Mayor et al, 8 S. E. 
(2d) 339 (Sup. Ct. S. C. April 1, 1940) 

For a consideration of the legal and prac 


tical problems involved in the installation and 
maintenance of parking meters by cities see 


“Parking Meters as City Legal Problems,” 
Report No. 47 of the National Institute of 


Municipal Law Officers. 


Solicitors 

Ordinance prohibiting solicitors from com 
ing upon owner's premises without invitation 
to solicit orders for sale of goods is unreason 
able and void as an interference with legiti 
mate business. De Berry v. City of La Grange, 
8 S. E. (2d) 146 (Ct. of App. Ga. March 12 
1940 ) 

For a list of cases both upholding and in 
validating similar ordinances see 5 Municipal 
Law Journal 23. 


Special Assessments—Charitable 


Organizations 

Property of a school for the deaf, a charit 
able institution, was subject to its share of 
of construction and maintenance of a 


the cost 


water district, ash and garbage disposal district, 


fire district and sewer district as against con 
tentions that such cost was taxes within 
Statutes giving exemption to charitable in 
stitutions from taxes People ex rel. New 
York School for the Deaf v / nsend, 13 
N. ¥. § 2d) 865 (Supt Ct Westchester Co 
March 26, 1940 
Tax-Anticipation Warrants 

Iax-anticipation warrants are not general 
obligations of the city of Chicago, which issued 
them, and a holder thereof must depend 
solely upon collection from the levy antici 
pated and a city Cannot tissue bonds or levy 
taxes to pay outstanding tax-anticipation wat 
rants People ex rel. Lindheimer v ixelrod, 
26 N. E. (2d) 5:2 (Ill. Apr. 12, 1940 
Taxation 

Payment without protest or without coercion 
of village taxes based on assessments which 


their face constituted “voluntary 


were void on 
payment” of taxes which could not be recov- 
cred McCann v. Village of Lindenhurst, 18 
N. ¥. 3 2d) g52 Sup Ct. N. Y. Suffolk Co 
March 12, 1940 
Torts—Defective Sidewalk 

Pedestrian injured by fall caused by defects 
in sidewalk could recover where it was shown 
by evidence that condition of sidewalk in 1921 
was very much the same as it was at the time 
of accident in June, 1998, so city should have 
known of the defect Iree roots had raised 
the sidewalk, causing the defect Berland Vv 
City of Haile ior P ed) 17 Sup. Ct 
Idaho, March 30, 1940) 


Statute of Limitations 
Right to statutory 
tion to maintain or repay amounts extended by 
city for maintenance treatment of indi 
gent, infirm and mentally defective persons is 
a right accruing to the city in its governmental 
the 


enforce imposed obliga- 


and 


capacity and is not subject to the bar of 

six-year statute of limitations applicable to 
private claims In Re Erny's Estate, 12 A. 
(ed 333 (Sup. Ct. Pa. March 25, 1940, City 


of Philadelphia 


Taxation 

Town trustees could tax inhabitants of ter 
ritory excluded from the town by unauthorized 
action of such trustees Mullins v. Wilson, 
138 S. W 2d) 484 (Ct. of App. Ky., March 


15, 1940 


Torts 


Smooth 
unaffected by 
asa for 
of the citv in an 


slippery ice on sidewalk which was 
will not serve 
negligence on the part 
a pedestrian to re 


artificial causes 


basis actual 


action by 


cover for injuries suffered from a fall on the 
sidewalk Leonard v. City of Muscatine, 2q1 
N. W. 446 (Sup. Ct. Iowa, April 2, 1940) 
Torts 

Where plaintiff stepped into a hole in curb 
near sidewalk while alighting from automo 
bile—the hole being approximately 14 inches 
in length, 54 inches in width, and 5% inches 


in depth—there was a question for the jury to 


determine as to whether or not the hole con 
stituted an “insufficiency or want of repairs” 
that would render the city liable under stat 
utes of Wisconsin Gottlieb v. City of Ra 
cine, 291 N. W 335 (Sup. Ct. Wis April 
9. 1940 
See the current edition of The 
Municipal Index, page 609, for index 


to legal decisions in this department 
of The American City. 
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4 cable diverts our attention to King 
Farouk whose royal yacht “Nisr” is 
being equipped, under direction of 

the Egyptian Ministry of Health, with 
\y a purification plant so that raw Nile 
4 river water is made fit for royal con- 
sumption, The system includes small 
24,” filters, % Proportioneers‘ > Amm- 


O-Feeders, for handling aqua am- 
monia, and Chlor-O-Feeders for hypo- 
chlorination. Because of the im- 
portance of the ultimate consumer, 


O 99 Codding Street 


U A CHLOR-O-FEEDER fit for a King! 
| His Royal Majesty KING FAROUK of Egypt 


0/ PROPORTIONEERS, INC. 0 


“Chemical Feeder Headquarters” 


only equipment which is sure to be 
dependable operating in the Tropics 
remote from “service men” is being 
used. 

Find us an American who doesn’t 
consider his health just as important 
as that of any King! Your water works 
and sewage plant deserves the best in 
chemical feeding equipment—specify 
Proportioneers%.” 


No one ever said “ ‘E-gypt-us” after 


buying a Chlor-O-Feeder! 


Providence, R. 1. /O 


QUINN 


HAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete pipe on the job with Quinn 
Pipe Forms. Quinn Pipe Forms can be 
handled by less experienced labor and 
produce uniform concrete pipe of highest 


quality The recognized standard of all 
concrete pipe. 


)HEA 
CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


Ruilt to ceive more years of service—sizes 
for any diameter pipe from 12 to 84 inches 
t ve Oo bell end pipe— 
ny length Backed by years of service 
i the hands of contractors, municipal de- 
partments and pipe manufacturers, 


CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


Meet the demand for low-cost equipment 
that produces a uniform quality of pipe 
in smaller amounts Complete in every 
way Stands up on any job. Same sizes 
as “Heavy Duty,” from 12 to 84 inches— 


any length 

WRITE TODAY 

Get complete information on prices and 
Special Construction features of Quinn 
Pipe Forms. Give us size of job for esti- 
mate on your pipe form needs. 

Also manufacturers of concrete pipe ma- 
chines for making pipe by machine process. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 


tongue 


Send for 
T Catalog 


TURBINE SEWER MACH. CO., Inc. 


5210 W. STATE ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


1622 Twelfth St. Boone, Towa 


STREET REPAIR TRUCKS 


Portable Asphalt Plants—Dryers 
Pug Mixers—Asphalt Kettles 
Weed Burners—Torches 


Write for Catalog 


Eikhart Mig. Co, _ indiana 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Crry. 
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Municipal and Civie Publications 


Please mention Tne American Crry when ordering 


Emergency Vehicles 

Regulation and Operation of Emergency 
Vehicles —Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, cooperating with 
the League of Oregon Cities. 1940. 18 pp. 

The special regulations governing the emer 
gency vehicle, which can scorn the rules and 
regulations for common street traffic, is the 
subject of this bulletin, which describes the 
different types of control in different cities 
They include: exemption from traffic laws and 
special requirements for operation, as being 
equipped with some special audible signal, 
etc.; education of vehicle drivers; special traf- 
fic signal systems and routing. One section 
treats specially of the ambulance as an emer- 
gency vehicle 


~ 
Financing Streets 

Trends in Highway Finance.—Bureau of 
Government, University of Michigan, Ann Ar 
bor, Mich 1940. 20 pp. 

Ihe general trend in financing highways 
more from motor-vehicle taxes than from gen 
eral taxes has advanced particularly far in 
Michigan This brief study describes the 
Michigan highway systems—county road, state 
trunkline and city streets—and how they have 
been financed in two different periods, from 
1922-31, and from 1932-37. Analyses are made 
of the relation between highway expenditures, 
taxation and road use. 


Traffic Problems 

Three reprints on scientific measurement in 
the analysis of traffic problems: 

4 Method for Analysis of the Effectiveness 
of Highway Signs.—By T. W. Forbes, Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research, Yale University. 
Reprinted from JOURNAL OF APPLIED PsycHot 
ocy, Vol. xxiti, No. 6, Dec., 1939, pp. 669-684 

This article suggests, instead of the usual 
arbitrary and unreliable methods of selecting 
highway signs, scientific means of measuring 
legibility—pure and glance; and attention 
vailue—target and priority. Procedure is de- 
scribed in detail. 


Legibility Distances of Highway Destination 
Signs in Relation to Letter Height, Letter 
Width, and Reflectorization—By T. W. 
Forbes and Robert S. Holmes, Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission. Reprinted from Pro- 
ceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Highway Research Board, Dec., 1939. 
14 pp 

Results of a study of the effect on legibility 
of width and height of letters and night and 
day illumination are given in this article. Re- 
lation of these factors to maximum legibility 
distance is analyzed. 


Methods of Measuring Judgment and Per- 
ception Time in Passing on the Highway 
By T. W. Forbes. Reprinted from Proceed- 
ings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board. 13 pp. : 

Methods of measuring the interval needed 
by a driver to decide whether it is safe to 
attempt to pass, and results of the observa- 
tions taken, are presented in this reprint. 


Safety 

Accident Facts, 1940 Edition National 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago, Ill. 112 pp. 

In 1939, 93,000 Americans died accidental 
deaths, 8,800,000 were accidentally injured. 
More than one billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was damaged. 

These are some of the startling facts pre- 
sented by text, graph, and table, in this an- 
nual publication. Not only are summary facts 
given, and comparisons with other years, but 
factors and causes affecting accidents are anal- 
yzed for all types of accidents—occupational, 
motor-vehicle, other public, railroad, aviation, 
home and school. Prevention is emphasized. 


The Municipal Index 

The Municipal Index and Atlas, 1940-41 
The American City Magazine Corporation, 470 
Fourth Ave., New York Sixteenth annual 
edition 615 pp $5.00 

Summaries of significant new developments 
and a wealth of data and facts in the munici 
pal public works field are efficiently com 
pressed into the ten main sections of this ref 
erence annual, and guide to city public works 
equipment They consist of: maps of the 48 
states, and population figures (1930) for the 
cities and towns in the United States that have 
1,000 or more inhabitants; directories of city 
officials and consultants brought up to dat 
and sections on streets and highways—con 
struction and maintenance; water supply and 
purification; sewage and garbage collection 
and disposal; lighting and power public 
safety, traffic control, fire and police; parks 
playgrounds, swimming pools, airports; busi 
ness machines; publications, legal decisions 
housing 

The section on the construction and mainte 
nance of streets and highways contains this 
vear, among other articles, five articles on as 
many different methods of soil stabilization 
for street and road bases or for low-cost sur 
facing. Of particular interest in the water 
supply and purification section is the compact 
summary of recent developments and improve 
ments in water treatment and filtration by 
eight different methods. Street-lighting costs 
(total, per capita, per mile and foot) for 
some 600 cities—a much larger collection than 
last year—are compiled in the section on light 
ing and power. In the public safety section 
the most comprehensive report that has yet 
been made of parking meters presents experi 
ence in all cities that have installed this ef 
fective and profitable device for parking regu 
lation. The article, “More Attractive Parks,’ 
in the section on parks and recreation, con 
denses information and suggestions on best 
park equipment and supplies. Why modern 
municipal accounting is an essential consid 
eration for city governments is clearly brought 
out in the business machines section. The bib 
liography of significant books and pamphlets 
for the city hall library, prepared with the 
aid of 18 authorities and experts in 30 respec 
tive fields of city government, is the most 
complete The Municipal Index has ever pub 
lished, and includes the important titles se 
lected from bibliographies contained in past 
issues Of the yearbook, and from publications 
issued since the last issue 

Convenient indexes to manufacturers and 
consultants aid in giving the book its value 
as a time-saver in solving the municipal offi 
cial’s equipment and supplies problems 


Government Accounting 

Three procedural pamphlets dealing with 
specialized phases of municipal accounting 
have been published by the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, 191% E. 60th St., Chi 
cago, Ill.: 

Accounting for Government-Owned Motor 
Equipment.—6o 

Comprehensive system of accounting for the 
expense of operating government-owned motor 
equipment, devoted largely to discussion of 
the compilation of cost data, and including 
plans for operating municipal motor equip 
ment through a central bureau Forms in 
cluded 

{ccounting for Governmental Supplies.—tx« 
pp. 


Procedural requirements for accounting for 
the inventories of materials and supplies owned 
by cities and other governmental units, in 
cluding forms. 

Governmental Timekeeping and Payroll Pro 
cedure.—62 pp. 500 

Timekeeping and payroll procedures: get 
ting employees on the payroll; timekeeping; 
preparation of payrolls; paying employees; in 
dividual earnings record. 


Accounting 
Municipal and Governmental Accounting 
By Carl H. Chatters, A. B., Executive Director 
Municipal Finance Officers 4ssociation, and 
Irving Tenner, M.B.A 4ccountant, Na 


tional Committee on l 


tpal Accounting 
Prentice-Hall, Inc New York 1940 xu 
+794 pp. $6.00 from Tur AMERICAN CITY 
Background material in general public 
finance and political science supplements the 
inclusive treatment given in this book to all 
phases of governmental, and particularly mu 
nicipal, accounting different types of funds, 
revenues and expenditures, assets and liabil 
ities, reporting, Federal accounting, and gov 
ernmental accounting terminology The wealth 
of systematic information in the volume is 
based on the broad and expert experience of 
the authors, on contact with officials, and on 
the study of public reports 


Planning for Disaster 
{ Major Disaster Emergency Plan The 


Educational Committee im cooperation with 
The Committee on General Disaster Emer 
gencies International {ssociation of Fire 
Chiefs, 24 W goth § New York 1940 19 
pp. 


During the last 20 years, the Red Cross has 
functioned in a total of 2,458 disasters, natural 
and man-made, expending for rehet $125,475 
000 None of the 48 states has been missed 

This small pamphlet outlines suggestions 
for a Major Disaster Emergency Plan tor cities 
to prepare for any possible disaster, including 


war, which may occur. It deals with the pre 
liminary organization authority 
emergency council, co-ordinator, headquarters 


concentration areas and 16 operating com 
mittees For each committee, the personnel 
and organization are outlined, and the func 
tions are delineated, both in preparing tor and 
in preventing disaster, and in mecting it when 
it strikes Included is a suggested model 
ordinance creating a “Major Disaster Emer 
gency Council 


Milk Utility 
Milk Distribution as a Public Utilit B 
W. P. Mortenson, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Wisconsin The University o 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill 1940 xvi 
221 pp. $2.50 from Tne AMERICAN CITY 


In order to cut the costs of milk distribu 
tion, which are now as great as those ot 
production it has been suggested that milk 
be made a public utility. What would be the 
advantages, disadvantages and limitations of 
such a procedure? 

Presented in this book are findings of a 
four-vear study of this subject at the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Wiscon 
sin. It considers the historical background of 
milk control; costs and profits of distributing 
milk, and savings through unification; legal 
considerations; methods and difficulties of reg 
ulation; and economic effects of regulation 


Training Firemen 
The Fire flarm System By Frank Cush 
man, Consultant in Vocational Education, and 
H. A. Friede, Superintendent of the Fire Alarm 
Bureau, District of Columbia Federal Secur 


ity Agency, l S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. ¢ ipply to Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. ¢ 1940. 77 Pp 


Although training for general fire depart- 
ment personnel has been the subject of study 
and discussion, training for the men employed 
in fire alarm bureaus, the “nerve centers” of 
the fire department, has received little atten 
tion. Consideration of this subject is the ob 
ject of this bulletin The organization of a 
fire alarm bureau, and the jobs within it, are 
described and analyzed Rules and informa 
tion are given for the use of equipment 
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the 
YE eww VAN DORN 


STREET 
SWEEPER 


is different! 


N O ame there are 


NO piles of sweepings 
left in the gutters to 
blow about and cancel 
out the work just done 
by the sweeper 


NO men needed to 
shovel those piles into 
trucks for hauling away 
to the dump 


NO need for the 


sweeper itself to take 
time out to travel to the 
dump to deposit its own 


load. 


Inside the all-metal body of the VAN DORN 
Street Sweeper are containers, into which street 
refuse is swept. These containers can be removed 
and replaced by others. Filled containers left at 
the curb can be handled by the regular garbage 
collection crew. 


Write for Circular 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 


Makers of steel and iron products for more than sixty years 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


THE AMERICAN 


Your Taxpayers Will Approve 


every assurance of safeguarding their interests. You 
provide outstanding evidence of it through advertis. 
ing contracts to be let in the Official Proposal Col- 
umns of 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


—read every week by contractors, engineering-con- 
struction companies, equipment and materials manu- 
facturers, for news of proposed work, contracts 
to be let or awarded, all over the U. 5S. 

—used regularly for over 50 years by government, 
state, county and municipal departments, for 
advertising for bids. 

—provides intensive local, regional and national cov- 

bidders and the opportunity to 

let contracts at minimum cost consistent with good 
work, through mere bids. 


Sample copy free to civic officials on request. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LOCK JOINT PIPE CO,, Established 1905 AMPERE, N. J. 
PRESSURE © SUBAQUEOUS © SEWER ¢ CULVERT 


CONNERY’S 


Style “S Pass 
Oil-Burning Tar & 
Asphalt Heating 
Kettle is the ideal 
heater for high- 
way maintenance. 
Fuel costs reduced 
50% and hot 
material furnished 
twice as fast. 

Equipped with 
6.00 x 20—6-ply, 
pneumatic - tired 
wheels with Tim- 
ken bearings, 
truck springs and 
patented hitch for 
fast and safe tow- 


ing. 
Send today for our complete catalog showing our full line of Tar 
und Asphalt Heating Kettles, Spraying Attachments, Pouring Pots, 
te, 


CONNERY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
4000 North Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A catalog that explains in detail 

the various types of watering 

equipment designed to keep your 

parks and parkways always fresh 
and green. Skinner System engineering 
and consulting service has solved every 
conceivable type of watering problem. 
We are equipped to handle your watering 
problems better at lower cost. A card or 
letter brings you the catalog and details 
of our service. No obligation. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 447 Canal St. Troy, Ohio 


Mention THe AMERICAN Crry—it helps. 
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Resources for Defense 

Our National Resources.— National Re 
irces Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 
40 

Compiled from the Board's technical re- 
rts and other authoritative sources, this 
ndbook contains an inventory of the hu- 
in and physical resources of the United 
ates, with a brief statement in each case of 
1¢ major problems affecting their conserva 


ym and wise use. Facts and figures cover 
opulation, land, water, minerals, health, edu- 
cation, production, transportation, invention 


and other major resources. 


Trees and Wire Clearance 

Tree Clearance for Overhead Lines.—By 
George D. Blair, Forester, Consumer Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. Electrical Publications 
Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
i940. 238 pp. $3-75- 

The author states that “the object of the 
volume is to assemble in a clear and compre- 
hensive form for the first time accurate infor- 
mation in dealing with all aspects and prob 
lems of wire clearance from trees.”” The text 
s based on the author’s study of this problem 
over the last sixteen years in the official ca- 
pacity of forester in charge of line clearance 
work for the Consumer Power Company in 
Jackson. A concise, well-written book that 1s 
easily understood, it covers a field that has 
too long been neglected. ‘Thirteen chapter 
headings are as follows: Introduction; Over- 
head Line Construction; Economics of Line 
Clearance; Propert Tree Care; Tree Formed 
Heights and Growth Rate; Standard Clear 
ance; Highway and Street Requirements; Laws 
and Regulations; Public Relations Trimming; 
Organization and Personnel; Equipment; and 
Safety Period. 

Kart Dresser, 
Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
Michigan State College. 


4 
New England Planning 
Proceedings of the New England Regional 
lanning Conference.— National Resources 
Planning Board, Region One, 2100 Federal 

Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1940. 60 pp. 

New England planning experts discuss in 
these proceedings of the May ioth meeting, a 
wide variety of planning problems—publi« 
relations, intra-state regional planning, zoning, 
industrial promotion, traffic problems, long 
term budgeting, land use, forests, roadsides, 
shorefronts, and others. 


Local Government Study 

Municipal Government and Administration 
in Alabama.—By Weldon Cooper, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, University of Ala- 
bama. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University, Ala. 1940. 
ix + 252 pp. 

An over-all, comprehensive study of mu- 
nicipal government in Alabama, including de- 
tailed study of over 100 individual cities, is 
reported in this book under the headings: 
urban growth; legal status of the municipality; 
government and politics; administrative or- 
ganization; finance—current operations and 
debt; civil service; public safety; public works; 
social services; intergovernmental relations. 
Trends are pointed out and recommendations 
made in the final chapter. 


( ounty Personnel 

County Government Employees and Pay 
Rolls—April, 1940: Counties Having Popula- 
ftons over 50,000; and Counties Having Popu- 
lations under 50,000. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 1940. 9 + 18 pp., respectively. 
_ These two bulletins are two of the series 
in the State and Local Government Quarterly 
Employment Survey inaugurated last January, 
which is designed to publish, for the first 
month of each quarter, data on employment 
and pay rolls of state and local governments. 
County figures for the period ending nearest 
April go of this year are presented in these 
two publications. 


Purchasing 

City Purchasing Methods—Some Details of 
Practice {merican Municipal issoctation, 
1313 E. both St., Chicago, Ill 1940. 15 pp 
50c. 

Along with the rapid growth of centralized 
purehasing in American cities, there has been 
a copsiderable amount written on its theory 
but little on actual experience in cities This 
report summarizes trends, and describes prac 
tice in cities where it has been adopted, in 
cluding use of written specications in mu 
nicipal purchasing, standards specifica 
tions testing improvements in recent years 
and developments in cooperative purchasing 
\ final section suggests improvements in 
practices. 


Delense Preparations 


Defense {ctivities of Chambers of Com 


merce Commercial Organization Divisior 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 7 pp 

What defense activities did local chambers 
of comn erce carry on before 1gi7? After 19177 
What happened to their finances between 
1914 and 1918? And finally, what activities 
have chambers of commerce recently under 
taken? These questions, frequently asked in 


recent months of the National Chamber, are 
answered in this bulletin 


Nuisances 

Manual of Ordinances and Requirements in 
the Interest of Air Pollution, Smoke Elimina 
tion, and Fuel Combustion. Smoke Prevention 
1ssociation of America, Inc., 199 N. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 1940. 160 pp. 60c. 

Besides model ordinances on smoke elimina 
tion, this manual contains the papers given 
before the annual convention of the Associa 
tion, and other articles, covering the latest and 
best methods of reducing and eliminating air 
pollution by smoke, including discussions of 
causes and effects of smoke in the air, mea 
surement of air pollution, fuel-burning methods 
and equipment, and city organization and 
legislation for smoke abatement Answers to 
a questionnaire on the subject, sent to selected 
cities of all sizes, gives a picture of what is 
being done in ridding them of this menace 
to health, cleanliness and beauty 


New York Markets 

The Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Markets of 
New York City.—A Special Report by the Bu 
reau of Agricultural Economics and the Agri 
cultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Dept. of Agri 
culture, Washington, D. ( ipply to Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1940. 
vt + 123 pp. 25¢. 

The year's study of New York's produce mar 
kets, on which this report is based, was made 
in the belief that there is a great need for at 
tacking distribution and its costs as we have 
in the past attacked the problem of produc 
tion The report recommends the construc 
tion of a new, complete, modern wholesale 
fruit and vegetable market, which it calculates 
would save $8,500,000 a year in distribu 
tion costs. The present marketing system and 
its costs are described and critically analyzed 
in detail Facilities, location, management 
and regulations, agent for building, operating 
expense and sources of revenue of a new mar 
ket are considered 


Industrial Promotion 
Industrial Survey of Chickasha, Okla 
Chamber of Commerce, Chickasha. 1940. 70 

pp $2.00. 

Ihe thorough coverage of this report is 
indicated by the list of aspects considered 
government, civic and social data, climate, 
utilities, agriculture, financial institutions, 
businesses and industries, builders and con 
tractors, labor, transportation, cost of living, 
taxes, fees and other requirements for incor 
poration, restrictive legislation, industrial op 
portunities, market data and business figures 
It is an example of the attractive job that can 
be done with mimeographing—clear print; 
well outlined; brief, to-the-point sections; in 
general, attractive and easily read 


Other Reports Received 
Ann Arpor, Micu.—Annual Report, Depart 
ment of Public Works, vear ended June 
0, 10%0 pp 
AucustTa, GA Year Book, 1936 103 pp 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF Report of a Trafhe Sur 
vey in the City of Bakersfield W.PLA 


Project No. 10727 Engineering Depart 
ment 51 pp 
Boston, Mass The People of Boston—Vol 1 
Distribution; Vol. 2, Trends, The City 
Planning Board 243, 29 pp.,. respectively 
SRONXVILLE, N. Annual Report joard of 
lrustees, vear ended May 41, 1940 28 pp 
CALIFORNIA California Planning, 1939. Cal 
fornia State Planning Board, 441 Publi 
Works Bldg., Sacramento. 64 pp 
CHEBOYGAN COUNTY Local ‘overnment n 
Chebovgan County Bureau of Govern 


ment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mich 28 pp 


Cuicaco, liu Annual Report joard of Su 
pervising Engineers Chicago lraction 
vear ended Jan 1, 1940 122 pp 

Cuicaco, lit Renting Cars for Police Use 


The Evanston and Wilmette Plan Amer 
can Municipal Association, 1914 E. 
St g pp 

CotumBus, Onto Annual Report, ¢ hamber 


of Commerce 1949-40 pp 
Annual Report, Division of Sanitary 
Engineering, 19489 Ohio Department of 


Health, 24 pp 
HARTFORD, CONN Fifth Annual Message of 
Mavor Thomas J]. Spellacy of the Court 
of Common Council, Dec. 11, 1939. 9 PP 
Manual, 1940, City of Harttord, 66 pp 
Your Tax Dollar 1 pp 
ILLINOIS The Itinois Emergency Relief Com 
mission By Frank Z. Glick, Director of 
the School of Social Work, University of 


Nebraska I he University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 247 pp 
IRONTON, Onto Annual Report, 1939. 29 PP 


LEXINGTON, Ky Budget, 1940 and Audit Re 
port, 1939 95 PP 


Mempuis, TENN.—Report on the Traffic Plan 
ning Survey, 1939-40, Volumes I and Il 
Department of Public Safety 100 and 87 


pp-. respectively 

MINNESOTA.—-Yeal Book 1940 Supplement 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 
University Library Minneapolis, Minn 
{7 pp. $1.00 


Moose JAw, Sask.—Financial Statement, 1939 


bb pp- 

New JERSEY Annual Report, New Jersey State 
Planning Board, 1939, Trenton, N. J 8 
PP 


New N. ¥ Auditor's Annual Re 
port, 1939 175 Ppp 
New York, N. Y The Crippled Child in 


New York City Commission for Study 
of Crippled Children 409 Ninth Ave 
218 pp 

Newark, N ].—"‘Purchasing in Newark 
Bureau of Municipal Research 50 pp 


PHILADELPHIA, PA The Bonded Debt of the 
City of Philadelphia, May 41, 1940 
reau of Municipal Research of Philadel 
phia a5 pp 

RicHMOND, INp.—Annual Report, Controller 
1939 ib pp 

SAN Mateo, CALir Governmental Facis-—An 

nual Report, 1938-39 42 pp 

SEATTLE, WaAsH Annual Report, Department 
of Lighting, 1939. 24 pp 

Sioux Crry, lowa Annual Report, year ended 
Mar. 31, 1940. 19 pp 

STOUGHTON, MAss Annual Report, 1939. 23 
PP 

4 Case History Study of Fatal Accidents 
By Earl Alligaier, Special Investigator 
Highway Research Board and American 
Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave 
at 17th St Reprinted from Proceedings 
of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board, Dec 1939. 16 
PP 

Opinion Bulletin June, 1940 (Report No 
63 National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 790 Jackson PI 12 pp 
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OFFICES” 
TODAY'S 


BURROUGHS 


Burroughs 


THE AMERICAN 


FOR TAX COLLECTION 


A low-cost machine that receipts tax bills 
and at the same time provides a locked-in 
record and total of money collected. 


FOR BUDGET CONTROL 


Various styles of machines that provide 
up-to-date comparative reports, statistics, 
and control over obligations and expendi- 
tures within budget provisions. 


FOR GOVERNMENTAL PAYROLLS 


A high-speed machine that writes the 
employee's pay check, or envelope, state- 
ment of earnings, earnings record, and 
payroll in one operation and provides the 
information required by the new income 
tax regulations. 


FOR PROPERTY TAX BILLING 


A machine with direct mechanical multi- 
plication that maintains a complete 
record of every parcel of land—each on 
an individual ledger card—as a by- 
product of calculating and billing taxes. 


FOR COST CONTROL 


New machines that distribute expendi- 
tures direct to cost accounts and produce 
reports that provide complete cost in- 
formation economically. 


FOR OTHER WORK 


A range of machines that speed and 
simplify the handling of many other jobs, 
such as stores accounting, check and 
warrant writing, employee credit union 
members’ accounts and purchase and 
payment records. 


The above are only a few of the many 
recent Burroughs developments. For news 
about the savings that Burroughs can help 
you make in your office, telephone the local 
Burroughs representative. Or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6754 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST | 


Do you mention THe 


AMERICAN Crry? Please do. 
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Conventions - - When and Where 


Meeting is 


annual convention unless otherwise designated 


»8-20.—Councit Buiurrs, lowa 
eague of lowa Municipalities. Sec.-Treas., 
unk G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


\vcusT 18-24.—Evanston, ILL. 
National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
anization Executives. (Northwestern 


Univ Sec., C. R. Miles, 832 First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


AUGUST 22-2 LoGAN City, UTAH 
State Municipal League of Utah. (Eccles 
Hotel Sec. Tom McCoy, Public Safety 


sidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Aucust 27-30.—Derroit, MIcH. 

Vational Shade Tree Conference ( Book 
Cadillac Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., L. C, Chadwick, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
*SEPTEMBER 4-7.—PRINCETON, N. J. 

Governmental Research Association, 
(Princeton Inn.) Sec.-Treas., Lent D. Upson, 
Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

SEPTEMBER 5-6.—Prerre, S. Dak. 

League of South Dakota Municipalities. 
St. Charles Hotel.) Sec., A. E. Mead, Univ, 
of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. Dak. 
*SEPTEMBER 8-11 Burrato, N. Y. 

imerican Cemetery Association. (Hotel 
Statler.) Exec. Sec., Roy Hatten, 1704 Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Jackson, Mich, 

SEPTEMBER Q-12.—SPRING Lake, N. J. 
Illuminating Engineering Society. ( Essex 

and Sussex Hotel.) Gen. Sec., A. D. Cameron, 

«1 Madison Ave., New York, 

SEPTEMBER 9-12 MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Hotel Schroeder.) Exec. Vice-Pres., William 

P. Rutledge, 1313 E, 60th St., Chicago, II. 

SEPTEMBER 9-12.—BALTIMORE, Mb. 

National Association of Assessing Officers. 
(Lord Baltimore Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Albert 
W. Noonan, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Il. 
SEPTEMBER 9-12.—New York City. 

National Tax Association. (Pennsylvania 
Hotel.) Sec., W. G. Query, South Carolina 
Tax Commission, Columbia, S. C. 

SEPTEMBER 11-13.—ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
{merican Water Works Association—Mich 

igan Section. (Michigan Union.) Sec., M. N. 

Gerardy, Water Board Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

SEPTEMBER 11-13.—YoORK, Pa. 

League of Cities of the Third Class in 
Pennsylvania. (Yorktowne Hotel.) Treas., 
Herman A. Early, City Hall, Harrisburg, Pa. 
SEPTEMBER 12-13.—BIsMARCK, N. Dak. 

League of North Dakota Municipalities. 
Address: Exec. Sec., Myron H. Atkinson, City 
Auditor, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

SEPTEMBER 15-19.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
imerican Association of State Highway Offi- 

cials. Sec.-Treas., W. C. Markham, 1220 Na- 

tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

SEPTEMBER 16-17—DeENvVER, COLo. 

American Water Works Association—Rocky 
Mountain Section. (Cosmopolitan Hotel.) 
Sec., B. V. Howe, State Office Bldg., Denver. 
SEPTEMBER 16-19.—SAN Deco, CALIF. 

League of California Cities. Sec., Richard 
Graves, 2121 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
“SEPTEMBER 16-17.—GOODLAND, KANS. 

Kansas Association of Municipal Utilities. 
Sec.-Treas., L. C. Angevine, McPherson, Kans. 
SEPTEMBER 18-20.—New CAstTLe, Pa. 

4merican Water Works Association—Western 
Pennsylvania Section. (Castleton Hotel.) Sec., 
E. P. Johnson, 418 Flannery Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

*SEPTEMBER 18-20.—LAKE Ptacip, N. Y. 
Municipal Electric Utilities Association of 

New York State. (Lake Placid Club.)  Sec., 

T. J. McKee, P. O. Box 686, Jamestown, N. Y. 

SEPTEMBER 19-21.—New York Ciry. 

United States Conference of Mayors. Exec 
Dir., Paul V. Betters, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

SEPTEMBER 22, WEEK OF.— WHITE SULPHUR 

Sprincs, W. VA. 

4merican Transit Association. (The Green- 
brier Hotel.) Gen. Sec., Guy C. Hecker, 292 
Madison Ave., New York. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24 ROANOKE, VA 

League of Virginia Municipalities Hotel 
Roanoke.) Exec. Sec., Morton L. Wallerstein, 
goz Travelers Bldg., Richmond, Va 
SEPTEMBER 23-26 COLORADO SPRINGs, CoLo 

International City Managers Issoctation 
(Broadmoor Hotel.) Exec. Dir., Clarence F 
Ridley, 1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Il, 
"SEPTEMBER 29-25 Toreka, Kans 

League of Kansas Muni ipalitie City 
Auditorium. ) Exec. Sec John G. Stutz 
Lawrence, Kans 
SEPTEMBER 23, WEEK OF FRANKFORT, Ky 

Kentucky Municipal League New Capital 
Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Carl B. Wachs, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
SEPTEMBER 24-27.—CLEVELAND, OHIO 

imerican Institute of Park Executives and 
the American Park Society (Hotel Statler 
Exec. Sec., Will O. Doolittle, Box 422, Tulsa 
Oklahoma 
*SEPTEMBER 24-26.—Prorta, 

Illinois Association of Park Districts Pére 
Marquette Hotel.) Exec. Dir., A. D. McLarty, 
5,00 E. Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill 
SEPTEMBER 24-27.—New York 

New England Water Works issociation 
(Hotel Commodore.) Sec., Frank J. Gifford, 
613 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass 
*SEPTEMBER 26-28 Wanpeton, N. Dak 

North Dakota Water and Sewage Works 
Conference. (Wahpeton Hotel.)  Sec.-Treas., 
L. K. Clark, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 2.—Derroit, MICH 

{merican Public Works Association. (Book- 
Cadillac Hotel.) Asst. Dir., Norman Hebden, 
1313 E. 6oth St., Chicago, Ill 
SEPTEMBER 30-OCTOBER 4 CLEVELAND, 

National Recreation {ssociation (Hotel 
Statler.) Sec., Howard S. Braucher, 915 Fourth 
Ave., New York 
OcrToBer 1-2.—CoLUMBUs, OHIO 

Ohio Conference on Sewage Treatment. 
(Neil House.) Sec., B. M. McDill, Dept. of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio 
Ocrosper 2-4.—Rock IsLanp, Itt 

Illinois Municipal League. (Fort Armstrong 
Hotel.) Exec. Dir., McLarty, 500 E. Capitol 
Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

Ocroper 3-5.—Cuicaco, 

(Hotel Sherman.) First annual convention 
of the Federation of Sewage Works Associa- 
tions, Sec.-Treas., H. E. Moses, 1522 N. Second 
St., Harrisburg, Pa., meeting in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Central States 
Sewage Works Association, Sec., W. H. Wisely, 
State Dept. of Public Health, Springfield, Ill. 
Ocroser 5-8.—Curicaco, ILL. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers. (Sherman 
Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., Harold F. Hammond, 60 
John St., New York. 

OcTOBER 7-11.—CHIcaco, ILL. 

National Safety Council. (Stevens Hotel.) 
M'ng Dir., W. H. Cameron, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

OcroBer 8-11.—Derroit, 

American Pullic Health Association. (Book- 
Cadillac Hotel.) Exec. Sec., Dr. Reginald M. 
Atwater, 50 W. soth St., New York. 

OcrosBEerR 8-10.—ScCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR. 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. (Hotel 
Lincoln.) Sec.-Treas., C. E. Beals, 204 Brown 
ell Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

OcroserR 8-g.—Mapison, Wis. 

Wisconsin Chiefs of Police {ssociation 
(Hotel Loraine.) Sec., R. K. McCarty, Kau 
kauna, Wis. 

OCTOBER g-11.—JACKSON, MICH. 

Michigan Municipal League. (Hotel Hayes 
Dir., Herbert A. Olson, 205 South State St 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

OCTOBER MILWAUKEE, Wis 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Sec 
F. MacMillin, 30 E. Johnson St., Madison, Wis 
OcTOBER 13-15.—CHARLOTTE, N. 

North Carolina League of Municipalities 
(Hotel Charlotte.) Exec. Sec., Patrick Healy 
Jr.. 704 Raleigh Bldg., Raleigh, N. ¢ 


OCTOBER 14-17 Pursa, OKLA 
fmerican Water Works Association South 
west Se ’ Mavo Hotel Address: 


Lewis A. Quigley, Supt. of Water Works, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


OCTOBER 14-16 Manrrowoc, Wis 
Imerican Water Works Association—Was 
n Section Hotel Manitowoc Sec 


I A. Smith, City Hall, Madison, Wis 


OCTOBER 14-17 JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


Internationa VMunicipa Signa Issociation 
Ine Roosevelt Hotel Sec Irvin Shulsinger 
8 E. gist St., New York 
OCTOBER 14-18 Derroir, Micn 

National Association of Publi School Busi 


ness Officials Book-Cadillac Hotel See 
H. W. Cramblet, Board of Education, Pitts 
burgh, Pa 
OCTOBER MAss 
New England Sewage Works {ssociation 
Hotel Kimball Sec.- Treas., LeRoy W. Van 
Kleeck, State Office Bldg., Hartford, Conn 


“OCTOBER 16-18 ATLANTIC City, N. J 
Pennsylvania Water Works issociation 
Haddon Hall See Dr. F. Herbert Snow 


27 [elegraph Bldg Harrisburg, Pa 
OCTOBER 18-19 ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J 


dmerican Water Works {ssociation Neu 
Jersey Section Fall meeting Madison 
Hotel Sec.-Treas., B. tox 178 
Newark, N. 
OCTOBER 20-24 Bosron, Mass 


National Association of Commercial Organ 
Copley-Plaza Hotel 
Asst. Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Norma McKellops, i615 
H St.. N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
OCTOBER 21-2%.—LEXINGTON, Ky 

imerican Water Works Association—-Ken 
tuch Tennessee Section Lafayette Hotel 
Sec.- Treas., Howard D. Schmidt, 420 6th Ave 
N., Nashville, Tenn 
OCTOBER 21 W. VA 

League of West Virginia Municipalities 
Exec. Sec., Hume K. Nowlan, Hinton, W. Va 
OcTroBer 23-26.—Los ANGeLes, CALIF 

Imerican Water Works Association—Cali 
fornia Section. (Biltmore Hotel.) Sec Bur 
ton S. Grant, Box 240, Arcade Annex, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


ation Secretaries 


OcroBer 24-26.—HUNTINGTON, W. VA 

imerican Water Works Association—West 
Virginia Section Sec John B. Harrington 
State Dept. of Health, Charleston, W. Va 
OcToBEeR N. C 

Joint meeting Hotel Sir Walter.) Ameri 
can Water Works Association—North Carolina 
Section. Sec., R. S. Phillips, 206 Dacian Ave., 
Durham, N. ¢ North Carolina Sewage Works 
Association, Acting Sec., A. R. Hollette, Chapel 
Hill, N. C 
NOVEMBER 7-8.—WILMINGTON, Det 

{merican Water Works Association—Four 
States Section. (Hotel DuPont Sec.-Treas., 
Carl A. Hechmer, Washington Suburban Sani 
tary Dist., Hyattsville, Md 
NOVEMBER 7-8.—St. PAuL, MINN. 

imerican Water Works Association—Minne 
sota Section (St. Paul Hotel.) Sec.-Treas., 
Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., 414 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 


NOVEMBER 7-8.—Fort Wortu, Texas 

League of Texas Municipalities (Texas 
Hotel.) Exec. Sec FE. FE. McAdams, 222% 
Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas 
NOVEMBER 13-15.—OMAHA, NEBR 

Imerican Water Works Association—Mis 
sourt Valley Section. (Hotel Fontenelle Sec 
Earle L. Waterman, Univ. of Iowa, lowa City 
DECEMBER G, WEEK oF Darras, Texas 

The Asphalt Institute Ming Dir J FE 
Pennybacker, 801 Second Ave., New York 
* JANUARY 27-30, 1941.—New York Crry 

imerican Road Builders Association 
(Pennsylvania Hotel.) Engr.-Dir., Charles M 
Upham, 952 Nat'l Press Bldg., Washington, 
D. Cc. 


* First appearance of notice on this page 
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At Long Last, We're Getting Rid of This— 


THE AMERICAN 


PRESS AND PUBLIC ARE QUICK 


Municipal Management 


TO RECOGNIZE EFFICIENT 


Reproduced through courtesy 
of the Des Moines Tribune 


The above cartoon appeared with an editorial 
in the Des Moines Tribune. One paragraph of the 
editorial said: “For years we have been yelling at 
the top of our lungs that there was absolutely no 
excuse whatever for local governments to function 
any less efficiently, or with any less modern 
methods, than the best run private business.” 

T he Tribune’s editor devoted space to this mat- 
ter of municipal management because he knew it 
was of real public interest. 

Today, more and more municipal officers are 
recognizing the power of modern methods in 


EVERY MUNICIPALITY CAN BENEFIT WITH 
ADDRESSOGRAPH METHODS FOR HANDLING 


Tax Rolls « Assessment Records « Voters’ 
Lists « Licenses « Utility Bills « Inventory 
Records « Payroll Forms « Relief Lists and 
Orders « Street Department Records 


Police Notices « Bulletins 
Euclid Po 


Please send me complete st 


Addressograph 1s a lrade-mark registered 


in the United States Patent Office Name 


Address 


COUPON TODAY 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
st Office, Cleveland, Ohio 


{ 

\ 
ire 


building and holding public good will by giving 
better, faster service. 

Addressograph Methods simplify and co-ordi- 
nate important municipal office routine. They 
eliminate errors, omissions, misspelling and il- 
legibility on bills, receipts and other forms. They 
end waste motion which causes irritating delays. 
They remove the hazards of errors that cause in- 
convenience or defeat the collection of revenue. 

Get the complete story of these methods and 
how they are being used by other municipalities. 
Contact your nearest ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY or mail the coupon. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 

>. 
Ac-10 = 


‘ory of Addressograph Methods. 
_ Municipality. - - - 
Cit State. . 
ity 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crry, 
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News and Illustrations 


items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Cast Iron Sluice-Gates 
with Bronze Mountings 


The Ludlow sluice-gates, manufactured 
by The Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Inc., 
(roy, N. Y., are fully bronze-mounted and 
may be secured in various styles and 
types. Gate rings, frame rings and 
wedges are made of long-wearing, corro- 
sion-resisting bronze generously propor- 
tioned to insure years of efficient service 
under the most severe operating condi- 
tions. The threaded stem on all self-con- 
tained sluice-gates is bronze. 

Ludlow sluice-gates are furnished with 
square gate, square frame, square gate 
ring, and square frame ring, or with 
square gate, square frame, round gate 
ring and round frame ring, and can be 
furnished with extension stems, arranged 
for operation by manual or motor floor 
stands, or equipped with cylinders fo 
hydraulic operation. Floor stands can be 
furnished with an indicator to show the 
position of the gate, and rising stem types 
with pipe stem covers. Bulletin No. 5-39, 
recently issued by the manufacturer, 1il- 


lustrates and describes the various types 
of Ludlow  sluice-gates. 


Ludlow Sluice-Gate with Extension Stem, 
Wall Guides and Ball-Bearing Floor Stand 


New Model M.S. A. Co. 
Gas Indicator 


Announcement has been made by the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Braddock 
Thomas and Meade 
Streets, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., of a new model AB. 

Explosimeter, an 
improved type of 
combustible gas in 
dicator. The new 
model, No. 2, fea 
tures a single fila 
ment, single knob 
control, and an on 
off signal bar on the 
single control knob, 
which is raised 
when the current is 
turned on and drops 
flush with the knob 
when the current is 
turned off, thus pre- 
venting the instru 
ment from being 
left with the cur 
rent on. Immediate M.S.A. Gas 
response to com- 


Indicator 
bustible gas  con- 

centrations is provided by the easy-reading 
meter with positive reading on second 
squeeze of the bulb. The flow system is 
cast integral with the case, and a built-in 
filter chamber is provided to trap dust 
and moisture. This instrument uses the 
same electrical circuit used in the Model 1 
Explosimeter. 

The Explosimeter Model No. 2 is pow 
ered by standard flashlight batteries con 
tained in a separate compartment from 
the working parts. Bulletin DN-4, describ 
ing the Model No. 2 Explosimeter, may be 
secured from the manufacture? 


Electric Etcher Marks 
Small Tools Indelibly 


\ new illustrated folder issued by the 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., 1260 Park 
Avenue, Sycamore, II]., describes in detail 
the Ideal electric marker, which etches 
any desired inscription on glass, steel 
iron, bronze, hard rubber, plastics, porce 
lain, marble, tile and ceramics The im 
proved model of this marker has a more 
powerful cutting stroke, simplified stroke 
adjustment, an improved hand grip, and 
is equipped with either a special alloy o1 
diamond cutting point. It is particularly 
adaptable for marking small tools and 
laboratory equipment in such a manner 
that theft or accidental removal is re 
duced to a minimum. ‘The Ideal Market 
is a small electric hammer making 7,200 
tiny cutting strokes per minute. It comes 
complete with 6 feet of cord, a plug and 
an on-off switch for 110 volts, 6o0-cycle al 
ternating current. 


New Hypochlorite Pump 
ler Small Water Works 


kor teeding a solution of hypochlorite 
to a sma!l water supply, Wallace & Lici 
nan Co., Ine Newark, N. J., has devel 
oped the WX Hypochlorinator, which ts 
a completely self-contained pump requil 
inv only One square foot of floor space Lor 
the pump itself, and simple pipe con 
nections trom the solution crock to the 
pump and to the pipe line throu 
which the water to be sterilized is thow 
ing 

This hypochlorinator ts made in three 
types: an electrically Operated unit adapt 
able to small water supplies where elec 
tricity is available and it may be ar 
ranged to operate either manually or to 
stop and start automatically with — the 
pumping unit the manually operated 
unit which is operated by water powe! 
requiring no external source of powe 
and which is particularly adaptable ton 
emergency work, standby duplicate 
installation or for regular service where 
no electric current is available; the auto 
matic water-operated unit for small gravy 
itv water supplies or other small systems 


which have wide variations of flow 


The average cost of a hypochlorite so 
lution is less than 1 cent per 1,000 gal 
lons of water treated, and the electrically 
operated unit consumes less than 40 
watts. It costs, on the averaue no more 
than 5 cents a day to operate. The pump 
is Operated on the principle of the bal 
anced diaphragm, which permits uni 
form pressure against the diaphragm 
resulting in longer life and improved ae 
curacy The small 4o-watt motor will 
operate the unit against pressures up to 
125 pounds per square inch 

Not only is this hypochlorinator useful 
in sterilizing a water supply with a hypo 
chlorite solution, but it can be also used 
to feed solutions of alum, soda ash, 
iron salt and other coagulants; copper 


sulphate Calgon, sodium silicate and 


other corrosion inhibitors, equally well 


Electrical Operated 
H pochiorinator 
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@ You'll be excited too, Al. when you realize all the things this new 
Remineton Rand Printing Calculator will do. Stop and think: every 
division and multiplication problem in our office— ves, and probably in 
yours too — is the direet result of some previous addition or subtraction 
work. What a marvelous thing it is that now we can do the whole job 
on one complete machine al each desk! 

Sure, Frank —we've got a lot of calculating work at our place. 

W hat’s the matter with ordinary calculating machines ? 


Two things, my boy—you need highly trained operators to run’em, and 
you have to do the work twice to prove accuracy. But the Printing 
Calculator is a simple 10-key machine. It divides automatically and 
multiplies electrically. It prints every factor of every problem. The tape 
is a permanent record, for checking or filing. What's more, we also have 
the service of a listing-adding machine—double facilities, but only one 
investment... We traded in all our calculating and adding machines on 
new Printing Calculators. You'll never regret it if you do the same thing. 
You've sold me 100%, Frank... but say, you're in the wrong business, 
With your enthusiasm, you ought to be on Remington Rand’s payroll! 


@ If your figure-work is like Frank's and Al's, you'll profit tremendously by 
using the Printing Calculator, with its ability not only to caleulate but also 
to list, add and subtract. Already this amazing invention has simplified the 
office figuring habits of thousands of businesses. See it demonstrated in 
your own office, on your own work. Phone your nearest Remington Rand 
office today, or write to Remington Rand Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
address Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto, 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


WE like it because it’s an all-purpose machine WE've put one in every branch, replacing two WE use it for all original work, eliminating 


at little more than adding machine cost. machines ... releasing capital once frozen. the “re-run for proof” time formerly needed. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American Crry. 
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‘astern Office for 
~omona Pump Co. 


Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., 
s announced the establishment of an 
ecutive eastern office at 120 Broadway, 
w York City, with W. D. Turnbull as 
eneral Sales Manager in charge of the 
fice. Prior to joining the Pomona o1 
Turnbull was for 17 


ynization Mr. 
vears associated with the Westinghouse 
Flectric and Mfg. Co., in Pittsburgh. 

Associated with Mr. Turnbull in the 
New York office will be Svend A. Canariis, 
water-works engineer, G. M. Lambert, 
Eastern District Manager, Dan M. Wal 
lace, in charge of national accounts, and 
George H. Shetlin, in charge of export 
sales 

Direct sales in the New York area are 
under the direction of Quimby-Ryan En 
vineering Sales Co., Inc., 1 East 42nd 
Street, as distributor. 

The election of C. L. Barrett, formerly 
General Sales Manager of Pomona Pump 
Co.. to the office of Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales has also been announced. 


Flanigan Succeeds 
Quinn of Chain Belt 


The Chain Belt Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has announced the appointment of 
G. B. Flanigan as New York District Man 
ager to succeed W. H. Quinn, who died 
on May 5, 1940, after 17 years’ association 
with the company. Mr. Flanigan entered 
the employ of Chain Belt Co. immedi- 
ately after graduation from the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University in 
ig25. After several years in the manu- 
facturing and sales departments in Mil- 
waukee he became a member of the New 
York District sales force in 1928, and in 
1937 Was appointed Chicago District Sales 
Manager. 

R. T. Sterndorf, who has been with 
Chain Belt since his graduation from Pur- 
due University in 1924, was appointed 
District Manager of the Chicago Office. 


Complete Method of 
Sludge Disposal 


Much of the equipment used today in 
sewage treatment was developed for the 
mining metallurgical industries. 
The first Nichols Herreshoff furnace was 
installed more than 50 years ago at the 
Nichols Chemical Co. plant in New York 
City to overcome damage to vegetation 
by sulphur gases from roasting ores. Dur 
ing the succeeding years many improve- 
ments have been made to meet changing 
conditions and to extend the application 
of the furnace to other fields, including 
incineration of sewage solids and disposal 
of industrial wastes. 

The first successful sewage-solids incin- 
erator was installed by the Nichols Engi 
neering & Research Corporation, 60 Wall 
Tower, New York, during the latter part 
of 1934 at Dearborn, Mich. This in- 
cinerator was a 16-foot x g-inch diameter 
6-hearth mechanically rabbled Nichols 
Herreshoff, and handled the entire out 
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put of the Dearborn municipal sewage 
plant. 

Nichols Herreshoff incinerators have 
since been installed in many plants which 
had been using other means of sludge 
handling, such as lagooning of liquid 
sludge, barging of liquid sludge to sea 
pumping liquid sludge into large bodies 
of water, drying beds, both opened and 
enclosed, and trucking filter cake trom 
vacuum filters to dumps 


Compact design, rugged construction 
and simplicity of operation are characte) 
istics of the Nicholas Herreshott incine: 
tor The sewage sludge is fed in at the 
top, dried and incinerated, and the ash is 
automatically discharged at the bottom 
All sewage-plant wastes are disposed of in 
one operation Multiple-hearth construc 
tion permits flexibility in operation and 
wide capacity range High heat-duty al 
lovs and refractories are selected for long 
life; the central shaft and rabble arms 
are air cooled; rabble arms and teeth are 
quickly replaceable from outside the 
incinerator without cooling; all bearings 
are located outside the incinerator; and 
controlled combustion insures treedom 
from smoke and odor nuisances 

\ copy of Bulletin No. 210 recently is 
sued by The Nichols Engineering & Re 
search Corporation may be secured tree 
on request by municipal officials 


1940 


Herring Granted 
Leave of Absence 


Frank W. Herring, Executive Director 
of the American Public Works Associa 
tion. has been granted a leave of ab 
sence from his duties beginning June 15, 
1ggo, and extending to January 1, 194! 
in order that he might accept the post ot 
Assistant Director of the National Re 
sources Planning Board in Washington 

Norman Hebden, former Assistant Di 
rector, has been ippointed Acting Execu 
tive Director of the Association during 


Mr. Herring's absence 


Water Meters and 
Meter Settings 


lhe Ford Meter Box Co., Wabash, Ind., 
in its new catalog No. go not only il 
lustrates and describes various Ford me 
ters, Valves, couplings, et but gives 
much valuable information proper 
wate! meter installations, and care of 
water meters One section is devoted to 
basement meter settings and another tells 
how to make good pit meter settings 

This booklet also contains discusions 
on the prevention of freezing of pit me 
ters, and improving old meter settings, 


and a section devoted to meter-testing 
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INTERNATIONAL 


5830 MADISON AVENUE, 


HALF A CENTURY 


of Service to Government 


For fifty years, punched cards and 


International Electric Accounting 
Machines have rendered valuable 
service to governmental agencies 


throughout the United States. Year 
by year, the operation of this method 
has been improved and its capacity 
increased to meet the growing de- 
state and 


mands of city, county, 


nation. 


World Headquarters Building 
NEW YORK, 


Today, when administrators of gov- 
ernmental agencies are confronted 
with greater demands and responsi- 
bilities than ever before, the speed, 
accuracy and flexibility of punched 
card accounting provide an ideal so- 
lution to the many problems of gov- 
ernmental stewardship. Call your 
nearest International Representative 


for detailed information. 


BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Branch Offices 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN Ciry. 
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Semi-Floating Guard with Rail Element 
Attached to Post 


All-Steel Roadquard 

Has Safety Features 

Ihe Armorsteel Roadguard is so de- 
signed that it functions as a complete 
unit. On impact, the main deflecting 
plate flexes sideways until all the leeway 
is taken up. The spacing pieces that hold 
the deflecting plates to the posts will 
next flex, vertically or sideways, after 
transmitting the load to adjacent posts, 
thus eliminating shock and rebound. The 
posts will next give in the ground if the 
impact is sufficiently severe. And, in 
cases of severest impacts, the parts will 
have a stretching ability to stop a vehicle 
from going through. 

The appearance of Armorsteel Road- 
guards, made by The Armorsteel Road- 
guard, Inc., 2362 Euclid Avenue, Cleve 
lvand, Ohio, is so substantial that a ner- 
vous driver will not react to the mental 
hazard of serious danger, according to 
the manufacturer. 

These Armorsteel Roadguards are 
made entirely from structural steel except 
for temperature spring equalizers, and 
combine ductility, elasticity and the great- 
est possible strength. 

Armorsteel guards are furnished in four 
types; non-floating, a guard in which the 
rail element is attached to each post 
through its bracket without sliding ad 
justment; semi-floating, guards in which 
the rail elements are attached to each post 
through its bracket with limited sliding 
adjustment; full-floating, guards in which 
the rail element is free to move past its 
bracket at each post; and the beam type, 
with standard minimum tolerance for 
rolling. 


Holmes, Sales Manager of 
Eddy Valve Co.. Dies 


Harry A. Holmes, Sales Manager, Eddy 
Valve Co., Waterford, N. Y., died at his 
home in Jackson Heights, N. Y., on June 
20. Mr. Holmes entered the employ of 
the Eddy Valve Co. 38 years ago and 10 
years ago was made New York Sales Man 
ager of that firm. Prior to coming to 
New York City Mr. Holmes made his 
home in Waterford, N. Y., where he was 
active in the political and community life 
of the city. 
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Chicago to Have 
New Steel Water Mains 


Work on the new State Street and 
Dearborn Street subways in Chicago 
making it necessary to construct new wacer 
mains in that city This work embraces 
a number of small-length lines which in 
tersect the subway within an area bounded 
roughly by the Chicago River on 
Street on the nort!l 


south, Division 


Wabash Avenue on the east, and Dearborn 


Street on the west The approximate 
total footage is 19.809 feet 

Steel pipe, furnished by the Chicago 
Bridge & Co., Chicago, Il Lavlor 


Forge & Pipe Works, Chicago, Ill., and the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs 
town, Ohio, is being used \ total of 
1,214 Dresser couplings will be required 
to join the pipe. The Barrett Co., New 
York City, Reilly Tar & Chemical Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Steel Protection & 
Chemical Co., Inc., Mooresville, Ind., are 
furnishing the coatings and linings tor 
the pipe and joints. 

The work is being done by the city ot 


Chicago, Department of Public Works 


New Small Single Roll 
Road Maintenance Unit 


The Gisco Rollawn, manufactured by 
the General Iron & Steel Corporation, 270 
Lafayette, St., New York, is a new single- 
roll maintenance roller, which weighs 260 
when 


pounds empty and 625 pounds 


filled with water. It is designed for gen- 
eral light rolling work in a wide variety 
of fields, including lawns, tennis courts, 
golf courses, sidewalks street-main- 
tenance work. The roll is 24 inches in 
diameter and 24 inches wide, and is 
driven by a 4-cylinder, 1-hp Briggs & 
Stratton gas engine at variable speeds up 
to 2 miles per hour. ‘The drum roller is 
made of heavy steel 
welded with rounded edges to prevent 
cutting. The rear support roller which 
holds up the handle and keeps the en 
gine upright is 4 inches in diameter and 
ball-bearing. The shipping weight of the 
Gisco Rollawn averages 300 pounds. 


plate electrically 


The Gisco Rollawn Maintenance 
Unit 
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“WRITE FOR 
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CORPORATION 


(958 WALL STREET 
‘TOLEDO OHIO. 
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(CATHODIC & PROTECTION) 


Write for circular 


RUSTA RESTOR CORP. 


1450 W. State Street 
FREMONT OHIO 
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Get your copy of 
Certified Facts about 


CHEVROLET'S PROVED 


ECONOMY 


Ask your Chevrolet dealer, 
or write to us, for your 
copy of “Says Who?”’—a 
16-page book that gives 
the facts about truck oper- 
ating costs, facts certified 
by the Contest Board of 
che A.A.A. We printed this 
booklet for you—so that 
you might have authoritat 
Chevrolet trucks can do, 


and maintain. 


TAH 


STATE UNE} 


ive evidence as proof of what 
and what they cost to operate 


THE AMERICA|» 


LEADER 
popular vote 


APPLETON 
STREET 


DEPT. 
nel 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


For the 6th time in the last 8 years, the 
nation’s truck buyers, by their orders, have 
awarded to Chevrolet first place in truck sales. 


Official 1940 registrations tell the story. The 
latest figures (for the first five months) show 
84,167 Chevrolet truck registrations. That is 
15,196 more than for the make in second posi- 
tion, and 53,163 more than for the third place 
make. Incidentally, it’s a gain of 10,042 units 
for Chevrolet over the corresponding figures 
for 1939. 


Chevrolet is the leader in sales because truck 
buyers are wise buyers—because they chose 
the truck that leads in earning power, in reli- 
ability, in value. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Thermionic 
Flow Cell with the Cover Removed 


The New Continuous pH 


Continuous pH Recorder 
for Water Purification 


A continuous pH recorder which is of 
particular value in water-purification 
plants for the control of dosing with 
milk of lime or for recarbonation has 
been developed by the Cambridge In- 
strument Co., Inc., 3732 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, in its thermionic 
pH recorder, which five years ago was a 
laboratory unit but today is a_ practical 
machine. It provides a continuous rec 
ord of hydrogen ion concentration with 
laboratory accuracy, yet it is a rugged 
instrument designed to give continuous, 
dependable operation under practical op 
erating conditions. 

It consists of two units, an electrode as- 
sembly and the combined thermionic 
potentiometer recorder. If desired, the 
electrode assembly can be located several 
hundred feet from the recording unit. 
The potentiometer operates on any alter- 
nating current 
volts, eliminating the uncertainty of bat- 
tery operation. The entire unit is in a 
dust-tight and vapor-tight case providing 
Additional security 


source from 110 to 125 


complete protection, 
from humidity is provided by hermetical- 
ly sealing the electrometer housing with 
gaskets and by using a chamber filled 
with silica gel or other drying agent. 
The chart on which the record is made 
is 10 inches wide, providing 14-inch for 
each 0.10 pH unit. The standard speed 
of the chart is 1 inch per hour, but other 
speeds are available. 
mal speed, the chart need be replaced 
only once every two months. A standard 
range of any eight consecutive pH units 
are provided on the chart. 
The electrode system 
rugged membrane of electrode glass. 
Connection to the membrane is made by 
means of a buffer solution and a perma- 
nent type of calomel electrode. Junction 
to the test sample which flows continu 
ously through the unit is made by a sat 
urated chloride — solution 


Operating at nor 


consists of a 


potassium 
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through a ground-glass plug [he con 


tinuous flow type chamber is so designed 
that no clogging occurs due to solid pat 
ticles carried in the sample solution 

These units are also used for the con 
trol of feed water for power stations O1 
for flue gas scrubber liquids and for the 
control of bactericidal conditions and the 
neutralization of industrial wastes in sew 
age treatment. 

Complete information will be found in 
Bulletin List gio-T. 


Protection for 
Water Supply Lines 


enamels 


In addition to meeting the 
standard Barrett 
provide linings in steel water supply and 


specifications 


distribution lines with exceptional bond 
to metal, uniformity and with a mirrot 
like finish. manutac 
from 


These enamels, 


tured specially processed coal-tai 


pitch, are highly resistant to water ab 
sorption and to bacteria in active wate) 


which causes tuberculation. 

In recognition of the acceptance by en 
Barrett enamels, The Barrett 
Street, New York, Pro 
Division, has recently 


gineers of 
Co., 40 Rector 
tective Coating 
issued a new booklet on the use of Bat 
water-works primers and enamels 
on water-works projects, in which is in 
A.W.W.A.) Standard 
which may 


The Bar 


cluded a copy of 
Specifications 7A.5 and 7A.6 
be secured upon request from 
rett Co. 


PEERLESS 


PRESENTS 
CLOSEST APPROACH TO 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 
WATER-LUBRICATED 


BEARINGS 


Heart of 


Chromium-armored 


27 tumes more durable. 


PEERLESS PUMPS 


“00d Machinery Corporation 
Food Mach Corp 


pump Improve with us 
Resiliently-encased 


Request Bulletin 


Factories: Los Angeles, San Jose, Fresno, Calif., 
Massillon, Ohio 
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BUTTER-SNIPE 


PICKUP STREET SWEEPERS 


SWEEPS 5’ 6” WIDE 
FULL HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
REAR WHEEL STEER 


SIZES 600 TO 3000 GALLONS CAPACITY 
FOR TRUCK OR TRAILER MOUNTING 
STREAMLINE AND CONVENTIONAL 
CLEANS FULL WIDTH STREET, 


onttin Bena 
BITUMINOUS MATERIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS 


SIZES 500 TO 2100 GALLONS CAPACITY 
FOR TRUCK OR TRAILER MOUNTING 
DISTRIBUTES ANY MATERIAL AT ANY 
TEMPERATURE, IN ANY QUANTITY 
NO-DRIP OR CIRCULATING SPRAY BARS. 


Write for Catalogs 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of 
Street Cleaning and Road Building Equipment 
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| STREET FLUSHERS | 
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PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


— 


Hats off to the way San Francisco 
does things! The magnificent Golden 
Gate Exposition—the world-wonder 
Golden Gate Bridge — and the 
awe-inspiring 8-mile Bay Bridge! 
And when San Francisco equips her 
police with motorcycles she demands 
the finest, most dependable machines 
that money can buy — and chooses 
Harley-Davidsons 100%! 


Like San Francisco, more than 3500 


THE AMERICAN 


SAN FRANCISCO USES HARLEY-DAVIDSONS 


min 
Mittin 


departments the country over, have 
purchased Harley-Davidsons. Their 
superior power and stamina—ease of 
operation—low operating and main- 
tenance costs are the result of long ex- 
perience, unusual engineering skill, 
and quality workmanship. Equip your 
squads for top efficiency — specify 
Harley-Davidsons. Phone your Harley- 
Davidson dealer today to bring over 


a late model for your inspection. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY «© Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Do you mention Tae Ameaican Crry? Please do. 
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The New M-B Automatic 
Marker 


Traffic Line 


New Traffic Line 
Marking Unit 


\ new traffic line marker which auto- 
matically applies single, double or triple 
center lines, or road lanes, solid or in 
termittent, in one-, two-, or three-color 
combinations, has recently been an 
nounced by the Meili-Blumberg Corpor 
ation, New Holstein, Wis. This new 
unit is mounted on a g-wheeled chassis 
which may be attached to the rear axle 
or running board of a towing truck, or can 
be pushed ahead of the truck so as to 
unobstructed view for the 


detachable 


provide an 
operator. An 
guide is furnished. 
vehicle deviate from its course, the mark 


adjustable, 
Should the towing 


ing-unit Operator can steer the unit to 
any prescribed course or shift it from side 
to side. 

The operating mechanism is controlled 
by three centrally located levers. The 
length of intermittent marks may be pre- 
determined and the machine adjusted to 
produce the length of line, either auto- 
matically or by manual control. Clean 
cut lines are assured by the use of inter- 
nal atomizing type spray guns and float 
ing side shields. Provision is made to 
clean the road surface ahead of the spray 
guns by blowing away the dust before 
the paint is applied. Either paint or hot 
asphalt may be used. 

Complete information and 
tions on the new M-B marker may be se 
cured from the manufacturer by readers 
of this magazine. 


specifica - 


New Large-Capacity 
Pumps by Peerless 


The New Hydro-Foil 
pumps for delivering large capacities of 
water are made by Peerless Pump Co., 
g21 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 
This new type of pump is a modern 
adaptation of the old propeller type pump 
and produces capacities from 600 to 100, 


propeller-type 


000 gpm. 

The unique features of construction, 
the principle of which is the incorpora- 
tion of heavy, blunt, streamlined blades 
in the suction piece, propeller and bowl 
diffuser, eliminate the water eddies at 
tendant on the ordinary propeller type 
This type of pump is used where large 
quantities of water are to be produced 
with a low head and for drainage and 


unwatering. The major applications in 


AUGUST, 


clude canals sumps, marshes and other 
unwatering jobs with lifts ranging from 
} to 60 feet. Ihe drainage of under 
passes, coffer-dams, open pits and the han 
dling of large volumes in process plants 
are uses of this new type ot pump which 
can be set vertically or slantwise. 

The new Hydro-Foil pump is described 
in detail in a bulletin recently issued by 
the Peerless Pump Co., and may be se 


cured free on request 


New Flow Meter 
Announced 


A new flow meter for steam, water, ail 
he Ameri 


or gas has been announced by 


can District Steam Co., pioneer manu 
facturers of flow meters for more than er 
Known as the ADSCO flow meter 


it Operates in conjunction with an orifice 


vears 


plate in the pipe line ind records the 
flow on an evenly divided chart by means 
ot a frictionless mechanism All charts 
and counters show the flow directly, and 
no factor has to be applied to the read 
ings Under the most severe operating 
conditions, the meter maintains its ac 
curacy. Ihe chart and integrator mech 
anism is driven by a synchronous A. (¢ 
clock motor by a capacity in excess of 
actual drive requirements. 

The moving parts within the meter 
comprise a magnet attached to a mercury 
container suspended from spring \ 
fixed internally shaped bell surrounds the 
lower portion of the magnet and forms 
a seal with the mercury in the container 
beneath it. The movement of the con 
tainer is directly proportional to the flow 
through the orifice, and follower magnets 
in the’ external 
transmit the movement to a gravity-held 


recording mechanism 
pen arm which records on the chart. This 
ADSCO flow meter is furnished in four 
types: recording only; recording and in 
tegrating; indicating and recording; and 
indicating, recording and _ integrating. 
Complete details are illustrated and de 
scribed in Bulletin No. 35-83 which may 
be secured from the American District 
Steam Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The New ADSCO Flow Meter 


> 
} 
} Cole Tanks | 
| 
Tanks f every 
f *tcolor, race and } 
creed” tanks of | 
4 all } Is, metals, \} 
shape a capaci- \ 
ties for all pur- ‘ 
poses. * Elevated 
and surface tanks 
for the storage of 1 
water, oil, fuel, | 
dye, chemicals, 
creosote, etc For 
tanks, remember 


COLE. 


Towers, standpipes, vats, heavy pres- 
sure vessels, flumes, bins, kettles, 
smokestacks, boilers, castings, and all 


kinds of fabricated plated work—-welded 
and riveted. Made to your specifica 
tions, or from our designs submitted 
by our own Engineering Department. 


Write for “Tank Talk’”"—No. 15A 


-R.D.COLE MFG.CO, 


Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
| 
| 
: 
| | 
| _ 
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@ THERE’S a brutish beauty about a unit like the Ford in \ 
this picture — a feeling of massiveness and strength 
held within clean lines. It takes your eye. 

But it gives you a powerful respect for its downright 
ruggedness too. It tells you again what you already 
know — that you can count on a Ford to stand up on 
daily jobs that might take the heart right out of a unit 
less solidly built, less skilfully engineered. 

And there’s that important word, economy. Ford 

— an d a Trucks can save money for you in more ways than one. 
They’re easy on oil and gas. They don’t cost much to 
swe | | loo ke r I begin with and they bring a high consideration from 
any Ford dealer when it’s time to trade them in, They 

last a long while. 


If you haven’t operated a Ford 
for the past few years, maybe you 
don’t know what you’re missing. 
These °40s are walloping big values 
—the best we’ve ever built. Ask 
your Ford dealer about an “on-the- 
job” test — a free demonstration of 
performance with a full load, over 


at the whee, 
FORD TRUCKS 
CARS 


Ford Motor Company, builders of Ford V-8 
and Mercury Cars,Ford Trucks,Commercial 
Cars, Station Wagons and Transit Buses 


Visit the new Ford Expositions 
at the two Fairs, New York and 
San Francisco, 1940. 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American Crry. 
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View of Oscillating Type Dry Chemical 
Feeder with Side Panel Removed 


Oscillating-T ype 
Dry Chemical Feeder 


\ new oscillating-type dry 
feeder has recently been announced by 
The Permutit Co., 330 West 42d Street, 
New York. This new type dry chemical 
feeder is driven by a totally enclosed elec- 
tric motor with gear head. The length 
of stroke of the monel metal feed plate 
determines the rate of feed, provision 


chemical 


being made to vary the stroke by means 
of a feed adjustment. This adjustment 
device stands still while the feed is in 
operation so that the rate can be changed 
without shutting down the feeder. 

When the flow of water is constant, the 
rate of feeding chemicals is likewise con- 
stant, once the dosage has been deter- 
mined. When the rate of flow of water 
is subject to variations in demand, pro- 
portional feeding is necessary. Provision 
has been made to agitate the chemicals in 
the hopper and thus prevent “arching.” 

The entire feeder is enclosed in a cabi- 
net of welded steel with welded steel 
frame. All fittings are of the flush type, 
and a large door permits convenient ac 
cess to the rate adjustment and_ feed 
spout. 


Electric Pipe Finder 
Shows Depth and Line 


Water 
with locating old mains which are sus 


departments are still troubled 


pected of leakage or must be removed 
for replacement with larger mains, of 
which have never been accurately located 
so that they could be placed on sectional 
maps. Ilo make this work easier, the 
Fisher M-Scope is manufactured by the 
Fisher Research Laboratories, Palo Alto, 
Calif., and is distributed east of the 
Mississippi, by Joseph G. Pollard Co., 
Inc., 142 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The M Scope consists of a transmitter, 
a receiver, earphones, spirit level, and 
the necessary wires. For use in locating 
a buried pipe line, the receiver switch is 
turned on and the rheostat adjusted so 
that the volt meter reads 2 volts and the 
visual indicator reads approximately 
zero. This shows that the batteries are 


THE 
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in perfect’ condition Ihe transmitter 
switch is turned on and the volt meter 
then reads approximately 1.5 After the 
receiver and transmitter are both turned 
on and the instruments are within 2 o1 

feet of each other, the visual indicator on 
the receiver reads approximately 0.30 


his shows that the instruments are in 


good working order. 


Then the instruments are separated 
by at least go feet in order to make full 
use of the electric field set up by the 
transmitter. When locating pipes ex 


tremely deep, that is, 10 to 12 feet or 
more in depth, the distance between th« 
instruments must be extended to 40 on 
50 feet. When the normal 30-foot dis 
tance between the instruments is main 
tained undet 


normal conditions the 


transmitter is operated on low power 
and the volume control on the receiver 
is set sO as to get a definite indication. If 
the pipes are more than 6 to 8 feet dec p 
it may be necessary to operate both in 
struments on high power 


When necessary to increase the 30-toot 


distance between the instruments, the 
power control and the volume control 
are both adjusted to suit the operator 
The tone control is adjusted to the most 
efficient point for the operator using it 
so as to avoid any interference from out 


side sources. 


When advancing with the instruments 
in surveying to locate a straight pipe 
the transmitter and receiver are kept 
parallel at all times. The pipe line is 


1940 
indicated by a reading of the visual 
dicator and an increase in tone volum 
in the earphones when the receiver o1 
transmittei over the pipe or conduc 
tol These two indications occur simul 


Lancously 
Helpful illustrations showing how to 
locate a pipe line as described above, how 


to locate the center of a buried pipe, how 


to measure depth, to locate dead ends 
ind stubs, and to locate unknown met 
lic hazards in the path of trench exca 


Vators, as well as to locate any enlarge 
ment near the surface such as a_ buried 
Bulletin 6 
Fishes 
Research Laboratories, Palo Alto, Calif 


valve, are all described in 
which be secured from the 
or through the eastern distributors Joseph 
G. Pollard Co., Inc., 142 Ashland Place 
Brooklyn, N Es 


Mutchler of 
Sterling Engine Co. Dies 


Maurice Eckley Mutchler, General Sales 
Manager of the Sterling Engine Co., But 
falo, N. Y., since 1920, died suddenly at 
his home in Kenmore, N. Y., on July 22 

Mr. Mutchler had been associated with 
the Sterling organization since 191g and 
was a well-known figure in his field He 
joined the U. S. Navy during the World 
War, serving as a Chief Petty Officer In 
recognition of his outstanding achieve 
ments in promoting the marine industry 
he was recently awarded the annual medal 
of the Regatta Circuit Riders 


For greatest economy, use 
the LOAD LUGGER with 
from 5 to 10 buckets on 
each job. Paving and repair 
work, 


laying pipe lines, 


building sewers, planting 
parkways and hundreds of 
other city jobs, can be done 


quicker and cheaper the 


LOAD LUGGER way. Built 
in sizes from 11/4 to 4 yards 
capacity . . . for mounting 
on standard trucks. 


LUGGER 


Trade-Mark) 

When requisitioning new equipment, 
be sure to put the LOAD LUGGER 
on the preferred list. It is worth a 
whole fleet of trucks for handling 
materials, as the detachable buckets 
can be hauled and dumped in turn 
while others are loading. 


It's great for WPA jobs 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 


KNOXVILLE 


TENNESSEE 
1008 Davenport Road 


MIXING TANK | 
| 

W rite - 
BULLETIN 
VYOORS EQUIPMENT AND MFG.CO. 


r ESPLANADE 


SLAB 


Cross-section showing unusual design of New 
York’s new East River Drive north of 80th. 
Built under direction of Office of the Borough 
President of Manhattan, City of New York. 


Pie 
T 

see 
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A double-decked, concrete-paved shoreline structure 
is a feature of New York’s new East River Drive north 
from 80th Street. 

Today’s motoring in New York City is better, safer 
and more comfortable because of the 4,000,000sq. yd. 
of concrete pavement placed on bridges, roads, park- 
ways, elevated highways and in tunnels during the 
last three years. 

Concrete lends itself to the economical design of 
pavements and structures for a wide range of traffic 
needs. Concrete’s even surface, uniform skid-resis- 
tance and high visibility aid traffic safety. 

Improve your streets and roads year by year with 
concrete. It will help solve your traffic problem at 
low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 8-4, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN Crry? 
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THE 


Yeomans Rotary Sewage Gas 
Booste) 


The Neu 


New Rotary Booster 
for Sewage Gas 


A new application of the Yeomans ro 
tary compressor, which has been used 
for some time in the Yeomans-Shone air- 
operated sewage ejectors, has been made 
at the new Duluth, Minn., sewage-treat 
ment plant, for which Burlingame, Hitch 
cock and Estabrook of Minneapolis, Minn., 
are the consulting engineers. In_ this 
plant, as in others, the amount of gas 
supplied by the digesters varies over wide 
limits, as do the gas requirements. This 
makes waste and scarcity alternate inevit 
ably unless some means is provided for 
gas storage. If the gas were stored at 
normal 
would have to be so large as to offset 


»ressures, the storage facilities 
g 


the economies of the method. 


At the Duluth plant the gas is taken 
from the digesters at pressures of 8 to 
10 inches of water and stored in a 36 
foot Hortonsphere at 25 to go pounds 
pressure by means of Yeomans rotary 
compressors. The gas is then released as 
needed, through reducing valves for heat 


ing the digesters and incineration. 
Yeomans compressors are of the mul 
ti-cellular positive displacement oil-lubri 
cated type with special heat-resisting 
composition blades. The character of the 
blades is such that there can be no scor- 
ing of cylinder walls, and yet the wear 
of the blades is extremely slow and they 
are easily and inexpensively renewable. 
Lubrication is by means of mechanical 
force feed lubricators with liquid sight 
feeds, mounted on brackets on outboard 
cylinder heads and driven from the end 
of the compressor shafts. In place of 
the conventional stuffing-boxes, these 
machinés are equipped with ground 
metal shaft seals with automatic take-up, 
requiring no attention, and are of the 
same design as seals used on Yeomans 
rotary ammonia gas boosters. Complete 
information regarding these compressors 
may be secured from Yeomans Bros., Co., 
1417 N. Dayton Street, Chicago, Il. 


A New Rotary Swing 
for City Playgrounds 


A new rotary swing, accommodating 
four children, but easily operated by one, 
has been developed in the Hi-Lo Gy-Ro 
swing of the Everwear Mfg. Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. Each child stands in two 
stirrups, one foot in each, holding to the 
Suspension pipes. By shifting his weight 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
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he alternately depresses each propelling 
lever, which motivates the meshed gears 
angled to the cylinders at the top of the 
center post, thus causing the outfit to 
rotate. By 
weight shift, the outfit rotates faster, and 
by decreasing the rate of the weight 
shift the outfit is 
stopped. 


increasing the rate of his 


slowed down and 


[he power principle involved incon 
porates a controlled method of coasting 
down hill. The exercise is sufficiently 
strenuous so that no one cares to stay 
on the swing for too long a time, thus 
increasing the number of children who 
use it in any period of time This swing 


constructed of metal, has an over-all cit 


Heres 


cumference of 13 feet 
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Dodge Truck Has 
New Sales Manager 


Lee D. Cosart, former General Sales 
Manager of the Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed Sales Manager of the 
Truck Division, Dodge Bros, Corporation 
Mich. Mr 


tion with the 


Detroit Cosart’s first connec 


automobile business was 
with Dodge in Chicago in 1926, wit 
whom he remained in various sales ca 
pacities until 214 years ago, when he was 
Assistant General Sales Man 
ager of the Plymouth Division, and lates 
General Sales Manager Mr. Cosart'’s ap 
pointment fills a vacancy created by the 
recent resignation of T. W. Moss 


ippointed 
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How The CLAYTON VALVE Operates 


CLOSING OPENING 


The rising liquid level 
eauses the float ball (A) 


to contact the closing stop drops to the opening or _> 
bottom “stop” (C) on the 
guide rod. As the float ball 
contacts this step, the pilot 
valve dise is rotated to seal 
off the line pressure enter- 


(B), rotating pilot to ad- 
mit full line pressure to 
hydraulic chamber. The 
line pressure thus exerted 


A 5S-inch FLOAT BALL 
operates this 12-inch 
CLAYTON VALVE, 
without water hammer, 
vibration or line shock. 


The Clayton valve remains 
closed until the liquid level 


quiet and 

trouble-free 

FLOW AND 
LEVEL 


CONTROL 


The Clayton Feather-Touch 
Control Float Valve is hydrauli- 
cally operated, closing and 
opening only as the line pres- 
sure is applied or relieved in 
the hydraulic chamber by 
means of a float operated pilot 
valve. A two-ounce “touch” on 
the pilot arm will operate the 
Clayton Valve, regardless of 
capacity or pressure of the 
flow being controlled. The 
valve is always wide open or 
drip-tight shut. No lingering in 
a partially open or closed posi- 


tion to cause vibration, water 
hammer and line shock. The 
revolutionary operating prin- 
ciple of the Clayton Feather- 
Touch Control Float Valve 
makes it adaptable to many 
uses never before practical 
with float valves of conven- 
tional design. Mail coupon or 
write for Bulletin AC-8, 
showing various installations. 
Sold By CRANE CO. 


| CLAYTON MFG. CO., Athambra, Calif. 
| Mai 


ai copies of catalog bulletin on 


! 
against the full area of the ing the hydraulic chamber — 
diaphragm and dise assem- and open a free passage 
bly in the hydraulic cham- from the hydraulic cham- , Name ' 
ber overcomes the pressure ber to atmosphere. Thus a) aes y 
at the smaller area of the the line pressure forces the , Firm : 
valve seat, causing a posi- diaphragm and disc assem- ( Addeece 
tive seating and a drip- bly off the seat to a wide- i 
tight closed valve. open position. City 
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Greater Uniformity 
..+ May Be 
Pre-inspected 


ONLY BRICK PAVEMENTS have a 
traffic surface that is made in a fac- 
tory under positive control. Hence a 
highly uniform surface, And one that 
can be inspected before it is put in 


place. Modern methods of filler appli- 
cation further develop its non-skid 


properties. 
And, in addition to a maximum 
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degree of safety, brick offers the lowest 
cost per year of any pavement! More 
than any other modern pavement, brick 
is highly resistant to weather damage. 
Brick that have served two score years 
and more in severest service are being 
reclaimed and relaid on new bases. 

Brick pavements have the best rec- 
ord for low cost wear. Use on roads 
or streets—for mew construction or 
resurface jobs. National Paving Brick 
Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW AND 


RESURFACING 


JOBS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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KANAWHA BOULEVARD 


Charleston, Weet Virginia 


(See page 37) 
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